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US efforts 
continue 

US Middle East peace .co- 
ordinator Dennis Robs was 
in the region this week try- 
ing to pud the peace'process 
out of its deadlock, reports 
Nevtae Khalil Yesterday, 
President HosniMubarak 
held talks wifoXoss on sub- 
jects me hi ding the Middle 
East/North Africa economic 
summit (MENA HI), sched- 
uled for November, and die 

mST* 

discussions were fruitfu l," 
Ross said after dm meeting, 
which was attended by Mu- 
barak’s top political adviser,' 
Osama El-Baz. 

Ross arrived in Egypt to 
discuss prep aration s for the 
upcoming regional economic 
conference, which Egypt had 
threatened to e« n^1 or post- 
pone if Israel continued to 
ding, its feet in advancing Ac 
peace process. 

Before going to ‘Alex- 
andria for talks with Mu- 
barak, Ross was in Cairo 
meeting Foreign Mhriatw 
Amr Moussa for almost two 
hours on Tuesday night He 
would not disclose any of 
the ideas currently being dis- 
cussed to find ways of per- 
suading the parties to the 
peace, process to "resume 
their negotiations, -<ady say- 
ing be had “good discussions 
and we will continue to work 
very closely together'* with 
the Egyptians. “We will 
make every effort to make 
the peace process move for- 
ward,” Ross told reporters. 

Asked by Al-Akram Week- 
ly whether the ideas Ross 
came to the region' with 
would be conducive to ac- 
tivating die peace -process, 
Moussa said that it “all de- 
pends on the reaction of [Is- 
raeli - Prime Minister Bi- 
nyamin] Netanyahu's 
government.” . 

Asked whether recent 
statements by . Cairo con- 
firming rh»* convening of 
MENA III row' tenders the 
issue of holding the confer- 
ence irrelevant "as a bar- 
gaining chip, Moussa said: 
“Why should ;we takeray- 
thing but of foe.eqnatkat? , 
Let everything - ?. 

equation^- . : ' • - jy * 7-f - v 7 

Moussa again toe* Ne- 
tanyahu to task -for hfcnm- . 
couth remarkthat/Egypt was 
“cutting off Us nose to spite 
its face” bytbreatening to 
call off the sumnrit. "Ihese 
statements poison tbe , air 
more,” Moussa said.“[Thcy] 
are unacceptable, unhelpful 
and reflect disregard for tbe 
peace process and the role of / 
Egypt” Egypt’s foreign mm- 
istcr said farther that Israel 
resorted to “language I bb- 
Keve it will regret* 

Ross also , met Palestinian 
President Yasser Antfet in 
die Gaza Strip yesterday, 
and will go on to Israel for 
discussions with Netanyahu. 

(seep. 2) 

Settlements 

expanded 

ISRAELI Defence Minister 
Yitzhak Mardecbai has ap- 
proved a plan to build 1,800 
more homes in a Jewish set- 
tlement in the occupied West 
Bank, drawing fire from Pal- 
estinian officials and Israeli 
peace activists. 

News of Mordechai’s de- 
cision, described by his of- 
fice as approval of plans 
which had been ratified and 
then frozen by the previous 
Labour-led government, 
broke hours before he was 
due to meet Palestinian Pres- 
ident Yasser Arafat for foe 
Gist time in Gaza yesterday. 

At their meeting, Arafat 
planned to urge Israel's de- . 
fence minister to cany out a 
troop redeployment in the . 
West Bank town of Hebron 
and stop expanding -Jewish 
settlements- 
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zone claim 

Turkey vylU not maintain a permanent military presence in the 
so-caHed Danger Zone which it is establishing along the Iraqi 
side of the border, says President Demirel. He spoke in an ex- 
clusive interview to Omayma Abdel-Latff in Ankara 


The ‘Danger: Zone’ which Turkey is plann ing 
to establish along the Iraqi side of its south- .' 
eastern border will be monitored by in- 
telligence and surveillance, and not a perma- 
nent military presence. President Suleiman 
Demirel told Ai-Ahram Weekly in an exclusive 
. interview. .- 

Speaking at his office in Ankara’s -Cankaya 
Kosko presidential palace, Demirel said the - 
area, five to 15 kilometres wide, was 
to ward, off attacks by the Kurdistan Workers 
Party (FKK): - 

Wearing a dark business suit, Demirel spoke 
in English to the Weekly’s correspondent, who 
flew to Ankara to interview him. After wel- 
coming foe Weekly's correspondent, Demirel 
remarked that » “your president [Hosm Mu- 
barak] Is a dear friend <n mine.” 

Asked whether Turkey was going ahead with 
plans to establish foe Security Zone, Demirel 
replied bluntly: “Yes. The latest developments 
hove created an atmosphere for the PKK to 
play rough shod , ill. northern Iraq. The PKK 
will try to infiltrate pur borders in order to car- 
ry out .cross-border attacks and step up its ter- 
■ ror campaign.” 

. . These developments, he said, made it nec- 
essary for Turkey “to take aseries of appr opri- 

- ate measures in oider'to mamtain its own se- 
/ entity and protect inno cent • civilians. So, 

vritinn this context, we decided .to consider an 
area running parallel to. our border with a 
-width of five to 15km, depending upon the ge- 
ographical situation, as a temporary Danger 
Zone.” ' ' ■ • . .- 

•/ Demirel made. it clear that “there will be no 
pennknem military presence in. this zone, but *• 
it will be kqit/uftoer control by various means 

- of inieffigenee and surveillance.” He argued 
'foat tins measure; “will m no way infrin ge 
.upon Iraqis sovereignty, territorial mtegrity 

;£ Jfo* -• -ray/ ;<OTipawidBfb^TOiEab ^ fob " 

Turkish plan and the so-called security zone ‘ - 
established by Israel in southern Lebanon. 
“Weonty wam to keep our borders protected 
and not to occupy Iraqi land,” he said. 

Demirel cfaazgeid that Syria was continuing 
: to provide support for foe PKK, fobs hindering, 
what he railed "“meaningful c©cpei?nion” be- 

- twen the two countries: 

. “Syrian officials claim that die PKK pres- 
ence in Syria is nQt tolerated, but we have ev- 
: idence that the kadera of this organisation are 
still rending in Syria,” he said. “So Syrian 
support- for foe PKK. continues unabated and 
the number of terrorist infiltrations into Tur- 
key have increased in foe last 12 months.” 

- He bad, he maintained; raised the issue re-- 
peatedly with Syrian President Hafez El- 


Assad, urging him “to rak e tbe necessary 
measures to prevent terrorist activities directed 
at Turkey from Syrian territories.” While af- 
firming Turkey’s desire to “maintain friendly 
relations and promote co op e rati on with Syria,” 
he added that “if a neighbour is supporting 
bloodshed, it should be blamed for this blood- 
shed.” 

Demirel said Turkey followed developments 
in Iraq “with deep concern,” affirming his be- 
lief that “foreign intervention wfl] only further 
complicate tbe situation.” 

Describing foe American strikes against Iraq 
as “part of the Gulf crisis,” Demirel said Tur- 
key did not lake a position. “We did not con- 
demn or approve... There is a fight and Turkey 
does not want to be involved. We do not have 
ray problems with foe Iraqis. Iraq's problems 
* are with others: the United States,. Britain and 
France.” He added font foe US-led coalition, 
including Turkey, which had driven Iraqi forc- 
es out of Kuwait in 1991, has since been dis- 
banded. 

. Asked whether Turkey would allow its air- 
bases to be used by American warplanes for 
new strikes against Iraq, Demirel said the is- 
sue had not beep discussed during a visit by 
US Defence Secretary William Perry to An- 
kara. 

Pressed as to how Turkey would respond if 
foe United States requested tire use of its bas- 
es, Demirel said: “It depends on which part of 
Iraq they want to attack.” He expressed tire be- 
lief however, that America would not strike 
again at northern Iraq “because there is no 
need to.” • ' ' 

Demirel maintained' tint a. mili t a ry training 
cooperation agreement which Turkey signed' 
with Israel foa not signal the birth of a mfl- 

S affiance between them. “There is no Is- . 

-Turkish mflftaiy affiance, nor will there 
be one ijiAbc: future,' barause/foere rs .rxr need- 
“ for “Whom /should we 'ally 

against? Our brothedy Arab countries? There 
is no threat coming from any Arab country 
against Turkey” ‘ 

He insisted that “tire military training coop- 
eration agreement between Turkey and Israel 
is solely -a training agreement and tins accord 
is not against ray fond party.” He pointed out J 
that similar training agreements haH b e en 
signed with eight Arab countries and ban. 

Tn response to a question about Syria’s con- 
cerns, Demirel said that Turkey’s relations 
with. Israel were “not meant to create hostility 
with other countries... The Syrian concerns 
may emanate from being misinformed, ot from 
miscalculating the situation. We have told tbe 
Syrians many times that this accord was oot 
made against them.” (Full text, p.6) 




SUMMER b nearly over — though one wouldn’t know it 
from the heat — and across foe land, parents of schooL 
children are torn between refief and anxiety. On Saturday 
the bids wiD be finally getting back to school and out of their 


parents hair, but at a cost Uniforms, books, stationary and 
school fees are only' the beginning. As foe school year gets on, 
private tutoring, foe scourge of the Egyptian education sys- 
tem wifi take a much greater tofl on famines’ pocket hooka. 


New mufti nomination 

Wonder about the post of the Grand Mufti of the Republic, vacant for nearly six 
months, may soon cease. Mona El-Nahhas discovers the identity of a judicial nominee 
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Dr H-Bayoumi Mobamed H-Bayoumi, 
deputy chief justice of the Admmisntrative 
Court, is to be appointed Grand Mufti of the 
Republic within tire next few days, sources 
from Al-Azhar Mosque told AlrAhrgm 
Weakly. The sources, who asked to remain 
anonymous, said the nomination had al- 
ready been made by Justice Minister Fa- 
rouq Seif El-Nasr, but seeds foe approval of 
President Hosm Mubarak. The mufti’s ap- 
pointment is made by a presidential dea^ 
However, scholars at Al-Azhar did not 
seem too happy witii the choice, on foe 
grounds that *hhnn gh H-Bayoumi is a 
graduate of Al-Azhar, Islam’s highest tireo- 
togical institute, he has not bad my connec- 
tion with foe institute since his g r a du a ti on 
mote than 25 years ago. Same Azharites 
object to foe government appointment of 
die muf ti, arguing that political considera- 
tions could influence fire, choice. Tbe view 
fore even b ee n advanced fast foe mufti’s 
post is redundant because. AJ-Azhar has a 


when President Mubarak assigned ibejfbr- 
. mer mufti, Mobamed Sayed Tantawi, to 
serve as the grand sheikh of Al-Azhar. The 
■sources said Tantawi had recommended E3- 
' Bayounu as Ins successor. 

The sources attributed foe delay in ap- 
pointing foe sew mufti to a meticulous 
search for tire right person. “The post cqr- 


-ries a heavy responsibility. It is tbe mufti 
who conveys God’s orders to the Islami c 
nation- Hence, the person who occupies this 
post should be carefully chosen, no matter 
bow much time it may take,” a source said. 

The 52-year-old mufo-nocninee joined 
the AI-Azbar school system at the age of 
1 1, graduating from AI-Azhar’s Faculty of 
Shari ’a (Islamic law) in 1970. He obtained 
a doctorate in law and shari’a from Cairo 
Un ive rsit y in 1983. For foe pan three years, 
he has saved as deputy chief justice of foe 
Administrative Court. 

“All of us hope the new mufti will act to 
serve Islam and rot to please senior of- 
ficials,” said Abdallah Abdel -Haii, dean of 
Al-Azhar's Faculty of Islamic Studies in 
Bern Suef. In addition to mastering shari "a 
and fiqh (jurisprudence), foe mufti should 
have a wide experience in passing jfcnwzs. 
He should also be pious, courageous and 
trustworthy, Abdet-Haii said. 

' Yehia Lsmafi, professor of hadith (Proph- 
et Mobamed’s sayings) at Al-Azhar, raid 
that Al-Azhar, not foe government, should 
be responsible for filling tins religious post 
“The mufti should be chosen by Al-Azhar 
scholars, and not ray governmental body, 
to guarantee that his religious opinions are 
not politically motivated,” he aigued. 

Abdel-Monetm El-Bexri, deputy chair- 
man of Al-Azhar's Scholars Association, 
shared this view. He was also dubious 


about the Deed for a mufti at all, pointing 
out that Al-Azhar has a special authority for 
passing fatwas. As a compromise, EJ-Berri 
recommended close coordination between 
this Azharite authority and the mufti. 

Ahmed Taba Rayan, a professor of ju- 
risprudence at Al-Azhar, and a possible 
candidate for the post, had made it clear 
from die beginning that he would not ac- 
cept it He said that gu aran tees were nec- 
essary to ensure tbe independence of tbe 
muffi. 

Dor Al-Ifta ’a (the mufti’s office) was es- 
tablished in 1896 with Sheikh Mobamed 
Abdou. a great Islamic reformer, as its 
head. Tbe mufti's original task was to make 
sure that death sentences passed by criminal 
courts were in line with Islamic shari 'a. He 
was also responsible for determining the 
start of tire months of tbe Hijra (Islamic lu- 
nar) calendar. His duties have do w been ex- 
panded to include responding to religious 
nupiiVtes made by Muslims seeking to make 
sure their daily conduct does not violate the 
teachings of religion. 

For the first half of this century, the mufti 
was chosen by Al-Azhar Scholars’ Associa- 
tion. But die practice was stopped hr tire 
late 1950s, and die minister of justice is 
now responsible for tire nomination, fol- 
lowing consultations with the Grand Sheikh 
of Al-Azhar. The appointment requires a 
presidential decree. 
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New head for antiquities 
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Special Alexandria. pp. i«15 


AU H*w«n L foe Dew’seaetaiy-geoeral of the Supneme Council of 
Anti(Ttrities [SCA3, says his dream is topulthe Mediterranean city 
of Alexandria on foe tourist map by giving a fece-lift to its w- 
chaeological sites. Hassftn, speaking to Neviiie ELAref,.also said 
•font lie w2! give priority to tire restoration of ancient jnq u n ments 
since mray of them are to dire need of repair. 

Hflccan, who previously saved as chief of tbeTfaaraomc An- 
txqmties Department of foe SCA, was elevated to secretary- 
general'fbllowing foe dismissal of Abdd-Halim Noureddin. Al- 
though -no reason was ofiSefally given for the dismissal it fol- 
lowed at anempt to rob priceless items from foe Egyptian 
Mnseum's Tutaakhamoun cotiectkm. SCA sonress also cited 
chronic deferences between Nonreddin, originally a feeulty of ar- 
dteeolpgy professor, and Culture Minister Farouk HosnL 
: NomroJm, in remarks to the Weekly, claimed he lad been, for 
some firo^ resisting “intense^ presstnes to force him to' resign. 


“It was not a well-thought out step,” be said, commenting on his 
dismissal He was especially disappointed that foe culture min- 
ister had issued his dismissal decision while he was abroad at- 
tending a conference, *116 could have waited for me to come 
back,” Noureddin said. As for the attempted robbery at the Egyp- 
tian Museum, Noureddm remarked bitterly, “if they must have k 
scapegoat why does it have to be me?” 

The new head of the SCA is looking towards Alexandria. “My 
dream, which 1 will work hard to turn into reality, is to pul the 
ehy of Alexandria on the tourist map by restoring and cleaning its 
archarological sites,” Hassan said. He specifically mentioned the 
sites of foe old Alexandria Library, Pompeii's Pillar, the Cat- 
scomhs and foe Graeco-Roman Museum. 

Acknowledging tint some monuments needed urgent repairs, 
Hassan said, “My new policy will give priority to the restoration 
of antiquities all over Egypt” be said. (seep. 2) 
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ABBAS Mabrouk. i .. 

head of AI-Ahmm ’ s 

science department, 

died on Tuesday of T l 

a diabetic coma and 

heart failure. Ma- 

brcrak, 61, who was t|>t '"'' l " ; T 

also AI-Ahram's as- 

sstant chief editor, wjp 

obtained a bach- 

dor’s degree in 

journalism from Cairo Univ er si t y in 

1959 and then joined the Middle East 

News Agency (MENA) as a science 

reporter. In 1964, he worked for Cairo 

newspaper far several months, after 

which he began his job etAI-Ahram. 

Throughout his career, Mabrouk fo- 
cused on scientific issues with a hu- 
man aspect He took part in fund- 
raising c a mpaig ns latmnhgrf by AI- 

Ahram , the revenue of which was 
used to «»ahti«h several medical 
units. 

Mabrouk paid special attention to 
Egypt’s environment and was allocat- 
eda weekly page in Al-Ahram to cov- 
er environmental issues. He acted as 
die page editor for two years. He was 
also the chief editor of Al-Alam Al- 
Gadid magazine, published by the 
Environmental Affairs Association. 


V ministe r 

SECURITY sources say they have 
discovered the identity of the prank- 
ster who misled Minister of Culture 
Farouq Hosni, taking him into the 
hills around Aswan to look for ’treas- 
ure’. The sources say he will be ar- 
rested soon. 

On 11 September, a young man 
dressed in blue jeans entered the min- 
ister’s office after submitting an iden- 
tity card to the police officer in charge 
of Hosni’s security. He insisted on 
meeting the minister, claiming that be 
had discovered valuable archaeolog- 
ical treasure in fee hills near Aswan. 

Investigations have shown that die 
identity card had been tampered with. 
Lost by its original owner six months 
ago, the trickster had found the card 
and stuck his own photograph on it 

Immediately after meeting the 
young man, die minister phoned sen- 
ior officials at fee Tourist Police and 
told them what he had heard. The 
young man was summoned to the 
Tourist Police office, where he spent 
fixe whole night undergoing a thor- 
ough investigation. 

Deciding that his story was plau- 
sible, a group including police officers 
and senior officials from the Supreme 
Council for Antiquities accompanied 
the man to Aswan on Thursday morn- 
ing to g ramme the treasure. It was de- 
rided that the minister would catch up 
wife them a few hours later. But when 
he reached Aswan he was told there 
was no treasure and that the young 
man bad disappeared 


I killed in 


POLICE shot dead two suspected Is- 
lamist militants on Tuesday in a gun- 
battle on the edge of a sugar cane 
field -in the southern govemorate of 
Minya, an Interior Ministry datement 
said. 

According to the statement, the mil- 
itants had shot at a police convoy be- 
tween the southern villages of Safay 
and Gamaliya, some 240km south of 
Cairo. The police returned fire and the 
bodies of the two unidentified men 
were found among the sugar cane. Po- 
lice also found two automatic rifles 
and several rounds of ammun ition. 

The Interior Ministry have also an- 
nounced tfaaf a police officer, Lt Tam- 
er Saiah Abdel-Hamid, died in a fell 
on Sunday during a search fix' mil- 
itants. The body of the policeman was 
found in Sahel Selim, in the Anahit 
govemorate, 320km south of Cairo. 
Last week, eight civilians and a po- 
liceman were killed in clashes in the 
area. Police later arrested seven sus- 
pects. 


AN EGYPTPIAN stowaway died this 
week after he tried to escape from his 
Saudi employer by smug gling himself 
out of the country in a box on board a 
ferry from Jeddah to Suez, Egyptian 
police said. A friend at Jeddah port 
helped get fee tin container onto the 
boat, but fee man was unable to open 
it later due to the large amount of 
higgagft that hwj been placed on top. 

The man, identified as Mohamed 
Ibrahim Abdel-Hadi, had been work- 
ing as a driver in Saudi Arabia, but 
had a dispute wife bis employer who, 
as permitted by regulations in the 

kingdom, kept ms passport to -prevent 
him from leaving. Police said they 
found food, water and a battery- 
operated fan inside the container, 
which Abdel-Hadi had pr ep a red for 
fee two-day journey. 

More than one million Egyptians 
are reportedly working in Saudi Ara- 
bia, replacing thousands of Pal- 
estinian and Yemeni workers who 
were expelled from the kingdom be- 
cause of the support their govern- 
ments expressed fix- Iraq’s 1990 in- 
vasion of Kuwait. One of the main 
problems Egyptian workers face in 
Saudi Arabia is Saudi employers 
holding onto their passports to pre- 
vent them from leaving fee country in 
case of a dispute. 


Although Cairo is going ahead with plans for a regional economic summit, ft found itself embroiled this week in a fresh war of words with Israel. Nevme Kbaffl reports 


An exchange of verbal tirades between Egypt and Is- 
rael thr e aten ed to aggravate tension in bilateral re- 
lations this week but is not likely to influence plans 
for a regional economic summit in November. Al- 
though President Hosni Mubarak made it clear feat 
the third Middle East/North Africa Summit (MENA 
Dp would be held on schedule, Israeli Prime Minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu launched a verbal tirade against 
Cairo for previously threatening to postpone or cancel 
■ the summit. 

“We are not seriously listening to these things," Ne- 
tanyahu told Israel Radio on Sunday, in r eference to 
Egypt’s announcement three weeks ago that it would 
be ‘‘impossible" for fee summit to convene if Israel 
(fid not redeploy its troops in Hebron — a long- 
delayed move winch has overshot its scheduled dale 
by months. 

“To threaten us wife the cancellation of the Cairo 
conference is like a man who cuts off his nose to spite 
his face,” Netanyahu said. He added find it was in 
Egypt’s interest to hold the summit, but if it “doesn’t 
warn to hold the economic conference, let it not seek 
political excuses. I do not advise anyone to use tools 
like this against us. It will also be of no help." 

The statements ruffled tempers in Cairo. An editori- 
al in an Arabic-language newspaper said that it was 
Netanyahu “who should cut off Ms own nose, ear or 
tongue." For his part, Mubarak finnly told Israeli tele- 


vision that it was in fact Nentayahu who stood to suf- 
fer if fee summit was cancelled or postponed. “We 
need some confidence-building here," Mubarak said. 

On Tuesday Foreign Minister Amr Moussa was 
more blunt “{Netanyahu] had better stay sway from 
Egypt's nose, so Egypt stays away from his." While 
saying it was “unfortunate” that Netanyahu had made 
his rwre w int, Moussa said fee s ummit would be 
held on schedule. “There are seven weeks left and we 
hope that this period will be used to aid peace and not 
destroy it,” he added. 

Meanwhile, progress in the peace process was not 
forthcoming a "d Arab ministers meeting in Cairo un- 
der the umbrella of the Arab League apparently did 
not address fee issue of fee economic summit. Syria's 
Foreign Minister Farouk EJ-Shara’ said, however, 
fefl t there was a “consensus to link Arab normal- 
isation wife Israel to progr ess in the peace process.” 
Sham’ also spoke of Syria’s desire that the Arabs 
freeze their participation in multilateral talks with Is- 
rael 

Alter weeks of c onfli cting signals from Cairo, Mu- 
barak said he was “ddeonined to bold the summit as 
scheduled," but this would require the US and Israel 
to work hard on reviving the peace process. “We are 
not calling the summit off but [Israel and the US] 
have to help us,” Mubarak told reporters last Thurs- 
day. “If the conference is held and fails it will be 


worthless.” 

MENA HI will be a high-profile occasion designed 
to showcase Egypt’s economic progress, and open up 
business opportunities for both Egyptian and other re- 
gional businessmen. Bat high expectations for the 
event could be dashed if Israel refuses to budge on the 
Palestinian, Syrian and Lebanese tracks of the peace 
process. Egypt is worried that if Israel does not prove 
its good will, enthusiasm for the summit will dimin- 
ish, and in nim result in failure for regional economic 
cooperation- “What is the point of a summit where 
participants do not converse, or where the climate is 
not suitable for businessmen to achieve good results 
for the whole region?" Mubarak asked. “The most im- 
portant feing for us is for the summit to succeed." 

Admitting that the current situation in the region is 
not “favourable” Mubarak said that he “preferred not 
to postpone the conference so that no one will take ad- 
vantage of the delay." Arab leaders fear that fee re- 
gion will plunge back into a cycle of violence similar 
to that preceding the peace process, with die possibil- 
ity of a new Palestinian Intifada breaking ouL Arab 
leaders say Israel will bear foil responsibility for tins, 
unless it implements signed agreements with fee Pal- 
estinians and shows more flexibility with the Syrians. 

Mubarak, however, remains optimistic, saying in an 
interview with the London-based Al-Hayat newspaper 
published yesterday feat “maybe Israel will make a 


move in die next few days.” 

The US also frowned on Egypt’s initial uhnnafentc 
Howevet Mubarak rejected suggestions feathc-Wg 
changed his mind and decided to go ahead with 
summit as a result of US and Israeli pressmen ‘TleU& f -- 
says it wants the conference, but it undoOu^ fefrr. 
position,” Mubarak said. ' v' -.-S- 

US Middle East coordinator Dennis Ross arrived inf: 
Cairo on Tuesday fix' talks wife Mubarak andMft i«m ~.a •=, 
to fin d ways of reviving the peace process and the eo- $ ' 
onormc summit. _ ' : 

“Ross will cany wife him certain ideas and we hope .V 
he will come wife a clear vision concerning off fee* '' 
tracks, including the Palestinian track,” said Osana £ 
El-Baz, Mubarak's top political adviser. “We cannot § 
concentrate on only one track, b eca u se fee^ peace 
cess is a closed circle." Again, El-Baz stressed feat jt# 
was up to Israel to take “positive and concrete stepaf 
over the next few weeks to reactivate fee peace pro-*' 
cess which fn] has plunged into a serious easts.” r . 5 
Ross will travel to Gaza and Israel during his tour ofi 
the region, but is not expected to go to Syria. . . og ! 

Moussa told report e rs on Sunday tint pro^ess m f 
the process will only be made in p roport i on to ? 
“progress made by Israel". Moussa warned that if S" " 

tael does not alter its position “the peace procesa^rifi | - 
collapse- It is like a plant, you have to water aid care §' 
for it, but if you neglect or harm it, it is finished.^ 


A night at King Tut’s 


A failed attempt to steal priceless items from 
the Tutankhamun collection has exposed the 
outdated nature of the security system at the 
Egyptian Museum. Nevfne El-Aref reports 


A thief who spent fee night at fee Egyptian Mu- 
seum in Tahrir Square last week, and nearly got 
away wife 24 priceless items from (he Tu- 
tankhamen collection when he left fee following 
morning, has highlighted fee museum’s security 
problems. Amr Sabri, 25, who was apprehended 
just before walking out of the museum wife arte- 
facts including a solid gold dagger, later told fee 
press that it “was easier to rob the museum than a 
jewellery shop or a bouse”. 

Sabri ’s near success exposed the primitive nature 
of security at the museum. Culture Minister Farouq 
Hosni immediately ordered fee allocation of LE25 
million for fee installation of an electronic security 
system. 

Sabri, who is unemployed, entered fee museum 
an 10 September and wn KfW himself under one 
of fee display cases on fee second floor shortly bo- 
fine fee museum closed to visitors at 4pm. After 
staff and visitors left, he emerged from his hiding 
place and headed towards the jewellery room of fee 
boy-king Tutankhamun which he entere d by climb- 
ing over an iron gate that separates it from the rest 
of the museum. 

Using a screwdriver which he had bought for 
LEI, Sabri opened three show cases and collected 
some priceless items, including fee solid gold dag- 
ger, necklaces, bracelets and scarabs. _ 

Sabri concealed the dagger in his socks and 
gfaKl y d the other items bi«ride one of the museum’s 
restrooms with the intention of coming back to col- 
lect them later. 

The theft was discovered the following morning, 
just before fee museum reopened to visitors. Sabri 
was searched as he roamed around the museum’s 
corridors by a policeman who found nothing on 
him A second search, just before he walked out of 
the museum, yielded the gold dagger and Sabri was 
a rrest e d. 

In statements to the Arabic-language press he ex- 
plained why it was easier to rob fee museum than a 
private house; “Inside the museum, .nobody asks 
you where you are going or what you are do- 
ing.. .but it would be hard to walk around a house 
without waiting up its inhabitants ” His failure, he 
added, was down to bad lock and fee “curse of fee 
pfaaroahs” 

This is said to be fee third attempt at robbing fee 
Egyptian Museum, the first having taken place in 
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Tourists crowd the Haifa of the Egyptian Museum 


1987 and the second in 1991. 

“How can someone spend the ni ght inside King 
Tut’s room, which is supposed to be guarded by 
policemen around the clock?” asked Mahmoud 
Maher Taha, director of fee Antiquities Registra- 
tion Centre. The iron gate separating fee room from 
fee rest of the museum, is shut down before the 
museum closes to visitors -and an inventory is takeo 
of tiie room’s contents, he said. “It is unbelievable 
that someone could enter this room and then leave 
in fee morning, undetected,” he said. 

Ibrahim El-Nawawi, an Egyptologist, said fee 
theft exposed the “existence of serious loopholes. 


and gross negligence, in fee security sytem at fee 
museum.” Had the security precautions been se- 
riously enforced, Sabri would have been arrested 
once the museum closed to visitors, El-Nawawi 
said. 

Experts described fee gold dagger as a very rare 
antiquity that could fetch millions of dollars on the 
international market Egyptologist Ahmed El-Sawi 
raised the possibility that Sabri might have acted on 
behalf of others, but this was denied by Sabri. 

Reports in fee Arabic-language press said an elec- 
tronic security system was to be installed at the mu- 
seum several years ago, but its installation was de- 
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layed by lack of funds and government red tape*;-' 
Alarmed by the attempted robbery, minister Hosteh 
ordered the allocation of I.F.2.S milli on for the inwc 
mediate installation of equipment. - 

According to Ahmed Nawar, head of the Mb*; 
scums Department at fee Supreme Council ofAs&i 
Equities, fee new system will include electronic 
gates, closed-circuit television, an early wanting-' 
system and burglar alarms. Infra-red equipment wfli.> 
make it possible to keep a close watch on all movisfe' •' 
ments inside the museum around the dock. Polic&v 
dogs will search the museum’s halls and cosridgK? . 
before opening, and after closing time. 


Private degrees 
questionable 

The chairman of the Doctors Syndicate has placed another hurdle in the way of 
four private universities, even before they open their doors for their first ac- 
ademic year. Shaden shehab reports on the birth of the controversial institutes 


Younger 
Nasserists 
break 
with DNP 


Dissension within Di- 
aeddin Dawoud’s Dem- 
ocratic Nasserist Party 
may lead to the birth of 
a new political group, 
spearheaded by a 
younger generation of 
Nasserists 
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Students enrolling at fee four new private universities due 
to open this autumn may be considered lucky. After all, 
they can afford fee hefty fees — as much as LE25,000 a 
year for some faculties. But they may find their degrees are 
of Utde value if they are not recognised as equivalent to 
those awarded by state universities. 

The Supreme Universities Council has deferred a de- 
cision on whether to grant equivalency to private university 
degrees. A decision will not be taken until the first batch of 
students graduate from the four private universities four 
years from now. 

Another blow came from an un ex p e c ted quarter. Hamdi 
El-Sayed, chairman of fee Doctors Syndicate, warned that 
medical graduates of the private universities will not be al- 
lowed to join fee union and, consequently, will not be al- 
to wed to practise medicine. 

Education Minister Hussein Kamel Bahaeddm told Al- 
Aknxm Weekly that “fee syndicate has its own conditions 
and regulations. The ministry does not interfere in the un- 
ion’s business and cannot force it to accept private uni- 
versity graduates as members.” 

The Ministry of Education only has the responsibility of 
granting equivalency to degrees conferred by fee p ri v ate 
universities wife those obtained at state univers ities, and 
this will be done as soon as fee first batch of students gratia- 
ate.” However, Bahaeddin warned feat equivalency would 
not be granted if the ^nrn'enla taught by a p rivate faculty 
proved to be bdow standard. 

A c om m itt ee of fee Supreme Universities Council will 
study fee hours and courses which the graduates attended. 
“We have to wait until fee students graduate to see what 
they actually studied throughout their course, because fee 
council cannot base its judgement on mentions," Ba- 
haedrfm said. 

^ He added that be would be meeting 

™ fee beads of the four private mn- 

| versifies soon to review “their cur- 
ricula and their faefitties, to detomine 
FLOORS IN A whether they have the necessary la- 

BEDrqqms^ boratories and hospitals.” He will later 

3493856 submit a report to Prime Minister Ka- 

ma! El-Ganzouri who will “take the 

n ecess a ry action". 

Hamdi El-Sayed, told die Weekly 
BK.ACS.SATT. that “we have to be frir to the students. 

5-065/442133 ft is b etter to tell than now that they 

win not become members of the qro- 
rfjratR, rather than shock them after 
S A FOREIGN they graduate. It is enoigfr that they 

are enrolling in the university without 


knowing whether their degree will be recognised or not.” 

If die degrees were recognised by the Supreme Uni- 
versities Council, El-Sayed said, then the medical gradu- 
ates might be allowed to join the syndicate. “But 1 do not 
think they wifl be recognised because fee universities do 
not have the necessary laboratories and hospitals. How can 
they be recognised as doctors if they have not had the nec- 
essary training?” 

However, not all syndicates are taking the same line. Has- 
aballah EJ-Kafrawi, head of fee Engineers Syndicate said it 
was too early to take a decision. “Why should we shock the 
students and tell them that we will not allow them to join 
the sy ndi cates before wc determine what the private uni- 
varsities are offering?” be asked. 

Medical studaits, El-Kafrawi argued, get their hospital 
training in their final university years and “so they do not 
need hospitals for this academic year. We have to give the 
private universities the chance to finish their construction 
wade rather than judge them now.” After all, he argued, the 
education offered by the private universities might prove 
betterfean that at state universities. 

El-Kafrawi suggested that syndicates should specify fee 
courses as well as the credit hours a student must take as a 
precondition of syndicate membership. 

Dr Samir Badawi, president of fee Sixth of October Uni- 
versity which has a Faculty of Medicine and a Faculty of 
Pharmacology, said feat “to make sure that the Supreme 
U ni ver s ities CoancO will grant equivalent status for private 
and stale university degrees, and to ensure feat syndicates 
will accept our graduates as members, I invited the syn- 
dicates and professors at the state universities to put fix- 
ward the required sped fications and preconditions. We will 
abide by whatever they say," he promised. Badawi said his 
invitation was turned down by Hamdi El-Sayed. 

Declaring that the Sixth of October University was well- 
equipped, Badawi said the university would take over, and 
upgrade, a local hospital carrying fee «me name. “Dr El- 
Sayed should come and see the standard of our university, 
thro he might change his mind,” he added. 

According to Badawi, 91 students have applied fix the 
Faculty of Medicine and 346 for the Faculty of Phar- 
macology. “But 300 is our ceiling," he said. Tuition fees are 
LE25.000 a year. 

In addition to Sixth of October, three other private uni- 
versities are opening this academic yean Misr International 
University, the University ofModem Sciences and fee Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology. 

All four have come under fixe for charging high tuition 
fees, feus excluding all but students from very wealthy 
families. 


A group of younger Nasserists, disenchanted 
by what they view as old guard policies, are 
considering the establishment of a new polit- 
ical group, aimed at projecting a vision of 
Nasserist ideology that is viable in the mod- 
ern world, reports Hazem Kandil. 

The split from fee official Democratic Nas- 
serist Party, under fee leadership of Di- 
aeddin Dawoud, is led by Amin FjdcanHar 
and Hamdio Sababi, two party figures whose 
membership was frozen neatly a year ago. 

Eskandar, who is currently working on the 
new group’s platform, said that the new vi- 
sion would “address new horizons and yet 
remain possible to implement” While re- 
taining traditional Nasserist slogans, new 
methods of-action would be evolved to con- 
vince the public that “Nasserism can be 
turned into a reality.” 

Eskandar was optimistic that fee new party 
would get fee green light from the Political 
Parties Committee — a semi-govermnental 
body whose approval is required to obtain a 
licence as a legal political party. “Although 
the committee’s approval is a major ob- 
stacle, 1 am sure our programme will be suf- 
ficiently unique to be refused,” he said. Un- 
der the Political Parties Law, to win legality, 
a new party must have a platform that is dif- 
ferent from the programmes of already ex- 
isting groups. 

Sabahi did not share Eskandar’s optimism, 
believing that fee chances of fee ‘new* Nas- 
serists gaining official status were slim. 
“There are many obstacles, especially the 
Political Parties Committee," he said. How- 
ever, he maintained that fee breakaway 
group’s most important task was to launch a 
general movement throughout fee country 
“to revive the lost sense of belonging in the 
souls of Egyptians." 

According to Eskandar, the split which led 
him, Sabahi and two other leading Nasserists 
to walk out of the patty was not caused by a 
power struggle, but was based on a “conflict 
of generations". Terming Dawoud and his 
followers the “traditional school”. Falfaivtur 
said the new party would be led by a new 
generation “with a different political con- 
sciousness." 


“It was our generation that battled to keep ; 
the Nasserist dream alive while fee olft“ . 
guard were locked up in prison,” he cob£f 
firmed, criticising the older generation -fix - ', 
having “no vision, no dreams, do hnsgioa^ • 
tion." .V-f* 

Meanwhile, Dawoud denied that his paf - ■' J_ 
ty’s ra n ks were maned by divisions “If any^' - 
one sees otherwise, that is his problem, ” bc“’ 
said. Ahmed Hassan, the party’s secre£atyr'“ 
general, also denied that conflicts existed 1 '' 
within the party. He conceded, however, that' 1 
“differences of opinion are only natural.”- 1 ’ _ 
Asked about the suspension of Eskandar,*^ 
Sabahi and the two others, Hassan said they- L 
had been “punished” fix* committing what he ' 
described as an “organisational erro r ”. They , 
bad, be said, illegally headed die anmiaT 1 - 
meeting of fee party’s central committee 
“attempted to impose decisions feat 
have caused confusion among party mem-** _ 
bens.” .. ; •f 

Dawoud concurred that the suspension was""*' 
simply a “matter of error and punishment” 7"" ■ 
E sk a nd ar maintained Hint fee new groitf'j 
and Dawoud’s party shared the same tdedP'/ 
°Sy “the difference would be in emphas& ^ 
He said the the new party’s platform wouM* -1 
focus on upgrading education and scientific 1 ^ 
research, launching giant agricultural and ht--’ 1 ' 
dustrial projects, technological advancemai^? 
restructuring fee public sector and “shifting^* 
its ownership to fee people” and topfull sC- . 
alisation of democracy. • 

Sabahi agreed wife this analysis, hfe-" 
showed greater interest in Gsmal AbdeK 5 ^ 
Nasser s three circles of Egyptian patriotisQi/^ 
Arab nationalism and Islamic culture. Sabafaf J 
is seeking a link between the three circles^ 
which would be simple enough for fee aver'- 
age citizen to understand. “Finding tint link ; A 
interpreting its significance and nnhurng it*' 1 
m fee consciousness of every citizen is mV' j 
first concern,” he said. - r 

Dawoud, meanwhile, said feat ail Nassdr^^ 
ists should be grouped w hhtn fee same par^ ’’ 
ty. However, he marnr^jji^j thsrt he wofld? 
welcome fee birth of a new Nasserist party*:? 

“as long as it remains committed to the getf^ ‘ 

uuie principles of Nasserism.” - 
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M^tiieir biggest war games ever, Badr-96, Egyptian forces, with all their arms, fought on all fronts, concluding 
v^th a major battle ivi SInal. Galal Nassar descrlbes the exercises and explore^ their possible political significance 


Ending ijinth a Sinai battle 



thenation’s south and north-west, foe 
Badr-96 war gabies ended wifean offensive 
ac&ss die Suez Canal amd annotod battles in 
fofc*Sinsi desert, fir the third and final stage <rf 
tbS^O-day exercise. destxibed'as die Ingest 
siqce the 1973 .War, 'fiKa^r 5 and “hostile’ 
troops used chemical weapons afmassde-- 
strnctian asfeey fought for control of adeseif 
valley. Bgnbogpffi ynfe, dropped and daces 


TaJdng part in fee fital stage were troops of 
the- Second a»i Tlnzd Annies, with an ar- 
moured division from the Central Military 
Zone (which enconqnsses Cairo and its sur- 
rcw nding areaa). The forceswere dhridedinto 
two-waning sides, and die terrain was also 
equally divided between diem, with each side 
getting a fitir share of tqontrtains^ twnmiwn 
passes, open spaces and waterbumera. 

The action across die Suez Canal began on 
Tuesday night after troops, positioned on the 
western bade, received orders to stonnaanss 
the-waterway to repulse an offensive along tbe 
eastern bank in darkness, troops used pontoon 
bridges and floating craft to reach die eastern 
side. The crossing troops had the support of ar- 
tillery which pounded “hostile’ positions in the 
Sinai desert bin cameundcr fiera: attacks from 
’enemy* warplanes that blasted their, bridges 
and craft out of the canal's waters. 

. The (Tossing was followed last night by a 
» simulated halite, involving paratroopers, sriqa 
(thunderbolt) commando forces, armour and 
mechanised infantry, in the. area of AI- 
Mohunetfiyat and along tie Ronmanna- 
Balouza coastline. The two waning sides, 
fitting for control of a desert valley, used 
chemical weapons to obstruct the advance of 
their opponents. The “hostile’ troops then 
threw 16 jetS^tersaal A^Aajetst^wortair- 
craft into the fray and die ‘friendly’ saeoann- 
ter-attacked with antinKraour Apache hel- 
icopteis and artillery fire. 

The ‘fettle’ was watehedby Defence Min- 
ister Field Marshal Mah&med Hussein Tan- 
tawi, Qrief-of-StaffLt Gen. Magdi Hatata and 


The final stage of the war-games also fea- 
tured a mock an attack by a ferge number of 
waijdanes against the area , of Gabal El-Goza 
near Abu Sdtan. The attacking aircraft were 
pidred up by the rafters of the Stb Air Defence- 
Division, which is equipped with a state-of- 
thp-ort mechanise d command sod .control sys- 
ta^ lntomati oa about the course taken by the 
attackers and their positions was passed cm to 
jet hae r c e p tpra as well as anti-aircraft missile 
sites wfaid) 'engaged the raiding -warplanes, 
wifea high rate offers. ■ ■ ■ 

K the final stage of the exercise, the navy 
landed troops along the Roumanna-Balouza 

lit n: : j _.UI*4«. nlpfent* 



Any messages? 


D efence Minister Field Marshal Mohamed Hussein 
Tantawi has repeatedly issued assurances that 
Badr-96, the country’s lsrgest-ever war games, have no 
political objectives. Describing the event as part of an 
overall plan for armed forces training, he has stressed 
that the games were not intended as a message to any 
of Egypt’s neighbours. 

But, according to analysts, the enormous scale of the 
manoeuvres, with tire accompanying obvious muscle- 
flexing, have undoubtedly con*, eyed a political mes- 
sage, albeit one which might not have been intended 
when the blueprint of the exercise was drawn up some 
time ago. 

Staging the war games in various directions along all 
Egypt’s borders shows the armed forces bad reached 
-“the peak of combat efficiency, indicating an un- 
precedented degree of military preparedness,” said 
strategy ex p er t Maj. Gen. Kama! Sbedid. 

Sbedid raid the exercise reflected “Egypt’s strength 
as a major power that is not prepared to have its na- 
tional security threatened or questioned... This is why 
the armed forces train each year as if it were the last 
year, or even die last month, before the outbreak of 
war.” 

Such a major exercise, Sbedid added, “conveyed a 
clear message of deterrence, die maximum possible po- 
litical and military deterrence. The use of the armed 


forces in these war-games is die political use of fee op- 
timum force.” 


The exercise, be said, must have “aroused the con- 
cern of others, whether neighbours or brothers. Accord- 
ingly, some of them may take precautionary measures 
in preparation for any contingency. This is only natural 
and should be expected. We too might have done die 
same if one of our neighbours staged such a large ex- 
ercise. Militarily, one cannot relax if there are active 
forces along die border that may go on the offensive.’* 

And yet, by conveying the deterrence message, the 
exocise would i n di r ectly serve to reduce die prospects 
of war, Sbedid sakL 

In Israel, the media reported that Prime Minister Bi- 
n yarrnn Netanyahu’s military establishment been 
debating die significance of the exercises. “We must 
follow with caution any movement of forces,” Ne- 
tanyahu said. “We are certainly not sitting back care- 
free regarding certain possibilities, but we are also 
making it clear id die other side that our direction is 
that of peace,” he told Israel Radio in an interview last 
Sunday. 

Maj. Gen. Abdel-Rahman Rusbdi EI-Hawwari, a pro- 
fessor of strategy at die Nasser Military Academy, 
agreed that the games demonstrated a “capability to se- 
cure our land” in all directions. 

The war games, he added, “reflected a true picture of 
the threats feat may confront the armed forces in die 
near or distant future.” They also served to show that 
reservists could be quickly mobilised and that military 
morale was high, be said. 

The principal objective of the exercise, analysts be- 


pfiotos: Toni Fares, NotM- Sobffi and MagcS Hemna 


tieve, was to provide the armed forces wife training in 
itoymenT 


^wiymnic oi uk oiutu “*** “ 

T'provkied . prote ction. Scdqa rod tneebanisedin- 
finjqy units were also dropped from the air. 

Simflar landings from the _afr arid the sea had 


which took place earlier in the Western Desert 
and along its Mediterranean coast.* Hus phase 
began with an air strike by ‘friendly’ forces .to 
thwart preparations for are at tack by ^‘hostile’ 
troops wiring to capture -vital, cc w grt m e posi- 
tion. The strike was followed by a major land- . 
inc fwwn tfw* sea and air to completely finish off 


di e- "hostile* offensive in the areas of Al- 
OnayedandA^Babta. - ■ — v 

Maj. Gen. Amin Hussein Ahmed, command- 
er of the Northern MiHtary Zoqe,.tokl M- 
Ahrant Weekly that the main thrust ofibesec- 
W jdifiw was die “strategic deployment” of 

troops and thear. roa&tess to .deliver a_ pre- 


VUCKurVi 

The sea landing along the Al-Omayed coast 
was. staged by three ships which transported 


Toops sou anroouMow uou uw 
Fb ey were guarded by destroyers, missile-. 
- ^ a sub-chaser and minesweepers, but 


cany lines in die area of Kfaashm Al-Esb with 
die' 8 bd of securing the 9ea landing by de- 
stroying ‘hostile' radars and advance units and 
them linking up with the forces that landed from 
die sea. Hus was fbUowedby the high point of 
the second phase, an armoured battle in the 
area of Alam Halfe. The lwratingg and die bt« - 
ulated felting were watebed by Lt Geo. Het- 
atafromahelicc^ter. 

..Tantawi, who watted the armoured battle, 
mvrKtpA rtiat the two warring sides should act 
. under the assumption that weajpocs of mass de- 
struction had been used_“As iong as the odier 
party along x)nr border is in possessicai of ad- 
vanced we^jons, we should take protective 

meas ures, eifecr neg at iv e measures to reduce 

the consequences of using tiiese weapons or 
positive measures,** Tantawi said. 

The area of Alao Alfa was the scene ofa ma- 
jor confrontation in 1942 between German 
forces advancing onEgypt and defending Brit- 
idi8tiiAnitytroopi 

Badr-96 began last ! wedc xn. an area near 
Egypt’s soutban btmfer with ’flieotDy' land 
and air forces repulsing a three-prraiged *bos- 
t3e’ ofreiKive that taroaed the Red Sea coast, 
the Kile VaHey.and fee oases of fee. Western 
Desert. •• ■ 

.. The attacking ferces estabti^ied a beachhead 
across the border after blasting die ‘friendly* 

. defences wifh.^ warplanes and axtiUoy: Hoops, 
armour and Chapparal air defence units were 
relied to the "fr^OflOy’ side from Port Suez 


fewve to “punish tbe 
tiDery was broo^it in and 
dropped to finish off the n 
Rear Admiral Ibrahim Yc 
of tbe Red Sea Naval Base, 
ed naval and air battle 


tout 


ve state". Ar- 
were 

forces, 
commander 
asimulat- 
as the troops 


id feat 


were being tranroarted by ship from Port Suez 
to Sa&ga. The "hostile’ side bent a submarine 


missile boats and warplanes to a t***^ 1 die trans- 
port ships, as they sailed toward Sa&ga. but 
they were repulsod, he said, i 
Maj. Gen. Ahmed Sultan, pkief of fee Armed 
Forces Training Department, expressed satis- 
faction wife die way the iroops were trans- 
ported by sea for a record distance of 350km. 

Maj. Geo. Samir Youssefi commander of the 
border guards, said his forces played a leading 
role in repulsing fee ‘hostile’ offensive and 
then launching fee ‘counter-offensive'. The 
border guads, be said, have been supplied wife 
tatties, ambery pieces ^and pir defence missiles 
“and are not simply eariy warning forces sow 
butconfrontaticm forces.” [■. . 

Taking part in Badr-96] were F-16, bfirage 
2000, Phantom F-4, MiG^l and Alphajet war- 
planes, MI-8, Apache, Gazelle and B uffal o hel- 

wam- 


wamAJ-Ltmayeama iwm 

preached the coast l ine. They also cszne und er 

fire from ooas&l artiBay. The ships returned 

Tbe par ah oopem w<a» drof^ted beliind en- 


CTaft AdStkmal troops were ferried by C-130 
tnaiqportSrl^ateamaSrtnms and trucks. . 

The‘flwodly’foreesaianagedtoendrclefee 
; beachhead, forcing fee Tiostile* troops to wife- 
draw southwards, and then went oa the of- 


ing aircraft. Anti-ainanft'Cfa^iparal, 

. SAM and Hawkeye missiles were used along 
wife TOW anti-task and El-Fateh anti-mine 
missil es. Also participating were American 
Ml-Al and M-60 tanks, M-113 armoured per- 
■ sound car riers and SovietiT-54 aad T-55 tanks. 
Tbe navy c o ntributed, submarines, mine- 
sweepers, destroyers, frigates, missile boats 
and landing and supply c^aft 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 


‘strategic deployment” or die movement of troops by 
land, sea and air from their bases to die battle fronts. 
Badr-96 was the largest transport operation in the his- 
tory of the armed forces. Armour was moved by traders 
for hundreds of kilometres to die northwest of die coun- 
try. Tbe Nile was used for die first time to transport 
heavy equipment and civilian ferries and ships were en- 
listed to transport men and equipment in the Red and 
Mediterranean seas. Egypt proved its ability at strategic 
deployment prim- to the 1991 Gulf War, when it trans- 
ported 40,000 troops along with armour and equipment 
to the Gulf 

Badr-96 also provided an opportunity to lest new 
weapons and equipment, such as die American Ml-Al 
battletank, anti-aircraft missiles, a new mechanised 
command and control system, as well as new frigates, 
.submarines and minesweepers. 

In addition to testing die speed with which reservists 
could go into action, Badr-96 affirmed the ability of 
commanders to run battles simultaneously along three 
different fronts. Moreover, a significant part of fee ex- 
ercise, averaging around SO per cent, and mainly in- 
volving the use of live ammuniti on, was staged at 
night This reflected the belief that future wars are like- 
ly to be hdd in darkness because of fee proliferation of 
infra-red [night-time vision] equipment 

Tanta wi said that the deployment of fences along the 
country’s borders had not compromised fee armed forc- 
es’ permanent defensive positions because some forces 
had not taken part in the exocise and had remained in 
their original jxisitions. “There is also a plan for fee 
rapid return of fee forces participatin g in the exercise in 
case of a surprise attack while fee exocise is under 
way,” he added. 

Tantawi said that most modem wars take place in 
desert terrain; city wars are A remote possibility. How- 
ever, he stressed feat Egypt had forces well-trained in 
urban warfare. 

More important, the exercise provided the forces with 
training in how to respond to fee enemy's use of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, be they chemical, biological or 
nuclear. 
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Freedom of expression 
and public service 


Awad Ef-Morr, 

Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court, ex- 
amines rulings em- 



phasising the right to criticise public 
servants 


In case No 37 for the 1 1th judicial year, decided on fee 6 Feb- 
ruary, 1993, fee Court was confronted wife a constitutional issue 
relating to fee freedom of expression as applied is respect of 
criticism of public servants. 

Under paragraph two of Article 302 .of tbe penal code crit- 
icising in a defaming manner whoever performs the duties or as- 
sumes the responsibilities of a public servant is deemed to be 
within the bounds of law, wife fee provision that fee critic has to 
establish the truth of all allegations. The onus of proof in- 
cumbent on hi m |W mVt this paragraph is further detailed in par- 
agraph two of Article 123 of fee law on criminal procedure 
which stipulates feat whoever is accused of fee crime of libel — 
by way of press or try any other publication — has to present be- 
fore fee respective investigator at his first interrogation, and at 
most within the following five days, a statement indicating the 
evidence, testifying every fact he ascribes either to a person 
charged with dte duties of public office or service or having a 
public representative assignment, otherwise tbe production of 
that evidence shall be inadmissible. 

The constitutional issue in question centered on the five days 
time-limit within which fete accused has to produce fee statement 
indicating the evidence he had confirming fee veracity of his al- 
legations. 

In striking down fee challenged time-limit the Court noted feat 
originally tibel is a crime en tailing disgrace or causing contempt 
to a particular individual. However, under fee penal law, libel is 
not a crime when the slanderous forts attributed to those under- 
taking public responsibilities of whatever nature are proven. Tbe 
idea behind deenmination in such cases is feat tbe efficient per- 
formance of public services invites foe concern of the people as 
a whole, and that within feat interest fee negative aspects of that 
performance should be overtly displayed by every citizen in or- 
der to avoid mismanagement and improper behaviour. 

In addition, fee Court explained, public services involve duties 
which public servants are bound to achieve, and not prerogatives 
to benefit therefrom. The framers of the Constitution were keen 
to limit activities of both the legislative and executive branches, 
with a view to enabling fee effective exercise of rights and free- 
doms embodied therein. Development of such rights and free- 
doms together with tire exertion of constant efforts for their ad- 
vancement marked, in fee eyes of tbe Court, their vitality and 
recognisable social value. Within that context divulging opin- 
ions in connection wife public services m in ors a principle of 
constitutional value considered a prerequisite for assessmg the 
maimer of their exercise. Evidently, foe methods controlling fee 
functioning of such services may adversely affect fee rational 
ambitions of any given community. 

The Court maintained, therefore, dot criticising public ser- 
vants along wife expanding and circulating ideas in whatever 
form are liberties to be granted in principle without being im- 
peded or subjected to prior restraints regarding their publication. 
Concomitant to any democratic regime, the Court affirmed, is 
fee preservation of these liberties which are instrumental in guar- 
anteeing fee flow of information from whatever source and ir- 
respective of boundaries in a market-place open to afl. Unless 
opinions are categorically and freely expounded, irrespective of 
their falsity or rightfiiipess and regmdiess of their collision wife 
or awareness of public interest, fee path for truth shall grow 
cloudy and become gloomy. 

There in no point in claiming that disclosing and evaluating 
imperfections or deficiencies in public services injures a le- 
gitimate interest, the Court remarked. Nor shall law be ad- 
ministered to conceal malpractice therein. What characterises 
the onus, utional document is feat fee electorate impose their 
government to serve their own interests. Deviations in foe per- 
formance of public dut i e s, whether effected recklessly or in- 
tentionally, should call upon citizens for their correction in pur- 
suance of their rights directly linked wife fee effective exercise 
of the democratic regime within which the government is held 
accountable before fee people and considered obedient to con- 
stitutional Umitalions, fee Court added. 

Careful consideration of public issues, fee Court went on, 
serves no end but to draw attentive discussion to their different 
dimensions. Deliberations conducted liberally in this area are a 
vehicle for overtly transmitting ideas, views and conceptions, 
notwithstand ing their being in favour of or against public author- 
ities, in order to peacefully achieve a required and thoughtful 
change advancing reform or progress. 

Indeed, opinions freely expressed and conclusively exhibited, 
will end in positive results, and in no way would reflect selective 
choices arbitrarily or forcibly made by public authorities. Public 
order is not solely maintained by the deterrent nature of pun- 
ishment The road to national safety lies in equal opportunities 
des ig ned to frdlitate fee free trade in ideas and to redress differ- 
ent aspects of public grievances wife adequate remedies dictated 
by the public wilL 

Therefore, the Court stated, alignment of constitutional pro- 
visions with the concept of a market-place of ideas in afl matters 
of public concern, is a most In no domain may law impose si- 
lence on others. Enforced discussion would result in fee denial 
of file power of mind, r es tra in intellectual liberty along wife 
imagination and aspirations, and ultimately breed fear joined 
wife coercion and constraint endangering fee stability of the na- 
tion. Consequently, fee con s ti t u tional protection of fee freedom 
of expression shall extend to even acrimonious criticism of pub- 
lic savants without invading its core or disregarding its goals. 

Viewing as presmnably false or coloured with bad faith every 
feet feat would disrepute a public servant is flagrantly mis- 
leading. Declared opinions damaging to fee image of particular 
public servants should not be evaluated apart from the ex- 
igencies of the weighty public interest which requires disclosure 
of all relevant information feat might reveal incompetence in 
conducting fee business entrusted to public servants. 

Under Article 47 of fee Constitution, fee Court affirmed, free- 
dom of expression is granted in all domains — political, ec- 
onomic and social However, two aspects of this freedom are ex- 
pressly mentioned therein, namely, fee right of self-criticism and 
that of constructive criticism, both envisaged as being par- 
amount for fee safety of fee national structure. Freedom of ex- 
pression is the derivative source of both rights perceived — es- 
pecially in fee political field — as a mechanism for a viable 
control through fee system of checks ami balances exacting fee 
strict observance of a disciplined coodu>‘. in public services. 

Also associated wife criticism, fee Court observed, is the right 
of every citizen to have access to and be informed of all materi- 
als relevant to the proper performance of such services. 

The constructive nature of criticism, enshrined in fee Constitu- 
tion, was never envisaged as entitling fee executive to exclude 
opinions incompatible wife its views in defiance of fee right to 
finely discuss public affairs, granted equally to all ci t izen s. Due 
account has to be given to fee fact that survival of fee freedom 
of expression depe^ <m securing adequate breathing space, and 
feat fee required constitutional protection for its core must not 
be shaken or waived, even upon a finding feat foe challenged 
opinions have gone beyond their rational limits. People normally 
and substantially differ as to what is extravagant or moderate 
and also as to a clear-cut criterion demarcating what is rig ht and 
wrong. Ideas are mostly advocated wife excess. 

Therefore, die Court proclaimed, a phrase in a publication 
should neafeez be critically reviewed apart from its context, nor 
scrutinised under rigid standards. The same applies to fee critical 
estimate of public services which must be honoured and in no 
way sacrificed or compromised to avoid slanderous s tatements 
against public servants. Enlarging fee area of defamation to pro- 
tect public servants against disgrace will narrow down feat area 
of open discussion, fee Court confirmed. 

Tbe right to conduct analyses regarding fee manna- of fee dis- 
position of public services derives from tbe popular control gen- 
erated by diligent and active citizens. Rendering feat control in- 
operative or burdensome will bring to an era! or largely weaken 
fee critical approach to public affairs. No hindrance fln»> would 
frustrate a fruitful, open discussion could be more drastic fo** 
penal restraints unduly obstructing evidence necessary for the 
negation of libel in fee respective publication. C r jptnAgri ng in- 
admissible by the force of law evidence submitted in die absence 
of the evidentiary statement a gainst libel prescribed by foe chal- 
lenged provision mil defeat all efforts attentive to fee valueless 
aspects of public performance. In aft events, fee critic wDl be put 
in jeopardy and stand trial for slander in spite of die veracity of 
meridess and tainted governmental behaviour. 
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‘Iraq’s legitimate right’ 

With the US continuing its military build-up in the Arab Gulf region, Iraq’s Foreign Minister Mohamed Said Al-Sahaf, in an exclusive 
interview (below right), told Khaled Dawoud his country was attacked because it foiled a CIA plot to overthrow Saddam Hussein 


T he United States has this week been flying 
more than 2,000 former “employees” in 
northern Iraq from Turkey to the Pacific is- 
land of Guam, before moving than on to 
America. Some of those airlifted to Guam 
axe reported to have been engaged in a se- 
cret $20 million operation to topple Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein, Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
officials revealed recently. 

“This is one of the greatest setbacks US intelligence 
has ever suffered," a senior US official told the Los 
Angeles Times. The handful of CIA officers over- 
seeing the covert operation in northern Iraq reportedly 
fled as soon as Iraqi troops helped Massoud Batzaoi’s 
Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) capture the city of 
ArbiL They left behind a fragmented cadre of agents, 
among th em Iraqi military defectors and Kurdish 
rebels. ‘Tt was reported that many of those were killed 
by Iraqi intelligence agents who entered the Kurdish 
areas with the KDP. 

According to US reports. President Bill Clinton ex- 
panded the covert operation in January, signing a se- 
cret order directing the CIA to provide weapons, or- 
ganise military t rainin g and install mteUigence- 
gathermg equipment for two opposition groups, the 
Iraqi National Accord (INA), a Jordan-based group 
that comprised defecting elements from Saddam Huss- 
ein’s special security forces and members of the mil- 
itary, and the Iraqi National Congress (INC), based in 
Arbil. When Saddam’s forces entered Arbil the' whole 
episode of a rescue operation for around 200 INC 
members trapped in northern Iraq became the focus of 
international news reports. 

Given the the continuing US military build-up in the 
Gulf region, and the story of the fete of the CIA- 
backed dissidents in the news, and it was only natural 
that Iraqi Foreign Minister Al-Sahaf would be lie cen- 
tre of attraction for most of the international media 
when he attended tire two-day Arab League meeting 
which concluded in Cairo on Sunday. 

Al-Sahaf did not take part in die foreign ministers’ 
meeting held at the Egyptian Foreign Ministry on the 
fringe of the Arab League session — the invitation 
was limited to those countries that attended Cairo's 
June Arab S ummit . But his presence was clearly felt 
through several statements in which be expressed 

Starving 


Iraq’s willingness to “open a new page” in relations 
with Arab countries. 

The first gesture by Al-Sahaf was a han dshake 
with a traditional foe, Syrian Foreign Minister Fa- 
rouq Al-Shara, shortly before the opening of the 
league’s meeting. The Iraqi foreign minister also 
held a separate meeting with his Egyptian counter- 
part, Amr Moussa, in which he praised highly Pres- 
ident Hosed Mubarak’s opposition to Turkish plans 
to establish a so-called security zone inside Iraqi 
territory. Turkey allegedly wants to prevent Kurdish 
rebels from infiltrating across its border with Iraq. 

Al-Sabaf said his country was hoping to develop 
relations with Egypt, “and to follow up economic 
and trade cooperation which we have already start- 
ed in a way which would not contradict [United Na- 
tions] Security Council resolutions.” 

Meanwhile, Iraqi diplomats, headed by their am- 
bassador to the Arab League, Nabil Nejm, were ac- 
tively conferring with Arab officials, trying to ex- 
plain the Iraqi view on the reasons behind the latest 
military confrontation with the US. 

-.According to one senior member of the Iraqi del- 
egation" w*ro_spoke to Al-Ahram Weekly, Saddam 
“has chosen foe right time” to attempt to restore his 
government’s control over the volatile northern 
Kurdish region. 

“Had this attempt been made at any time other 
than that of the US elections, we would have seen 
the American army’s ground troops in northern 
Iraq. Clinton can opt for striking missiles at targets 
inside Iraq, but losing one or two soldiers on the 
ground could make him lose the whole elections.” 
tiie diplomat, who requested anonymity, said. “We 
were expecting the Americans to strike, of course, 
but we also knew that foe strike would be limited.” 

Most experts on- Iraq believe that Saddam’s latest 
move in northern Iraq was a continuation of his pol- 
icy of testing the strength of the international al- 
liance against his country every now and then in an 
attempt to end foe six-year-old UN sanctions im- 
posed on Baghdad. Following the US strike, tire al- 
liance seems to be at iis lowest ebb, with the US 
failing to engineer a UN Security Council resolu- 
tion condemning Iraq for moving its troops to the 
north. 


The whole world is watching 
the situation in Iraq closely. 
Do yon expect that, as the cri- 
sis escalates, another US mil- 
itary strike against your conn- 
i try is imminent? 

We have done nothing to 
! cause any kmd of escalation. It 
; is purely an American “escala- 
tion” against Iraq, and it is not 
i foe first time that the Americans 
Al-Sahaf • ‘have tried to create a false pre- 

- text in order to implement their 
aggressive policies in the region and in particular 
against Iraq. It is not a matter of predicting. We 
have to look at facts, and all facts indicate clearly 
that the American policy is heading towards more 
tensions, more “escalation” against Iraq, with no real 
justification but to serve their interests — which can 
be summed up as imposing hegemony on foe region 
through confrontation with Iraq. They mean to hu- 
miliate and impose hegemony on the Gulf states in 
order to be in frill control of oil resources and the 
pretext, foe false cover, is that they are confronting 
Iraq. We hope our brothers in the Gulf understand 
that and are waxy of America's policies. 

Bet do yon believe that the Iraqi promise not to 
fire missiles on US planes in the two no-fly zones 
would persuade the Americans to forgo a new 
strike against your country? 

We did not give any promise. We said we suspend 
retaliation and we suspend exercising our legitimate 
right of self-defence against the American aggres- 
sion on Iraq — as requested by the Russian lead- 
ership and other countries — in order to give polit- 
ical efforts time to persuade the Americans to stop 
their aggression against Iraq. We want to try to find 
a political solution and scrap the two illegitimate no- 
fly zones imposed on Iraq by three governments. 
Those no-fly zones are not in accordance with any 
of the Security Council resolutions. It is an act of ag- 
gression. So we are giving political efforts the time 
anti opportunity to persuade those three governments 
— the American government, the British govern- 
ment and the French government — to stop their ag- 


gression Hffmret Iraq by imposing the two no-fly 
zones. 

The US said that It was not enough for Iraq to 
stop firing at US planes and that Baghdad shonld 
also remove its mobile missiles from southern 
Iraq so they do not pose a threat to US.'pQots. Are 
yon going to respond to this second demand? 

It is our legitimate right to move inside our coun- 
try, and we do not accept that anybody or any coun- 
try tell us what we should or should not do inside 
our country. They should stop provoking Iraq. 

The two no-fly zones were imposed 1 nearly five 
years ago. Why did the Iraqi government decide 
to move against them only now? j 

It is not only now. We have been striking at Amer- 
ican planes since 1991, and you remember very well 
that in 1993, before former US President George 
Bush lost the elections, there was fighting for more 
than 23 days. So, from the very beginning, we re- 
jected, we opposed, and we did and will do whatever 
we can in order to defend our country against the 
American aggression. 

Several political commentators accused Saddam 
of offering Clinton an opportunity to boost his 
chances in the coining election by provoking 
Washington to take military action against Iraq. 
What is your comment on that? 

Should* we remind you chronologically of wbat 
happened? Your question contradicts fiicts. There 
was a plot against Iraq in foe north. One Kurdish 
faction requested the help of the Iraqi government 
— its government, because they are Iraqis in the 
north, first and foremost We helped Mr Barzani. 
But the Americans, because foe plot was an Amer- 
ican plot against Iraq and now it is in the news, were 
forced to admit their actions. To avenge what the 
Iraqi Kurds or Arabs had done to foil the American 
plot, they provoked us and they struck at us in the 
south. So, they started it and your question is not 
lair. We defended our country against the most evil 
country in foe world, the United States of America. 
It is our legitimate right and we will continue to ex- 
ercise iL 


in Iraq 


Iraqi people are the victims of 
political games being played 
between Washington and 
Baghdad, Rasha Saad reports 


It is likely that foe oil-for-fbod deal will 
prove one of the most serious casualties 
of Saddam's drive into northern Iraq. UN 
Secretary-General Boutros Ghali 'an- 
nounced on 4 September, only a couple of 
days after Iraqi troops entered Arbil, that 
be was postponing deployment of per- 
sonnel needed to implement the oil-for- 
fbod plan because of foe “deteriorating sit- 
uation” in northern Iraq. Ghali has given 
no indication of when he would reconsider 
deploying the personnel. 

President Bill Clinton stated that the 
Kurdish city Arbil, which was seized by 
Iraqi troops, was to be a key distribution 
centre for foe humanitarian aid. There are 
fears that the oil sale will remain on hold 
at least until after the 5 November US 
presidential election. 

At issue is a 20 May accord between 
Iraq and foe UN (ureter UN Security 
Council Resolution 986) that permits 
Baghdad to sell $2 billion worth of oil eve- 
ry six months in order to purchase badly 
needed food, medicine and other goods for 
its people suffering from six years of sanc- 
tions. 

About $260 million was earmarked fra 
Kurdish provinces in the north, not under 
Baghdad's control, where the UN was to 
distribute supplies. 

The deal was first offered to Iraq several 
years ago but President Saddam Hussein 
refused, partly due to the proviso setting 
aside funds for foe Kurds which he 
claimed violated Iraq’s sovereignty. 

For foe Iraqis, postponement of the im- 
plementation of foe deal will mean pour- 
ing salt on an open wound. Though the 
agreement was not all they hoped for after 
the 6-year blockade, it meant getting out 
of proverbial woods. 

According to reports, implementation of 
foe agreement would mean that the Iraqis 
would get four times as much food and 
medicine as they were getting prior to the 
agreement In foe meantime, most people 
are worried about foe soaring prices of 
food since foe new crisis began. 

Mohamed Fayek, head of foe Arab Or- 
ganisation for Human Rights, believes that 
the Iraqi people are not befog considered 
in the fonmdatioa of policy toward Bagh- 
dad. Fayek argues that the US should lave 
placed more importance on the imple- 
mentation of the oU-for-food agreement as 
it will benefit Iraqi children, elderly and 
women, and not the government. 

He described the economic siege im- 
posed or i the Iraqis as a flagrant violation 






A woman shouts at a pharmacist in Baghdad after learning that there was no medicine to fiB her prescription (photoAP) 


of human rights, and foe latest attack by 
the US farces on Iraq as disregarding the 
rights of both the Iraqis and foe Kurdish 
people. 

“The US claim that it is seeking to al- 
leviate the suffering of the Iraqis under 
Saddam’s dictatorship is not true. Now the 
people are suffering from the sanctions 
and fears that their country will be di- 
vided, as well as the undemocratic actions 
of their leadership,” he said. 

Mohamed Abdel-Jabar, spokesman of 
the Iraqi National Council, the opposition 
umbrella group operating in Iraqi Kurdi- 
stan, believes that the Iraqi regime is re- 
' sponsible for the delay in the imple- 
mentation of Resolution 986. He alleged 
that foe military operation in Arbil was 
part of Saddam's plan to block the deal. 

“Saddam opposed some of thq details of 
the resolution, including foe number of 

outside observers during foe distribution 
and tire bank to which funds would be 


transferred,” be explained. 

Abdel-Jabar also claimed that Odai, Sad- 
dam’s son, was against the implementation 
of the agreement as he benefited from the 
sanctions as they stood. “During foe last 
six years, Odai was able to establish a 
large network of companies and control 
the illegal sale of Iraqi oil to Jordan and 
Turkey ” he said. 

Meanwhile the economic situation in 
Iraq has sharply deteriorated. According to 
last April’s reports, inflation of basic food 
items reached 5,000 per cent. The price of 
transportation increased by 50 per cent, the 
price of children's milk powder tripled, 
meat cost 3,500 dinars a kilogram and foe 
price of a loaf of bread increased from 20 
to 50 dinars. 

The average monthly income of an or- 
dinary Iraqi ranges between 3,000 and 
4,000 dinars. 

Hospitals are experiencing extreme 
shortages of medicine and equipment, and 


education is also suffering. “Schools en- 
dure shortages of desks and writing ma- 
terials. Many pupils have quit their classes 
to seek jobs, and teachers are also forced 
to take on more than one job to increase 
their income,” Abdel-Jabar said. 

Fayejc believes that foe latest escalation 
of difficulties in Iraq, combined with US 
interference will further increase the suf- 
fering of the Iraqi people. 

He stated that unlike its 1 990 invasion of 
Kuwait, Iraq did not violate foe territorial 
rights of another country this time and act- 
ed within its sovereign borders. Thus the 
situation did not warrant US intervention. 

Fayek added that foe US attack on Iraq 
was an insult to all Arab countries. He 
claimed foirt it demonstrated a complete 
disregard by the US for the opinions of the 
Arabs. “Why does the US treat Iraq with 
such cruelty, and not Cuba — which causes 
more problems for foe US Administration? 
Apparently; foe US respects foe Latin 


American countries more, knowing that 
they will strongly oppose any harm done 
to Cuba,” he said. 

Abdel-Jabar questioned foe notion of 
sovereignty and said foot it does not give 
die regime the right to attack or suppress 
its people. He also said that Saddam 
should respect Resolution 688, which de- 
mands the Iraqi government bait attacks 
on its citizens. 

Saad Saleh Jabr, bead of the opposition 
group Free Iraqi Council, based in Lon- 
don, agrees with Abdel-Jabar that the Iraqi 
regime is the primary cause of the suf- 
fering of the Iraqi people. However, be 
also described the US stance on helping 
foe Iraqi people overthrow foe regime as 
“ambiguous” 

Jabr calls on the Arab and international 
communities to offer political and financial 
aid to the Iraqi people, while at the same 
time isolating the regime politically and 
diplomatically until Saddam is overthrown. 


K uwait covered - : 

NEARLY 3,000 US troopy f 
will start arriving in Kuwait 
today for joint miKtaiy exercises - v 
with foe Gulf state. AntMnjssite' - . 
Patriot missiles have already i 

deployed in the country to defend h " 
against any possible Scad attack, 
from Iraq, US military officials, s&d . 

yesterday. 

Kuwait received eight F-U7- ... ' 

Stealth bombers and 18 F-16 . ’ /• 
fighters this week, and 1,200 U!S 
soldiers are already there taking,-^- 
part in joint exercises new thclirfqj . - 
boider — part of a US xxulitsay . ; i 
build-up in the Gulf designed "to - • 
counter any threat from Iraq. - 

Britain, meanwhile, aimoiniced' 

yesterday it was still ready to seqd 
troops to Kuwait if the KuwaifiT ■ 
government demanded. British 1- 
Fo reign Secretary Malcolm Rifktmi m . r . 
said after talks with b& Kuwaiti 
counterpart, Sabah Al-Ahmed"-. 

Al- Sabah, in London: “We have ' 
shown in the past a willingnessfot’ 
troops to be sent, and if if becfnt£-~' 
necessary in the future we would- . . 
also respond in a positive way.” _" f . 

On Tuesday, Franctt took what r; -^. _ , 
was considered a step towards; ;• 
supporting foe US n»ves.agmhst ! : : T / 
Saddam Hussein, as AP reported , 
that the French were willing tef;' 
allow American planes to fiyoro . \ 
French territory. K.. : : 
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MASSOUD Banahi, the head ' 
of the Kurdistan Democratic 'Party' 
(KDP) met yesterday with Robesti* 
Pelletreau, the US assistant ; 
secretary of state for Near East - , 
affairs, in Ankar a to explain his 
new alliance with Iraq. He also foet , 
with Turkish Foreign Minister ’•'*•3 
Tansu Ciller. " ' 

KDP officials said Barzani ainyjd . 
to clear the confusion over the' ■ . ; . i 
situation in northern Iraq and ' - - . 
prevent foe West from abandoning. ', 
the Kurdish safe-haven set up after 
foe 1991 Gulf War. ’ '.l?, 

Barzani’ s talks with Ciller •*.' ; 
focused on Turkish security 
interests and plans to setup a .i 
security zone in northern Iraq to • 
keep out Turkish Kurd rebels. ; ' T - 
In another development, four 
Kurdish refugees were killed 
yesterday and 10 others injured 7 ?' V' 
when their camp in northern Iraq;. - 
was shelled by foe Iraqi army and ■■ 
its Kurdish allies, reported IRNA^ _ 
foe I ranian news agency. - -;*[ 

| raai radar ...Vv? 

IRAQI air defence systems have 
been tracking with radar US and i 
allied warplanes, but Baghdad has 
kept its promise not to fire on the ' 
planes, said US mflitary sources f 
yesterday. ■ --- ■" 

Iraq said earlier this week it . %: . 
would stop firing on the warp lanes ■ 
patrolling foe no-fly zones over 
northern and southern Iraq. 

However, they have contained to 
turn their radar systems on and off 
said Lt CoL Andrew Bouriand, 
spokesman for foe Joist Task Force; 
Southwest Asia. 


WITH IRAQ’S oil-for-food r 
plan on hold, the Iraq! ambassador 
to foe United Nations, Nizar - : - 
Hamdoun, said yesterday there 
were no security problems in Ms'. - ' 
country that would prevent the UN : 
from allowing Baghdad to resume. 7 , 
oil sales. 

US President Bill Clinton said " ^ 1 
the plan to allow Iraq to begin 
limited oil sales was suspended : 
because of Sadda m Hussein's /* / " 
incursion into northern Iraq. . « 
Officially, the decision whether to ' 
proceed with -foe plan rests wrth‘ .~~ ~ 
UN Secretary-General Boutros.. ' 
Ghali. '' V * 

“1 flunk there ' is no security “ « ' 
problem regarding the personnel 'or 
regarding any other activities,” ; 
Hamdoun told rep orters after a"' 7 " • - - 
half-hour meeting with Boutros 
Ghali. The Iraqi ambassador ' 
refused to say whether foe UN " 
secretary-general had offered any. 
indication when sales could . Y.-- r 
resume. • 

European countries anxious to 
resume trade with Iraq have urged 
that foe oil-for-fbod plan be : .. . 

implemented as soon as possible, t.l. 
But Boutros Ghali can only . 

authorise sales after the UN ~ 
committee overseeing sanctions 
against Iraq is convinced fat Iraq 
has complied with orders to 
dismantle its illegal weapons . 7 
programmes. ■ r 

Last week, the US blocked foe 
committee’s approval of a formula 
setting the price of Iraqi oil, saying 
it needed more tim e to study 
details. 

Washington must also appro ve a- 4 
request by France’s Basque ... I 
National de Paris to maintain a ; 
US-based account set np to hold 
profits from the sales. The US, t . - 
therefore, has considerable leverage 
in delaying implementation. 
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Clinton’s ‘box’ policy. 


US President Bill Clinton is determined to pursue the deployment of American troops in the Gulf 
area despite signs that tension with Iraq is subsiding, writes Hoda Tawfik from Washington 


The American policy of boosting its military pres- 
ence in and around the Gulf is raising many ques- 
tions. Is the American armada only meant to con- 
front Iraq or to deter Iran? A theory making the 
rounds in Washington is that the Clinton ad- 
ministration's polity towards the Persian Gulf is 
one of ‘dual containment', keeping both Iraq and 
Iran weak, rather than playing one against the oth- 
er. 

The Clinton administration has reserved the right 
to strike against Iraq. This self-claimed right has 
been part of foe administration’s rhetoric, since 3 
and 4 September, wben the US forces launched 44 
cruise missiles at air defence targets in southern 
Iraq. 

Lately, however, die rhetoric has been toned 
down. President Clinton recently declared, “We 
have sought no confrontation with President Sad- 
dam Hussein. We never did and we don’t now." 


Clinton’s measured rhetoric came as a result of 
his failure to rally his allies into accepting foe bel- 
licose policy of disproportions! strikes, as claimed 
by US Secretary of Defence William Petiy. 

Tberefore, . the Clinton Administration is re- 
considering its policy towards the Gulf, while it 
continues to build up its forces in the area. 

“We are not stepping down,” said John Shal- 
ikaahvili, c hairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
“Whether air strikes will be necessary or not will 
very much depend on Saddam's actions, not his 
words. Saddam has now indicated that he will not 
attack our planes unless we attack Iraq,” he said. 

Additionally, the reconsideration of Clinton's 
policy towards the Gulf area came as a result of 
important developments on the domestic scene. 
Clinton has come under fire from Bob Dole and 
other Republican opponents for his recent handling 
of Iraq. The Republicans, who are irked by Clin- 


ton’s gains in the opinion polls, are accusing Clin- 
ton of helping Saddam regain control of northern 
Iraq and defeat the CIA operations to topple him. 
Republican strategy aims at putting pressure on 
Clinton to take a risky gamble in Iraq, and maybe 
lose. . 

The military operation by Kurdish forces backed 
by Baghdad has left foe major CIA effort in the 
Kurdish -con trolled region in northern Iraq in tat- 
ters. 

US efforts to strengthen the anti-Saddam co- 
alition foundered again On Monday^ as Kuwait 
temporarily withheld permission for the US to dis- 
patch two brigades to its territory. The 1 whole issue 
was a miscalculation on foe part of the administra- 
tion. It announced Clinton's decision to send 5,000 
army troops to Kuwait without getting approval of 
that state. The GCC (Gulf Cooperation Council) 
states, which include Kuwait, found out about the 


US decision from CNN. 

Kuwait ended up giving its permission for 3,500 
US troops to enter its territory after US Defence 
Secretary William Perry met the Kuwaiti ruler. 
However, Kuwait made it clear that the US cannot 
take the Gulf states for granted. 

The fact that Kuwait did not give Perry immedi- 
ate approval was considered a st unning develop- 
ment for Kuwait Republicans stepped up their at- 
tacks on President Clinton and the administration 
had to apologise to Kuwait, acknowledging that it 
made a mistake when it announced that it was 
sending American troops to Kuwait before getting 
approval from the Kuwaitis. 

Ut a briefing for congressional leaders on Tues- 
day, Clinton defended his course of action in or- 
dering two cruise missile strikes against Iraq two 
weeks ag o. Bu t voices in the Congress are calling 
for a long-term strategy on Iraq. 


Senator Nunn, senior member in foe Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, said, “In foe long ran, we need to 
provide the initial defence, perhaps combining with 
Egypt and Jordan and letting the United «*»♦»»£ be 
more of a resi dual force.” 

Clinton does not seem alarmed by the gams Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein has made in the north, 
** eC3 u Se ,^ e has made strategic pint in flic 
south, where the vital interests of the United States 
r ’ 1 l 061 resu h of the recent co n fro nta tion is that 
Iraq has regained control of its land, while foe v 
dominating foe sky of Iraq. , m* 

«, S a “^. relat ed American actions may T / _ 
erode Baghdad s ability to threaten US allies m-foe - 

uuii, out some are concerned that a weaker. Iraq 
might retaliate internally. Washington's greatest 
**w 18 Iraq may respond taTthe US attacks 
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The construction ofthelatestisrae- 
li bypass road in the West Bank se- 
cures the amfilock around Hebron’s 
neck, writes Graham Usher froiri 
the besieged Palestinian city . 


Burrowing its .way through the hills -tint fell 'be- 
tween Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the Gush Efcoon 
bypass road is the latest in_a network of29 roads' Is- 
raeli governments have braft hi the West Bank and 
Gaza in recent years.' The .boHdirig accelerated 

since tbeOsIo Accords 'worcsignBdin l993. •• 

Via two tunnels drilled through the hfllg and a 50- 
mctre-high bridge, the sew road — costing S30 mil- 
lion — enables Israelis to the Gush Etzion 
bloc of 14 Jewish settlements without having to 
pass throngh the “PahstimBnarea” of Befeteihem, 
■jyn effect . mating Gush Etzion a suburb of Je- 
rusalem. PalestimHTK are not allowed to use the ■ 
road, even though 1,200. dunams (over one square 
kilometre) of West' Bank l««l was confiscated to 
build it •. 

The road ends soufeof Bethlehem, where mother 
, -bypass ro&4 — road number 60 (570 dunams) 
links Gush Etzion to the Kkyai Arba settlement, 
just east of Hebron and horoc to around 7,000- set- 
tiers. A third "tmliiaiy". road (150 dunams)- joins 
Kjryat Arba to Beit Hargai settiemeoL Within this . 
triangle is squeezed Hebron, fee West Bank’s sec- 
mid largest Palestinian city after East Jezusalero and ' 
-the reef on winch the Osloprocess is grounded. The 
' bypass roads dwwvriiy. . 

Palestinians fear the roads are being built to draw 
die final map of Palestine in advance of die final- ', 
status negotiations **1116 roads are not there simply . 
to service the settlements,” says Palestinian geog- 
rapher, Khalil Tafekji, ‘irattostopPalestnam cities 
like Hebron and R dhlduin fmm mqi mvimg.” 

A look at the topography of roods and settkmezrts 
they connect simparts this view. West-Bank cities 
like East Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Bamaltah are 
becoming physically segregated from each other 
thanks to <3win* of aettleinenteTinked by die reads. 
Hebron is another crucial linkin the chain, largely ■ 
because of the 400 or so Jevi^ settfera who five 
amid the city’s 120,000 Palestinians. 

Under Oslo’s interim agreement signed in Sep- 
tember 1995,. die Israeli army was to have re- 
deployed its forces from 85 per cent of Hebron by 
April this year. Israeli Prime Mmister SMnrnn Peres 
deferred the redeployment to pressurise PLO leader 
Yasser Arafat into cracking down on Bis Islamist 
opposition and amending those articles of the Pal- ' 
estmim Covenant whfrfe denied. Israel's right to ex- 
ist When the Lflmd Party was elected in May; Is- 



Jews-only 

road 

MAYOR of Heb- 
ron, Mouscafe AJ- 
Natsbc, said Israeli 
soldiers prevented 
htn? and other Pal- 
estinians from us- 
ing a new road that 
links Jerusalem to 
the Jewish settle- 
ments located be- 
tween the Pal- 
estmian cities of 
Bethlehem and 
Hebron. Natshe 
told Reuters that 
he was turned 
back last week, 
when he tried driv- 
ing on the bypass 
road to Jerusalem. 
He said that sol- 
diers told him, 
“Only Jews use 
this road.” 

In response, an 
Israeli army 
spokeswoman said 
that “The Pal- 
estinian population 
has available to it 
acceptable [al- 
ternative] roads 
with passage 
points, through 
which Palestinians 
with penults to en- 
ter Israel may 


PLO officials 
say that the con- 
struction of bypass 
roads in the West 
Bank violates the 
Israrfi-PLO agree- 
ments. 


A Palestinian walks his son through the rubble of their Jerusalem home which was demolisbed by the Israeli authorities (photo: Reuters) 


' Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu re- 
1 that .fiie interim agreement would have to 
"to secure peace ibr the most awgent 
community in the world." Following his 
. __ — -i.with Arafet cm 4 September, Netanyahu 
said the PLO leader “understood” this, even though 
% wife notoaiy.” 

Such co mments . have alarmed Hebron’s Pal- 
estinians, who are worried about what these “rec- 
tifications” might entafl. But there are signs. Under 
fee interim agreement, Israel pledged to re-open 
Hebron's main vegetable market, closed in fee af- 
tennathof Baruch Goldstein’s killing of 29 Pal- 
estinians in the Unahimi Mosque in Fchnary 1994.. 
One year after fee agreement was signed tire market 
remains dosed. 

Last wedq, Jewish settlers took over two stores 
near the m arket, p rom p ting Pafestirrian fears that 
the settlers were about to clam the area as theirs, in 


response, on 16 September several hundred Pal- 
estinians, led by Hebron’s mayor, Mustafa AJ- 
Nfltshe, converged on the market to demand its im- 
mediate re-opening. “If Israel won't implement fee 
agreement, we wm inclement it ourselves,” said 
Palestinian Legislative Council (PLQ member for 
Hebron, Mohamed HouranL 
The Israeli army, backed by armed settlers, closed 
oft* the market Tensions were defused when Israel's 
military governor for the Hebron area. Colonel Ba- 
ruch Najjar, a g reed to meet A1 -Natshe. Najjar said 
he oould not re-open the market since this was a de- 
cision for Israel’s “political echelon” But he of- 
fered a co mpr omise: fee army would build a con- 
: Crete wall across fee market to separate “Jews from 
Arabs.” Al-Natshe rejected the compromise as a 
“violation” of fee interim agreement The Israeli 
army says it is in line wife the agreement Pal- 
estinians are starting to fear the army may be right 


Last January, a second “security” agreement on 
Hebron was signed between Israel's Major General 
Dan Biran and fee Palestinian Authority’s (PA) 
General Abdel-Razzak AI-Yahya. This calls for Is- 
rael’s redeployment to be amended according to file 
‘'redetin eaiion of the Hebron area as shown on the 

awarfiwrf map " 

Needless to say, nobody on the Palestinian side — 
save Al-Yabya, Arafet and perhaps one or two other 
PA negotiators — has seen fee map. But Pal- 
estinians in Hdjron already- have a fair idea of what 
“redelineatioc” means. They also suspect Ne- 
tanyahu is exploiting the January agreement as the 
basis for his “rectifications”. 

Since January, fee army has confiscated 3.5 
square kilometres and demolished several Pal- 
estinian homes in fee middle of Hebron to lay a 
“territorial corridor* linking fee Jewish enclaves in 
fee city to Kiry&t Arba. This may comprise only 


15 per cent of Hebron’s municipal area but, if 
built, will remove the Ibrahimi Mosque and veg- 
etable market from Palestinian control and ef- 
fectively split Hebron into a “Palestinian area” and 
a “Jewish quarter”. This is why, say Palestinians, 
Najjar offered file “comp rom ise" of a wall as a 
prehide to outright separation. This is also why 
Al-Natshe refused it. He knows — as does every 
Palestinian in Hdjron — that once the wall is built 
the settlers will utilise their “quarter” to swell their 
number. 

“The original agreement on Hebron was hard to 
take,” says PLC member Hourani. “But these 
changes are cresting a segregated Jewish ghetto in 
the heart of file city.” He warns of an imminent “ex- 
plosion” should Israel try to enforce these changes. 
But he declines to say whether Arafat and fee PA 
negotiators — in their haste to be rid of the snag of 
Hebron — have laid the fuse for it 


Lebanon gets a unicolour parliament Poll marginalises Maronites 


Government officials consolidated their power. Hizbullah proved its efficacy. But 
Syria is the mam winner in Lebanon’s elections, reports Zeina Khodr from Beirut 


. Lebanon’s five-week-long parliamentary dec-.' 
tkm has ended. Its itsuha show thaithere will . 
be no significant opposition in fee incoming 
legislatareartotiiatfeemsgraity offeenewly- 
- elected deputies are su pp o r te rs of fee Syrian- 
backed government 

The results of the final round of the fivo- 
phase pollr held in the Beta* Govemorate on 
Sunday, showed a landslide victory for the 
{madontioanfry pro-govcrmneitf National Uni- .. . 
ty election fidnel ^HIns ticket included ca& • 
dictates from the two main ShTite factions in . 
. file country, fee Amd movement and Hiz- 
bullah, along wife • incumhgnf dep- 

uties and traditional-political leaders. 

A former House Speaker, Hussein AI- 
Hussemi, a candidate on the National Unity - 
, ticket, told A f-Ahrpm ^Weekly that the co- 
alition was formed with, fee aim of averting a 
possible confrontation during voting. 

The Syrian-brokered list of fee National 
Unity ticket did not free any teal ch al l e ng e. - 
Twenty-two of the 23 candidates on fee list 
were victorious. The electoral battle infee Be- 
kaa was not as heated as fie previous rounds 
of voting. 

In 1992, elections in-fee Befcaa were held . 
on the basis of districts- instead of goveco- 
osstes. This year candidates ran on the smaller 
district level but were elected on fee basis of 
the largo - constituency; the govemorate. 
“This means til candidates.havelo rely on fee 
votes of aQ religious groups,” KhaH Hrawi, 
who won a seal; told the Weekly. TOiis is pos- 
itive because it jams & eradicating sectar- 
ianism.” 

Thccloctions in fine south and fee Bekaa 
were a test for Hmhnllah. ft managed to gain 
seven seats m pariisnrent, compared to eight 
'in the ousting bouse. According to Saritis 
Naoum, a cohzmmst in tbe right-wing daily 
An-Nahor, Syria, which is fee main powo- 
brokcr in. Lebanon, wanted fe dearly dis- 
fin guish between Islamic fimdamentalism arid 
the resistance Agains t Israel's occupation in 
South Lebanori'and the west Bekaa. 


to the international community, par- 
ly brad and fire United States, feat fire 
regime in Lebanon is not fundamentalist The 
Sunni fimriamentalist Islamic Group and the 
j^bbash organisation also lost fear seats in 
parliament This was because there was a rel- 
atively high turnout at fee polls and not all 
sects in Lebanon support such groups. This 
showed fire real dtmiensian of Islamic in- 
fluence in Lebanon, Damascus pushed for fire 
Amal-Hizbnllah coalition in fire south arid fire 
Bekaa to show there is a difference between 
fiiriAm wirtatipn and fire resistance. The re- 
sults showed Hizbullah gains in these two 
rounds and in turn means resistance wll con- . 
tinne since it Is an .important card for Syria in 
peace negotiations wife Israel” . 

Many analysts tend, to agree feat Syria want- 
ed election results to indicate feat Hizbullah 
remains strong in fee south and fee Bekaa. 
But they also say that Damascus used tire poll 
to show Hizbullah fee limits of its in- 
lence try helping to bring about FEz- 


Naoum told fee Weekly, “Syria, which was 
fee ‘director of the elections', w anted to give 


i losses m fire north and Mount Lebanon 
- and then, forcing fire group , into a distasteful 
alliance with AmaL 

The Shi’ite Hizbullah group has been spear- 
heading fee guerrilla war to oust Israeli troops 
from the zone they occupy in fee south, ft en- 
tered fire potiturel arena by fielding candidates 
in the 1992 elections. - 

Daring fins year’s poll, no massive Chris- 
tian boycott was witnessed, as in the 1992 
elections when a turnout of only 13-5 per cent 
was registered. The Interior Ministry said that 
ferae was an overall participation of 44 per 
cent . during fire five rounds of elections this 
year. 

Even fiwi^ fitere were calls by the Chris- 
tian opposition in exile to boycott' fee ballots, 
'loaders here decided to participate either as 
candidates or voters. But their representation 
in fee new padrameat decreased substantially 
and they are unlikely to form a major bloc. 

Naoum said fee opposition will be symbol- 
ic. “The Christian leaders who won are un- 
likely to oooperate'with. each other or with oth- 
er opposition groups, since their views and 


policies differ,” he explained, “Someone like 
Bbutros Harb is vying for fee presidency and 
his ambition will mean that Ins policies will 
tend to be pro-government Najah Walrim, 
who is an outspoken critic of the government 
and its programme, is tmlikely to cooperate 
wife other deputies or blocs. Fanner Sunni 
Prime Minister Salim Al-Hoss won but most 
of fire members of his bloc did not But they 
all have one firing in common... they wDl not 
oppose Syria’s hegemony in Lebanon.” 

Supporters of the pro-Syrian government 
managed to score crushing victories in fire 
elections, while Prime Minister Rafik Al- 
Hariri consolidated his power. The new par- 
. iiament win feature a strong bloc of Hariri 
supporters. This is likely to give him greater 
freedom of action in pushing for his re- 
construction projects than in the outgoing 
chamber. The last parliament did not back 
many of Hariri’s projects, having been hes- 
itant to let fire government accumulate too 
many debts. Hariri also enjoys a solid alliance 
wife House Speaker Nabih Beni who headed 
the biggest bloc in the outgoing legislature 
and sow has another big bloc in the new par- 
liament. 

But Naoum believes there are no real partia- 
mentary blocs except that of Hizbullah. He 
said: “Hariri may have 10 to 15 supporter*, 
Beni between 18 and 20, and the resistance 
[Hizbullah] has nine su pp ort er s, seven of 
them party members. I consider fee only real 
parliamentary bloc to be that of the resistance, 
emanating from fee fret that it is an organised 
party. Beai may only be fele to rely on the 
unconditional support of three to four support- 
ers while Hariri has around three to five. I 
don’t think that their blocs will be solid. This 
is because any contradiction wife Syria's pol- 
icy may cause rifts in fee blocs. They are not 
one patty.” - 

In spite of fins, the parliamentary elections 
in Lebanon achieved landslide victories for 
pro-government and pro-Syrian candidates. 
Tire incoming 128-member national assembly 
is predominantly uni colour. Pro-government 
blocs will prevail. 


Lebanon’s Christians did not boycott the 1996, as they did the previous poll. They 
found the results disappointing however, reports Amira Howeldy from Beirut 


The Lebanese parliamentary elections left a large number 
of fire Christian population, mainly fire Maronites, unhappy 
about its outcome. Out of 64 elected Christian deputies, 
there are only two influential and popular Christian leaders. 

Most observers attribute this situation to the ‘excep- 
tional’ nature of the elections in the Christian-dominated 
Mount Lebanon province. The constituency was divided 
into six districts, thereby fragmenting the opposition and 
dividing the voters. Twenty-five out of the 35 seats of 
Mount Lebanon must be Christian in the 128-member half- 
Christian half-Muslim National Assembly. The results, 
however, came as a shock to the Christians because Albert 
Mokheiber, one of their most popular leaders, lost against 
the ticket of Interior Minister Michel Al-Morr. The opposi- 
tion alleged that the government rigged the elections. Mok- 
hdber’s ally, Naseeb Lahoud, another Christian leader, 
won a narrow victory. 

The second phase of elections in die North Lebanon dis- 
trict came as another disappointment, with fee sole victory 
of Maronite opposition leader Boutros Harb. Harb is a po- 
tential nominee for the presidency of Lebanon after current 
President Elias AJ-Hrawi’s term in office expires. 

In the Beirut district, incumbent opposition leader Nagah 
Wakeem struggled to win his seat, while fire 16 Christian 
victors in South Lebanon and Bekaa govemorates were 
considered lightweights. 

As fee new parliament prepares itself for fee next four 
years, three main coalitions stand out the S unnis led by 
Lebanese Prime Minister Rafik AJ-Hariri, fee Shi’ites led 
by former House Speaker Nabih Bern, and the 'Druze led 
by the Minister of die Displaced Walid Jumblatt 

The Christians, who contested the elections for the first 
time since the eod of the civil war, complain that they do not 
have a strong coalition or leader in fee parliament, despite 
the 64 seals they hold. Critics attribute mis situation to Syr- 
ia’s wish to curb fee opposition, led by fire Maronites who 
strongly oppose Syria’s presence in fee country. 

Farid Al-Khazen, a political science professor at the 
American University in Beirut told Al-Ahram Weekly , “The 
elections are over and we can see that fire Sunnis, the 
ShTites and the Dnize are represented by established fig- 
ures. On the other band, the Maronites are represented by 
Hrawi, who may be one of the least popular Maronite pol- 
iticians in the country. Also, all the strong Kata'eb (Pha- 
langist) party’s candidates lost the elections, while before 
the war they had eight seats in parliament-” 

MP Boutros Harb, who won in fee North Lebanon dis- 
trict, told the Weekly, “The issue is not the Maronites or 


Christians in particular. Rather it extends to aO the opposi- 
tion, especially those who were against the controversial 
Ta’if Agreement which was not seriously implemented 
anyway.” 

Signed in fee Saudi city of Ta’if in 1989 , the agreement 
put an end to the 1 4-year-old civil war by re-distributing 
political power and increasing Muslim representation. The 
agreement viewed as unfair by the Christians, was the rea- 
son why they largely boycotted the 1992 elections in re- 
sponse to the calls of their leaders in exile and in Lebanon. 

“The government in this year’s elections, clearly con- 
fronted those who opposed Ta’if tty preventing some of 
them' from winning, it succeeded in doing so especially in 
Mount Lebanon,” said Hath. But political analyst Faisal 
Salman, deputy editor-in-chief of As-Saftr newspaper, 
countered, “It’s no one's fruit that fire Maronites do not 
have a leader inside or outside the parliameaL” 

The Christian politicians, be said, boycotted the 1992 
elections and have not been active politically; therefore the 
people forgot them. In addition, he said, “They are divided, 
as is the case with each sect in Lebanon.” But the main 
problem wife fire Christian community, especially the Mar- 
onrtes, said Salman, is that they still want to be fire dom- 
inant community in Lebanon, as they were during fee 
French occupation and before the civil war. “But this can- 
not be, because they are not more than 37 to 40 per cent of 
die population and are even given half fee seats of fire par- 
liament What more do they want?” 

The division of Mount Lebanon into six districts, said 
Salman, was flair because “h was the only compromise the 
government could make in an area wife a history of bloody 
conflicts, dominated by Christians who would not have 
given the. Dnize minority a chance to elect their repre- 
sentatives in parliament” Besides, he added, “the confes- 
sional nature of Lebanon makes it impossible to please eve- 
ryone.” 

In a study of fee 1992 elections conducted by a Lebanese 
research centre, a chapter on fire 'real representation’ in 
parliament concluded that the Greek and Armenian Or- 
thodox and Catholic candidates were dependent on the de- 
termining votes of fire non-Christians. Al-Khazen blames 
Syria's control over Lebanon's internal policies for this sit- 
uation. “The Maronites are the most vocal opponents of 
Syrian control Syria has not yet succeeded in penetrating 
all Maronite organisations because there is resistance, es- 
pecially in fire Maronite Church. This explains why there is 
such a weak representation of Christian opposition in the 
parliament” 



normalisation link 


The Arab League foreign ministers’ meeting reiterated the Cairo Arab 
Summit recommendations on the peace process but it was the situa- 
tion in Iraq which dominated informal sessions, reports Doaa El-Bey 


The 106th session of the An* League held last 
weekend in Cairo reflected Aid) concerns re- 


__ in Iraq. 

•rifieantty, fer the first tone since the Odo- 
yiwm were sgned, Ptitestmim Resident T a&r 
\aBit oped y admitted to Arab foreign ffitn- 
i that hte iteent meeting wifii lsradj Prime 
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tut progress in the Faiestanan , nacx. £h»ki 
lit* brofijetis tiboot attends ity Iaael to fieae 
oplementation of what was agreed upon emit^r 
totting meetings feat m^y.liaye political fe- 
” said Arafet after tbe emagency mefiring be 
sted to brief fee Arab ministers about uie sti- 
in fee Ociupied Territories, hr ufifect; Arafot 
potting, the intractable prcWems perfesmng to 


Jerusalem, Hebron, and Israeli settlements in the 
hands ;of fee Arab governments. 

- As expected, the three-day long meetings were 
not devoid of inter-Arab differences. In a closed 
meeting of the foreign ministers, differences arose 
between fee Syrian and Lebanese positions, on fire 
one hand and fee Palestinian position, dn fire other. 
Syria wants fuller coor dinatio n to link the three 
tracks. However. Palestinian officials explained that 
they fear that such a step would give Israel fee ex- 
cuse to 'renege on other wi mi n iu nnun 
During fire meeting, Syria demanded feat normal- 
isation wife Israel be pat on hold until progress is 
made in fire peace process. Even though there was . 
some appostooa to this proposal, Syrian Foreign 
Mimstei Farouq Al-Shara stated tin fee second day 
of fee summit mat Jus couitzy’s proposal is gaining 
supp ort.' 


At the end of the (fry, even though there was no 
formal linking normalising relations Wife 

Israel to progress in fire peace process, Arab for- 
eign ministers decided on the course of action to 
be put to Arab heads of state. The final impression 
is. however, that fire impact of the proposals, state- 
ments and condemnations coming fr om these meet- 
ings was weaker than that of fire Cairo Arab Sum- 
mit held in June. That summit earned greater 
weight because foreign minis terial meetings were 
followed a day later by consultations between Arab 
presidents and kings. That, fee Arab heads-of state 
had presented a common Arab vision of peace. In 
contrast, last week’s Arab League, meeting did not 
add to fire recommendations agreed upon in Cairo 
in June. • 

On fire question of Iraq, however, foreign min- 
isters were ' more vocal. Although the US strike 


against Iraq was not on the agenda of the Arab 
League meetings last week, there was a consensus 
that Iraqi territorial integrity should be maintained. 
Even Kuwait’s Foreign Minister Sheikh Sabah Al- 
Abmed AJ-Sabah supported this view, saying that 
Kuwait does not welcome a division of Iraq. 

Ax i Arab league statement condemned fee pro- 
posed Turkish buffer zone aimed at halting Kmdisb 
infiltration. Once again, it was left to the Arab 
League Secretary -General Esmai Abdel Megtad to 
deliver the strongest view, “We will never tolerate 
any Turkish violation of the border wife Iraq.” 
However, he admitted rimt Baghdad had not asked 
the League to include the topic of the situation in 
the north of the country on fire ministerial session's 
agenda. The League Council's final statement con- 
demned foreign intervention in the internal affairs 
of an Arab league state. 


Concretely, the meetings did not produce a direct 
message from the Arab League to the US on the re- 
cent attack on Iraq, in contrast to what some of- 
ficials declared in private. One League official said: 
‘*Tbe US must give up file use of force against Iraq 
in as much as the situation in Iraqi Ku rdistan is an 
in ternal Iraqi affair ” 

Another thorny i«m» was Iraq's im plemen tation 
of UN Security Council resolutions. It was sug- 

r ed that Arab stales should find an Arab criteria 
evaluating how well Iraq is implementing the 
resolutions in question. This would be instead of 
relying op the verdicts of Ralph Ekeus, bead of the 
UN mission entrusted with disarming Iraq of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. All Arab ministers agreed 
feat fee oil-for-food deal must be implemented as 
soon as possible to alleviate fire suffering of fee Ira- 
qi people. 
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problems 


with Iraq’ 


For the first time since the Kurdish issue came into prominence again with the re- 
cent Iraq-US Gulf crisis, Turkey’s President Suleiman Demirel, whose country is 
a key player in the arena, has spelt out his government’s position on security- 
related issues, including relations with Israel and the Arabs. In an exclusive inter- 
view with Omayma Abdel-Latif in Ankara, Demirel said Turkey was going 
ahead with its plan for what he called a 'Danger Zone' on the Iraqi side of the 
common border to ensure Turkish security. The zone will be five to 15 kilometres 
wide and Turkey will keep tabs on it by remote control and not a permanent mil- 
itary presence. His implication was that Turkish troops would go into the zone 
only in pursuit of Kurdish separatists of the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) trying 
to infiltrate Into Turicey. To allay Arab fears, Demirel said Turkey’s recent military 
agreement with Israel was merely a training accord and was identical to pacts 
Turkey had already signed with eight Arab countries as well as Iran. 



What is your assessment of the current 
crisis in northern Iraq? 

We are following the recent develop- 
ments in Iraq with deep concern. From 
the beginning, we invited the parties to 
regain from the use of force. We have 
called on all parties to exercise the ut- 
most restraint in order to contain the con- 
flict and prevent farther escalation. We 
believe that foreign intervention will only 
further complicate the situation. It is an 
unfortunate development for the suffering 
Iraqi people and for embargo-affected 
Turicey that the course of events has 
caused die postponement of the imple- 
mentation of the UN Security Council 
Resolution No 986. 1 do hope the resolu- 
tion will be put into effect in order not to 
further punish the Iraqi people and give 
Turkey a partial relief. 


southern Lebanon? 

Again I would like to emphasise that this 
is not a buffer zone and has got nothing 
to do with the Israeli buffer zone inside 
Lebanon. We only want to keep our bor- 
ders protected and not to occupy Iraqi 
land. We will not permit the PKK to be- 
come active in this area. This is the one 
and only purpose of this operation. 


There is no such alliance now. As far as 
Turkey's position is concerned we are 
part of a coalition called Provide Comfort 
to protect northern Iraqis. This Gulf al- 
liance was (mly in 1990-91 but it is gone 
now. 


Will Turkey allow Us air bases to be 
used by American planes in case the 
US wants to strike again at Iraq? 

We did not discuss this issue with the US 
defence secretary when he was in Ankara 
yesterday. 


But will Turkey allow that in case It 
was asked by the IIS? 

It depends on which part of Iraq they 


But wffl Turkey go 
ahead with the se- 
curity zone plan in 
northern Iraq? 

Yes. The latest de- 
velopments have 
created an at- 
mosphere for the 
PKK to play rough 
shod in northern 
Iraq. The PKK will 
try to infiltrate our 
borders in order to 
cany out cross- 

border attacks and 

step up its tenor 
campaign. The recent developments in 
Iraq have aggravated the already existing 
power vacuum in the region and Turkey 
is faced with tire necessity of taking a se- 
ries of appropriate measures in order to 
maintain its own security and protect in- 
nocent civilians. So within this context 
we decided to consider an area running 
parallel to our border with a width of five 
to 15km, depending upon the geo- 
graphical situation, as a temporary Dan- 
ger Zone. There will be no permanent 
military presence in this zone, but it will 
be kept under control by various in- 
telligence and surveillance means. This 
new measure will in no way infringe 
upon Iraq's sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and unity. On the contrary we are 
defending the territorial integrity of Iraq. 


The Kurdish problem had been a came 
of growing concern for the Turkish 
government. How do you perceive a set- 
tlement to this problem? 

There is no such tiling as a Ku rdish prob- 
lem. Turkey does not have a Kurdish 
problem. There are people in this country 
who call themselves Kurds. They have 
been living here thousands of years and 
they have no problem with the Turkish 
state because they are part of it Our cit- 
izens living in southeast Anatolia are an 
integral pari of our nation. Our 
problem is with the terrorists of 
— the PKK whose violence has 
claimed thousands of lives. The 
Tur kish security forces have so 


Syrian officials claim that PKK presence 
in Syria is not tolerated, yet we have ev- 
idence that the leaders of these organ- 
isations are still residing in Syria. So the 
Syrian support for the PKK continues un- 
abated and the number of terrorist in- 
filtrations into Turkey have increased in 
tiie last 12 months. I told President Hafez 
Al- Assad this several times during our 
meetings and we urged the Syrians to ’take 
the necessary measures to prevent terror- 
ist activities directed against Turkey em- 
anating from Syrian -territories. But if a 
neighbour is supporting bloodshed, it 
should be blamed for this bloodshed. 


create hostility with othfr countries, but 
the Syrian concerns may emanate from 
being misinformed or ngscalculating the 
situation. We have told the Syrians many 
times that this accord [was not aimed 
against them. But Syrih. on the other 
hand, maintains good relations with 
Greece and we are not saying that Syria 
should not have good relations with the 
Greeks. 


and that a joint team of Turkish, Syrian 
and Iraqi experts conduct these studies. 
But both Syria and Iraq do not agree and 
insist on sharing the nvers flow by di- 
viding it into three equal parts. Thu, in 
feet, is one of the mam reasons why Tur- 
key proposes a scientific way of allocating 
the Euphrates water. Rejecting this meth- 
od inevitably leads us to arbitrary and po- 
litical water demands. 


i - .i , .i • „ l unosn security torces nave so 

I would like to emphasise that this . IS not fer been effective to a large ex- 

a buffer zone and has got nothing to do ^ m a^dT^i^“iLSe 

with the Israeli buffer zone inside Leb- hattbe ^ aeat6ocsstiU 

anon. We only want to keep our borders 

protected and not to occupy Iraqi land 9 


You once stated that Turkey was 
against any military bloc in the Middle 
East because it would hinder all peace 
efforts in die region. But some view the 
Israeti-T uridsh mil- 

itary agreement as a 

possible alliance In the ■ 

making. What is you 
plea? 

There is no Israeli- 
Turkish alliance. 


Another problem which is causing 
great concern in both I^aq and Syria is 
the water issue as Turkey Is accused of 
controlling the water flow from the Eu- 
phrates, therefore affecting the water 
share of both countries.' What is your 
own view? 

These are unfounded accusations because 
Turkey has been releasing sufficient 


But what about the ou fbeHEte 
phrates? 

They are under construction. But dams are 
not going to cause harm to Syria. On the 
contrary, they are regulating tiie river. : • 


Will Turkey attend the Baghdad coin 
ference on water due to be held need: 
November between Syria and Iraq? 7'V 
It depends on what the prir-; 
pose of tins conference 
would be. If it is going to . 
talk about dividing the wa- 
ter, I do not know. But 


want to attack. But I do not think the US 
will strike at northern Iraq again because 
there is no need to. There is operation 
Provide Comfort which is defensive and 
not aggressive and it is only meant to 
protect northern Iraq from Iraqi aggres- 
sion. 


During the last strike, Turkey main- 
tained a low profile. Where exactly 
does Turicey stand? 

What is going on is part of the Gulf crisis 
which continues and we did not take a 
position. We did not condemn or ap- 
prove. It is a complicated case and these 
is a fight and Turkey does not want to be 
involved. We do not have any problems 
with the Iraqis. Iraq’s problems are with 
others: the US, Britain and Fiance. 


Turkish Prime Minister Nec- 
metttn Erbakan has recently 
called for a conference that 
would bring together Syria, 
Iran, Turkey and Iraq to find 
a settlement for the Kurdish 

issue? 

I do not believe this meeting will be held 
but tiie foreign ministry officials of these 
countries have been getting together for 
several years and there might be higher- 
level contacts among these countries be- 
cause we do not want a Kurdish state in 
northern Iraq. The main issue on the agen- 
da of these meetings is to abort any at- 
tempt that aims at creating a Kurdish state 


irrtl ■ 1 .1 • TS »• 7 1 tcT, I QO UOl KQOW. DUt VW 

There is no such thing as a Kurdish prob- wm ask them how; mt# 

lunuan mu mice, nor 7 mi 1 , 7 ry 7-7 7 water do they need. We are 

win there be one in the lem. Turkey does not have a Kurdish prob- not going to talk 
lem. There are people in this country who 
call themselves Kurds . They have been liv- enough for everybody. : 

ing here thousands of years 9 


in northern Iraq. 


Some have raised fears that this might 
be similar to the Israeli buffer zone in 


But you were part of an alliance that 


Do you think there is room for improve- 
ment in Turidsh-Syrian relations es- 
pecially since Premier Erbakan is plan- 
ning to visit Syria? 

It depends mainly on the Syrians. For our 
part, Turkey desires to maintain friendly 
relations and promote cooperation with 
Syria but the most important factor which 
hinders meaningful cooperation is the con- 
tinuing Syrian support for the PKK. While 


future because there is 
no need for it Whom 
should we ally against? 

Our brotherly Arab 
countries? There is no 
threat coming from any 
Arab country against 
Turkey. The Military — — — — 

Training Cooperation 
Agreement between Tur- 
key and Israel is solely a training agree- 
ment and this accord is not against any 
third party. Turkey has signed such mil- 
itary agreement with right Arab countries 
as well as Iran. 

Our views were conveyed to the Egyp- 
tian side at the highest level: During my 
meeting with President Mubarak (hiring 
his brief visit to Turkey, he staled that the 
Egyptian side was satisfied with tire in- 
formation given by our side and that they 


considered the matter closed. 


Bat Syria, for example, believes this 
military agreement to be threatening 
its national security especially by al- 
lowing the Israeli forces to use Turkish 
air space and territorial waters to carry 
out their training? 

It should be made clear that our re- 
lationship with Israel is not meant 


to 


amounts of Euphrates waters to Syria and 
will continue to do so. To give an ex- 
ample, Turkey has released 850 m3/ 
second of Euphrates water in 1995 to Syr- 
ia which is much more than two-thirds of 
tiie Euphrates flow in a normal year. But 
some media in some Arab countries and 
some Arab politicians say that Turkey in- 
tends to cut the Euphrates water flow to its 
neighbours. Turkey has never intended to 
use the Euphrates water as a weapon or as 
an instrument of pressure against either 
Syria or Iraq and will never do so in tire 
future. But it riiould also be admitted that 
Turkey has the right of using the Eu- 
phrates water to which it contributes more, 
that 90 per cent 

For more than 10 years, Turkey has 
been proposing to Syria and Iraq that the 
allocation of the Euphrates — Tigris basin 
water be made through a scientific method 


With the coming to 
er of an Islamist prfip; 
minister, some raised 
1 ■ ■ ■ concern that this would 

be a sign that secularism 
is in danger? ' v. 

Secularism is not under threat in Te 
and will not be under threat. It is 
our constitution and our way of iffa anfl 


we think we should continue this way. :r- 


What is yon assessment of Egyptiani- 
Turkish relations? 

The strong ties based on common history 
and shared values constitute the baas of 
the excellent relations between Turkey 
and Egypt I am confident that in every 
field these relations will continue to :de*r 
velop. There are no political problems he; 
tween Turkey and EgjpL These are even 
similarities in our position regarding bi- 
lateral, regional and global issues, and. 
these elements help ns to (haw & parallel 
between our foreign policy priorities, arid. • 
facilitate the development of our coop- 
eration cm the bilateral as well as .inter- 
national levels. 


Turkish interests come first 




Turkey is going ahead with its plan to establish a security belt on Iraqi soil despite Arab crit- 
icism, reports Omayma Abdel Latif from Ankara 





As Iraq's neighbours waited in nervous si- 
lence, Turkey revealed plans to establish a 
security belt on Iraqi soil. This security 
zone is intended to prevent further attacks 
from the separatist Kurds of the Kurdistan 
Workers Party (PKK) headed by Abdollah 
Oclan, or a repeat of the influx of Iraqi 
Kurds into Turkey. 

“When you leave a central government 
in power even though it has lost control of 
its northern and southern regions, and 
when you have an embargo in place, it is a 
very dangerous recipe,” said erne Turkish 
journalist of Iraq. “You have to expect that 
other countries in the region will use this 
power vacuum to their own advantage,” be 
added. 

hr Turkey, politics are played out on a 
field delineated by the arm y, according to 
one Turkish diplomat. The angry response 
of tiie Arab world to Turkey's security 
zone plan was not heeded by army leaders. 
“If the Turkish army believes it was a nec- 
essary step, they will implement it without 
considering how it will be received in the 
Middle East,” the diplomat said. 

Hasan Koni, head of tiie Ankara-based 
Ameri can-T rakish Strategic Institution, 
however, believes that the security zone 
plan was a policy that could have Jbeen 
used before Massoud Barzani, leader of 
the Kurdistan Democratic Party, achieved 
success in northern Iraq. However, “Tak- 
ing into consideration tiie current develop- 
ments, it is unlikely that a security zone 
mil be of any benefit to Turkish interests. 
Empowering Barzani or helping Saddam 


or even creating a no-man's land in the 
150 Kurdish villages on Turkish soil, will 
be less costly than occupying Iraqi ter- 
ritory,” Koni added. 

But Selcuk Gulkasly, news editor of the 
Istanbul-based Zcanan newspaper, told the 
Weekly that Turkey does not trust any of 
the warring factions in northern Iraq, in- 
cluding Saddam Hussein himself. “Before 
the Gulf War, Saddam made attempts to 
play the PKK card against Turkey, so he is 
not to be trusted to keep the PKK forces 
from attacking Turkish targets. Turkey 
will have to carry out the security zone 
plan using its own troops. Hus is not a 
practical plan. Eventually, the Turkish 
troops will come face to face with Sad- 
dam's troops since this so-called buffer 
zone will be elastic and might cover more 
than 20km inside Iraqi territory,” said Gul- 
kasly. 

Sources at the Turkish Foreign Ministry 
reported that Foreign Minister Tansu Cill- 
er said on Monday, after talks wife US De- 
fence S e c r et ar y William Perry, feat Turkey 
was still determined to go ahead with the 
security zone plan. Hus, despite Iraq's 
warnings that it will take all possible meas- 
ures to defend fee integrity of its territory. 

On Monday, Turkish newspapers re- 
ported that Turkey was still working on 
persuading Iraq to accept the Turkish pro- 
posal. Ambassador Yasar Yakis, tiie Turk- 
ish envoy to Iraq, said in a news briefing 
on Monday, that Turkey has asked Bagh- 
dad again to agree to its plans for a secur- 
ity zone across its borders or undertake to 


ensure the borders’ security wife its own 
troops. 

“Ankara said that the presence of a tem- 
porary security zone on Iraqi soil would be 
helpful to Turkish troops; they would cross 
the borders to hunt down PKK militants. 
But the Iraqis still object, saying that it vi- 
olates Iraqi sovereignty” Yakis said 

Although Turicey has accepted to extend 
fee mandate of fee Provide Comfort pro- 
gramme for aid to the Kurds, it has ex- 
pressed growing concerns that the power 


vacuum in northern Ir^created by the op- 


eration has benefited the PKK. It has al- 
lowed them to establish bases in fee area, 
from which they continue their terrorist ac- 
tivities in southeastern Turkey. 

Mesut Yilmaz, leader of the centre-right 
Motherland Party, shrugged off accusa- 
tions feat his country holds any ‘expan- 
sionist interests' in northern Iraq. “Turkey 
has legitimate security concerns and we be- 
gan talks with allied partners on how to 
modify the operation to take into account 
these concerns. Turkey's continued aim is 
to insure Iraq’s territorial integrity. The se- 
curity of Turkey’s borders can only be safe 
by putting an end to northern Iraq’s present 
position as a salts haven,” Yilmaz told die 



Iraqi Kurds cross into Turkey on Sunday, under a US asylnm programme for Kurds who worked for AmgricatLtarf 
including Operation Provide Comfort officials. 2,500 people are expected to take advantage of the asylnm. 

5 Defence Secretary 's Turkey is on the losing end.” 


Meanwhile, Turkey has agreed to the US 
request of assistance for the evacuation of 
those Kurds who helped the CIA in north- 
ern Iraq. Ankara said that they had con- 
sidered tin: transit passage request from a 
“humanitarian point of view.” 

Even though the exact number of the ap- 


plicants was not revealed, T uridsh sources 
estimated it at 2,500 people. It was not 
known whether they had worked for the 
CIA or not, but Koni said most of them 
worked as agents for die US government. 
“They evacuated 2,500. But who knows, 
twice as many may be left behind to keep 
an eye on American interests in this part of 
the worlds said Koni. 


Meanwhile 
visit to An. -i. was met with a cold Turk- 
ish response. Many editorials in Turkish 
newspapers harshly criticised US policy in 
the region. Ilnur Cevik, a prominent Turk- 
ish columnist wrote on Tuesday, “Ac- 
cording to public opinion polls, [US Pres- 
ident Bill] Clinton is getting a domestic 
booster as he spanks Iraq. But as usual. 
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„ superpower," Cevik went 

on * US can make arbitrary decisions ^ 
and wreak havoc in our region. But ir is * 
also a fact that it has to live with tiie reality 
of losing the friendship of the Turkish peo- 
ple. Turks cannot be pushed around ; as'. 
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Why Mao mattered 


Was Mao Zedong a blight on the world 
or a boon, asks Gamal Nkrumah 


Tp bandy words with apologists of Mao Zedong’s 
excesses is not a useful exercise: What mus t be 
borne in mind is that to manage die concerns of a 
quarter of manKnd takes fortitude, even nnh- 
iessness. 1 am inclined to agree with the official ver- 
dict of die Chinese leadership that Mao’s thought 
was “70 per cent right and 30 per cent wrong.” Chie 
cannot laugh the verdict off. Nbr can one speak dis- 
paragingly about one of ihe greatest leaders of the 
20 th century . 1 |Lwt?wedc marked the 20 fir an- 
niversary of his death. Many African states have 
turned to Taiwan for economic aid in ihe 1990s. 
Even post-apartheid South Africa declines to have 
diplomatic relations with Beijing; Pretoria prefers 

to stick to hstrarfitional ties with TaipeL 

For the past two decades among Western liberal 
circles foe name MapZfedDnghas been mod. Mao is 
taking a lot of flak these days for launching and 
ruthlessly executing the Guttural Revolution of 
1965-69. Books like Jung'Chan£s WiUt Sweats, ' 
which Colin Thubrtm of foe British weekly The 
Spectator described as moving like a ghastly , 
oriental fairytale'' denounced Mao and his mission. ( 
But Mao’s contribution cannot be brushed aside. 
Moreover, Tbubron’s description lard bare foe 
Western sense of superiority and racial prejudice^ 
which stems from die fact that the West, or Europe, 
was for the last five centuries the dominant polit- 
ical, economic mid cuttnrafcentre of the worid. 

Mao was msmnnental in fostering foe new as- 
sertiveness which 'characterises Asian dealings with 
foe West in the international arena today. Mar 
laysia’s Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad 'and 
Japanese politician- and novelist' Shxntaxo Tshih ara 
co-authored The Voice of Asia and argued that as foe 


West is forced to take Asians more seriously. West- 


ernexS arc obliged to acknowledge the Asian world 
view and come to grips with Asia’s emerging ethos. 
*TIte future belongs to Asia,” the authors argue. 

UntH very recently, Mao’s name reverently re- 
verberated in the mins of Machu Picchu, the an- 
cient IncaH city high in the Peruvian Andes and 
one-time stronghold of foe Peruvian Maoist group 
called the Shirting Path. In foe hills overiookmg the 
nigged Albanian Adriatic coastline, too, Mao’s 
narite was venerated. Enver Haxha, Albania’s late 
communist leader, was sympathetic to Mao’s phi- 
losophy and was suspicious of foe revisionism of 
foe Soviet and Eastern European regimes. So were 
a host of non- Weston leaders who saw foe former 
Soviet Union as essentially a European and West- 
ern power. China was seen as a champion of foe 
nurd World cause. 

The merits of Maoism have never been acclaimed 
by all Marxists. But whatever the ideological differ- 
ences between foe communist Moscow of yes- 
teryear and Beijing, the crux of the matter was that 
foe Sino-Soviet split had racial overtones. Mao’s 
China was regarded as foe embodiment of foe so- 
called “yellow peril” — Moscow wa s not 

Mohamed Hassanegn Heikal, the foremost Arab 
political writer, told me drat Mao’s rise to power 
and Qnjja’s “great leap forward” were perhaps foe 
greatest single events of relevance to foe colonised 
peoples of foe Third World this century. China was 
never a member of the Non-Aligned Movement. 
“The Chinese Revolution was among foe most mo- 
mentous happenings this century,” Heikal said. “It 
left an indelible mark an all succeeding historical 
develop m ents in foe second half of tire 20 th cen- 
tury. The Chinese Revolution was undoubtedly the 
most significant event m foe post-Worid War II pe- 
riod, marking a watershed in the history of the co- 


“The Chinese Revolution 
was among the most mo- 
mentous happenings this 
century... The awakening of 
the sleeping Asian giant de- 
fined and animated the spirit 
of the 20th century" 
Mohamed 
Hassanein Heikal 


Ionised- peoples of Af- 
rica and Asia. The awak- 
ening of the sleeping 
Asian giant defined and 
animated the spirit of the 
20* century. In ret- 
rospect, it is easy to crit- 
icise Mao and his Cul- 
tural Revolution. But the 
essence of his vision 
was to empower the Chi- 
nese youth to break the 
old order.” 

Mao emerged on the 
Chinese political arena 
soon after foe founder of 
tiie Chinese Republic, 

Sun Yat-sen, during the 
dying day of the Qing 
dynasty. Mao's mission 

was to bring down the mflleonia-long mandarin bu- 
reaucratic barriers that proved to be a bane of the 
Celestial Dynasty of the Middle Kingdom. There 
was no room fin- Weston-inspired individualism. 
He oiperimented with an old-new Asian value sys- 
tem. Mao perhaps relied on the Asian tradition of 
collectivity. Jung Chang puts it thus: “I had been 
brought up in tiie tradition of regarding the interest 
of tiie whole nation as my own duty.” 

Another Mao fan, Kwame Nkrumah, coined the 
phrase neo-colonialism in his book Neo- 
colonialism: The Last Stage of Imperialism. But 
China was the first country to experience neo- 
colonialism. China was nominally independent, but 
in reality it was subject to controls by several Eu- 
ropean powers. The entrance to foe pre -World War 
H international concession zone in Shanghai read. 


“No dogs or Chinese al- 
lowed." When British 
Prime Minister John Major 
visited China in 1991, he re- 
monstrated with Chinese 
President Jiang Zemin 
about violations of h uman 
rights in China. The British 
premier was quietly re- 
minded by Zemin of foe en- 
trance signboard. “Non- 
plussed, Major changed the 
subject,” Ishihara noted. 
“Many Westerners act as if 
human rights is their moral 
ace in the hole, until their 
abysmal record in Asia is 
cited and then their position 
collapses like a house of 
cards.” The second half of 
the 20th century has been dominated by the Third 
World’s liberation and Asia’s economic miracle. 
“Asians know we can have tiie baby of affluence 
without tiie bath water of Western values. -Cultural 
convergence sounds fine, but the attempt to force it 
provokes a backlash and needless conflict,” Ishihara 
said. 

Deng Xiaoping, the architect of economic reform, 
set China on a new path. President Zemin is Deng's 
designated heir and it appears he intends to continue 
foe journey charted by Deng. The Asia-Pacific 
economy is growing and integrating without a polit- 
ical framework such as the European Union. So 
China can politically develop separately from its 
neighbours, even though it matches them econom- 
ically. Total Chinese gross domestic product is es- 
timated to reach $840.4 billion in 1996, up from 


$695 billion last year. Real GDP growth was over 
10 per cent in 1995. GDP per capita stood at $574 
in 1995 and is estimated to be $683 this year. 

Today, in sharp contrast to Mao’s day, sub- 
regional economic integration is emer g ing as the 
latest phenomenon in Asia. There is the highly suc- 
cessful South China economic sphere: the economic 
integration of South China and Hong Kong Others 
are in foe making, such as die Taiwan Strait ec- 
onomic sphere: the economic integration of China's 
southeastern coastal Fujian Province and Taiwan, hr 
Mao’s day, few could have imagined economic in- 
tegration with Taiwan possible — not after tire flee- 
ing of Cbiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces across 
the Taiwan Strait. 

Mao’s legacy cannot be discounted. He fried to 
marshall support for the South in a country that his- 
torically regarded all outsiders as uncivilised “bar- 
barians”. China's record in Africa is marred by cost- 
ly miscalculations. Beijing sided with the Pan- 
Africanist Congress of Azania against Nelson Man- 
dela's African National Congress. It also supported 
Jonas Savimbi's UNIT A against Angola’s ruling 
MPLA. But many Africans still sing his praises. 
Mao married Marxism-Leninism and a peasantry- 
based nationalism, and Third Worid revolutionaries 
read his Little Red Book. 

Mao gave a new lease of life and plausibility to 
the idea of Third Worid assertiveness. The book 
China Can Say No: Political and Emotional Choic- 
es in the Post-Cold War Era (1996), edited by 
Zhang Xiaobo and Song Qiang, is a bestseller in 
China today. Japan’s Ishihara also authored a book 
entitled The Japan That Can Say No. China can say 
no. Japan can say no. India can say no. Africa can 
say no. Mao played no small part in encouraging the 
South to just say no. 


Shades of racism 




With Le Pen embroiled in legal battles with the French establishment neo-Nazis are 
hurting politicians’ sensibilities, writes Hosny Abdel-Rahim from Marseille 


"The races are unequal Vs what every 
Frenchman thinks privately,” declared Na- 
tional Front (FN) leader Jean-Mane Le 
Pen at the party’s annual rally in Paris last 

Reports from France indicate foal French 
Justice Minister Jacques Toubon is con- 
sidering p ro s e cu tin g Le Pen for Jus racist 
remarks. , Elisabeth Guigou, leader of tiie 
Socialists in . tiie French National As- 
sembly, insisted, “French law cmdenms 
racism. The law must be applied , to Le 
pen," . 

* With due reflect to Girigou’s wefl- 
jmeaning public statement, French law can- 
not always be relied upon to fight racial in- 
jfwrira* iii fbe t, the harsh immigration laws 
;of fooner French Interior Mimster Claries 
Pasqua 7 — which deny residency permits 
to even ton^standrng immigrants — have 
been condemned by many opposition lead- 
css precisely because of war inherent ra- 
cism. A recent example of foe govern- 
ment's ruthless application of these laws 
was evidenced in the forceful evacuation 
.of 300 illegal Africans .from foe sanctuary 
of Saint-Bcroard. Church in .PSiris, where 
they had sought refuge. “Among European 
countries, France has acquired the umqne 
distinction of solving its . immigration 
' problems through foe ose offeree,* com- 


Korea pouorau hub iy» 

Although foe French lef t and mam y 
prominent intellectuals' have categorically 
denounced foe development rf « ’ 5 - 
croadnog racist social and political cli- 
mate, foe right’s flotation with andac- 
cfflnmodatKm of &r-right FN s 

programme have given Le Pen much lee- 
way. Lik* die historical German and Ital- 
ian brands of f a sc ism , ; FN rfitotogy.-e*- 
rilnjts tiw working class’s' deep rear off 
.losing its hard-eai^dl^effiK>od Wifoun- 
' employment rates up from three per cent 

in the "early 1970s to the current- 12 per 
- edit, youth rmemployiAens at the 24 per 


cent level and close to one million people 
on tiie wetihxe rolls, workers’ fears are 
made tangible. 

Le Pen successfully manipulates this 
anxiety — tiie fear of being next in line — 
by targeting alien Arabs and Africans, 
who allegedly cause unemployment by 
flooding the market and usurping jobs that 
should rightfully go to the French. He also 
blames the foreigners for tire decaying mo- 
ral fabric, foe deteriorating mfrsstructnre 
and tire rising crime rate. By playing on 
tire ultra-nationalist theme of communal 
solidarity, based on white Judeo-C hri s ti an 
ethics, against the twin threats of “African 
underdevelopment" and “Islamic terror- 
ism” the FN has'mahaged to mobilise a 
sizeable segment of the working class. 

In this increasingly racist environment, 
Le Pen’s statements do not necessarily ap- 
pear as foodring as Pauline Green, tire Eu- 
ropean Parliament 's Socialist Group lead- 
er, seems to believe they are. “The words 
of Le Pen bear echoes of Europe’s darkest 
days,” she proclaimed. “They are in- 
tolerable to the modem Europe that we are 
binding on the ruins of fascism, on tire 
ashes of the ideology of which Le Pen is a 
directttescendanL” 

. Jn reference to tiie French government’s 
bundling of its immigrant population, an- 
alyst Bonnet is less optimistic about mod- 
em Europe. “Our so-called immigration 
pofrey produces nothing more than a series 
of violent conflicts, where voidest and 
pious ministerial declarations attempt to 
camouflage foe authorities’ often arbitrary 
andiraciauy motivated deportation of Af- 
ricans,” he said. 

Meanwhile, at the end of last week, the 
corpse of a 1 4-year-old French boy called 
‘Nicholas Bourgat was found in downtown 
Mar seille. The FN staged a demonstration 
last Saturday in France’s largest Med- 
iterranean city to coincide with Nicholas’ 
fimeraL Nicholas was lolled m as attack 


for which an unnamed 15-year-old boy of 
Moroccan immigrant origin has been 
charged. 

The Bourgat family, especially Nicholas’ 
father, spoke out against the FN dem- 
onstration. The wishes of tiie father for a 
peaceful and private funeral were de- 
liberately ignored by Le Pen and his sup- 
porters. Le Pen retorted that tiie position 
taken by Nicholas’ father against the FN 
demonstration did not matter. The FN’s 
deputy leader, Bnmo Merget, warned, 

. “The father of tiie victim, by making so 
many public s t ateme n ts, has turned private 
tragedy into a public and political event 
winch -concerns all French people.” Sup- 
porters and members of the FN clashed 
with French police on 14 September in 
Marseille. It was one of the most vicious 
clashes between tiie FN and police in re- 
cent weeks. 

Mars eille Mayor Jean-Qaude flaurim, 
also France’s urban affairs minister, called 
for calm and dignity on the day of Nich- 
■ olas* burial. Gaudin refused to ban the FN 
demonstration on foe grounds that such a 
move could disrupt the day of mourning. 
Some 7,000 FN snpporters cheered as Le 
Pen pronounced Gaudin guilty. Le Pea 
called Gaudis “foe real guilty one” be- 
cause be represents a government that has 
felled to act adequately to stop immigra- 
tion. 

Nicholas' murder, Le Pen’s derisive and 
racist remarks and foe FN demonstrations 
have fuelled tensions in Marseille, a city 
with an exceptionally high immigrant pop- 
ulation because of its Dearness to North 
African capitals across the Mediterranean. 
The FN wants all Noth African im- 
migrants deported. Le Pen won 15 per cent 
of the vote in the 199S presidential elec- 
tion. It is a sad reflection mi foe French po- 
litical scene today, but foe FN is often re- 
garded as tiie deciding force in French 
elections. 
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Philly to France 


By Muvnia Abu-Jamal 


After a century of mega-exploitation of 
Africa’s north and central regions, the 
“mother country" sends the children 
and grandchildren of their former col- 
onies back home. France screams at Af- 
rica: allez-vous-en {go away)! 

Commenting on Keita Fodeba’s 
poem African Dawn. Fran 2 Fanon, in 
his classic The Wretched of the Earth 
(1963), said: “To understand this poem 
is to understand the part one has played, 
to recognise one’s advance and to fur- 
bish up one's weapons. There is not a 
single colonised person who will not re- 
ceive foe message that this poem bolds. 
Naman, die hero of the battlefields of 
Europe. Naman who eternally ensures 
the power and pereoniality of the moth- 
er country, Naman is machine-gunned 
tty the police force at the very moment 
that he comes back to the country of his 
birth: and this is Setif in 1945, this is 
Fort-de-France, this is Saigon, Dakar, 
and Lagos- All these niggers, all these 
wogs who fought to defend foe liberty 
of France or the British civilisation rec- 
ognise themselves in this poem by Kei- 
ta Fodeba.” 

For foe better part.of this century, the 
French Republic has drawn its sus- 
tenance from what it termed its over- 
seas territories, or what might be better 
called “exploited lands”, which were 
subjugated, conquered and bled as col- 
onies of a so-called mother country. 

The raw materials, historical relics, 
slaves and later cheap labour flowed 
from Africa — and pints of Asia — to 
Europe. Indeed, from 1895 to 1959, 
France governed a vast range of Africa, 
including nations now known as Mali, 
Senegal, Mauritania, Burkina Faso, 
Guinea, Niger, Ivory Coast and Benin. 
It also governed much of North Africa, 
like Algeria and Tunisia. Tens of mil- 
lions of black and brown people, whose 


lives, lifestyles, languages and futures 
were governed by a relatively small na- 
tion in Europe for the better part of a 
century. 

Now, as shown recently in tire church 
expulsion of over 300 African im- 
migrants from France, the mother coun- 
try is expelling its former “colonials”. 
A five-day hunger strike tty Malian and 
Senegalese immigrants foiled to deter a 
French riot police raid on the 28th cen- 
tury St Bernard Church in the Goutte 
d’Or (Drop of Gold) neighbourhood of 
Paris. In late August, they were forcibly 
removed from the chapel, most to be 
expelled from France. 

As European economies — and the 
American one as well — begin to falter, 
right-wing forces appeal to white su- 
premacist instincts to blame the foreign- 
ers C&trangers* in France, “<4us- 
landers " in Germany and “wetbacks n in 
America) for job losses and economic 
woes. What of the economic, social, po- 
litical and psychological havoc wreaked 
on the “colonies" for generations? 

For African Americans, faced with a 
domestic brand of apartheid, France be- 
came a haven from US repression, and 
artists like Miles Davis, Nina Simone, 
James Baldwin. Richard Wright and 
Josephine Baker drew their first free 
breaths of air on French soil, as exiles. 

It is thus painful to see the hatred and 
anti-African antipathy aimed at our 
neo-colonial brethren who face im- 
minent expulsion. But a painful truth is 
a truth nonetheless. We stand with the 
African immigrants and say, “Down 
with foe expulsions!" 


This piece w as written by acclaimed Af- 
rican-American journalist Mumia Abu- 
Jamal from his death row prison cell in 
Philadelphia, the United States, dated 
28/8/96. 
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Source: Draft Investment Law 


A single companies 


law in the pipeline 


After a whole year of debates, 
the government will present to 
parliament a legislation package 
armed at boosting investment 
and cutting through red tape, re- 
ports Gamal Essam El-Din 


In an effort to boost economic development 
and double the number of investment projects, 
the cabinet this week began discussing a new 
Unified Companies Bill aimed at all kinds of 
companies and investment projects. Atef Eb- 
eid, the mini ster of the public sector, an- 
nounced in a press conference last week that 
the government decided to refer the 278-article 
draft law to the People's Assembly for dis- 
cussion and approval during its next session 
scheduled to begin in November. 

Ebeid said that the draft law is part of a 
package of three new economic laws which in- 
clude an Investment Incentives Law and a 
Commercial Transactions Law. This package, 
he said, seeks to help achieve an “investment 
boom" and overcome a number of legal ob- 
stacles created by the array of investment laws 
currently in force. 

The government's decision to scrap the cur- 
rent investment legislation and group their ar- 
ticles into three new laws comes after a year 
of heated debates over the proposed Unified 
Companies Bill. Sharp criticism and objections 
voiced by businessmen in the past were re- 
peatedly cited as the main reason why the bill, 
in its initial form last year, was shot down in 
the Assembly. 

According to Mahmoud FahmL, a former 
president of the Capital Market Authority and 


the mam author of the bill in its initial form, 
the presort laws governing companies and in- 
vestment activities in Egypt are not only nu- 
merous, but also varied and conflicting in 
terms of the issues they tackle. F ahmL , who is 
also a legal expert, said that Egypt has eight 
main company and investment laws, and most 
of them are riddled with conflicting clauses 
and articles. 

The new bill,- however, will group all of 
these articles into one comprehensive piece of 
legislation, the Unified Companies Law. This 
new law will simplify incorporation pro- 
cedures and the means of raising the necessary 
capital, as well as liquidation measures. It also 
seeks to encourage individuals to establish 
new private businesses in a variety of sectors. 
Equally important, he said, the new law is in 
tine with the state's liberalisation policies and 
its efforts to switch to a free market economy. 

He stated that in its revised form the bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of “a specialised 
administrative authority” which has the sole 
right to Licecse new companies. The Com- 
panies Authority, as it is expected to be 
known, will also provide a number of basic 
guarantees that the companies will not be sub- 
jected to nationalisation or sequestration with- 
out due process of law. It also states that they 
will not be stripped of their property for the 


purpose of public interest, and will not be 
forced to accede to a mandatory pricing system 
for their products or services. 

Mostafa El-Said, a former economy minister 
and c hair man of the Assembly's Economic 
Committee, noted that because the new bill en- 
trusts one administrative authority with cor- 
porate licencing procedures, this step will 
greatly improve the investment climate in 
Egypt since onerous time-consuming bu- 
reaucratic procedures will be minimised. 

For similar reasons, the government decided 
to group a number of different investment in- 
centives into one law. Fahmi explained that the 
Investment Incentives Law primarily focuses 
on stimulating investments in order to encour- 
age projects in Sinai, the Western Desert, 
Upper Egypt and the New Valley. He ex- 
plained to the Weekly that the new investment 
incentives bill introduces a new tax exemptions 
structure far removed from the existing one. 
This new structure is based on proportional tax 
reductions, not complete exemptions. The per- 
centages of these suggested tax reductions, said 
Fahmi, range from 3 to 25 per cent, and could 
be increased if this proves to be necessary dur- 
ing later discussions on the bill. Moreover, 
these reductions, will be provided depending on 
a number of factors including the location of 
the project and the percentage of local man- 


ufacturing in the production and introduction 
of new technology. 

However, Fahmi emphasised that the tax ex- 
emptions for existing projects will not be neg- 
atively affected by die new bilL The new tax 
incentives system is superior to its predecessor 
in that it will lead ro an increase of investment 
projects and the number of workers employed, 
encourage the upgrading of production and 
raise exports. 

Discussing the new Commercial Trans- 
actions BilL the third of the c^prefaensive 
package of legislation. Public Sector Minster 
Atef Ebeid told reporters that the bill mainly 
aims to speed up the settlement of commercial 
disputes. The law, which is the brainchild of 
foe Egyptian-US Presidents' Council, an off- 
shoot of foe Egyptian-US Partnership for Ec- 
onomic Development Programme, is also part 
and parcel of foe government's strategy to at- 
tract foreign investors. In foe past investors 
were reluctant to invest in Egypt because of 
foe lengthy and complicated judicial pro- 
cedures. 

According to Mobamed Abul-Enein, a mem- 
ber of parliament and of the Presidents' Coun- 
cil, foe new law will amend Article 65 of foe 
Commercial and Civil Litigation Law, by put- 
ting a time limit on foe settlement of com- 
mercial disputes in court. 


Cotton brightens up 


Bid for local timber 


An ounce of prevention coupled with a pound of cure may 
have saved this year’s cotton harvest, reports Reem Leila 


New artificial forests may help In reducing Egypt's 
imported timber bill, reports Mohieddin Fathy 


According to a report prepared by foe Economic 


Affaire Department at the Ministry of Ag- 

narked foi 


riculture, foe area of land earmarked for the cul- 
tivation of cotton increased to 920,000 feddans 
this year. Last year, 720,000 feddans were cul- 
tivated. 

According to Galal Mouswad, bead of the Re- 
search Centre for Protecting Plants, the increase 
in the area of land cultivated is part and parcel 
of a series of steps taken by the government to 
encourage formas to plant cotton. These steps 
included guaranteeing growers a minimum de- 
livery price of LE500 per qantar (1 qantar = 
50kg) and making available to formers the nec- 
essary fertilisers and pesticides. 

Although the cotton crop was seriously af- 
fected by foe boll worm, indicators show that the 
fierce war waged by the Ministry of Agriculture 
has been instrumental In saving foe crop. The 
ministry's plan relied heavily on reducing the 
amount of pesticides used, which in foe past to- 
taled 24,000 tons, and increasing foe use of 
manual harvesting of crops afflicted by the boll 
worm. The ministry also doubled the number of 
airplanes used for spraying foe affected areas. 

Yassin Osman, head of the Agricultural Guid- 
ance Department at foe Ministry of Agriculture, 
told Al-Ahmm Weekly that along with the above- 
mentioned steps, the ministry has offered train- 
ing pro gra mm es for agricultural engineers and 


formers. These prog ramm es highlight the best 
foods for c 


cultivation and harvesting methods for cotton. 

“It is true that at the beginning of foe season, 
foe boll worm bad infested nearly 65 per cent of 
the cultivated area,” said Osman. “But foe min- 


istry was able to control the situation immedi- 
ately by implementing this new plan." 

With the threat to this year's harvest nipped in 
foe bud, Osman projected that foe harvest will 
increase to 8.5 million qantars this year. Last 
year's harvest brought in 5 million qantars. 

“This is considered to be foe highest cotton 
yield Egypt has realised since 1990,” he said. 
Much of this increase is also due to the feet foal 
formers are now more familiar with and ready to 
implement foe new measures. 

“In foe past formers used 70kg of fertilisers 
per feddan but how, they use only 25kg,” noted 
Osman. “Our target for foe near future is to re- 
duce this quantity to 8kg per feddan." 

Farmers like Gaber Abdd-Latif admit that the 
assistance provided by ministry engineers was 
instrumental in overcoming their various prob- 
lems. According to Abdel-Latif, from foe start of 
the season, officials were helpful For example, 
he recalled, at foe beginning of foe season the 
supply of irrigation water was inadequate and 
foe boll worm infestation was widespread. ‘‘As 
soon as we informed foe concerned officials in 
foe govemorate, more water was let into foe ca- 
nal....and the agricultural engineers helped us 
overcome the boll worm problem," he said. 

Saad Nassar, bead of the Agricultural Re- 
search Centre, a Ministry of Agriculture affiliate, 
has set up several committees to monitor the cot- 
ton crop in all the governors tes. “These com- 
mittees were formed to follow up on the cotton 
harvest on a daily basis, and to take any pre- 
cautionary measures necessary to protect it," 
said Nassar. 


In a bid to reduce Egypt's dependence on 
imported wood, which costs foe country 
some $3-5 billion annually, the government 
is considering a plan to expand the cultiva- 
tion of artificial forests that do not require 
excessive water resources and are compat- 
ible with Egypt’s dry climate. 

Amin O kasha, head of foe Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Horticulture Research In- 
stitute, said the ministry has approved a 
project to cultivate 500,000 tropical African 
mahogany trees annually. The wood of 
these trees, which are naturally found in the 
African rain forests, is proven by ministry 
research, to be stronger than that of beech 
trees. Moreover, these trees are character- 
ised by foeir ability to survive both on fresh 
and sewage waters, making it possible to 
grow them around sanitary drainage sta- 
tions. African mahogany trees have already 
been successfully cultivated in foe Aswan 
Botanical Gardens and the Rom Ombo Hor- 
ticultural Station. The ministry, said Oka- 
sha, began cultivating mahogany trees on a 
small scale about 28 years ago. 

The expansion project should be in- 
strumental in lowering Egypt's wood import 
bill in foe future, said Ahmed Abdel- 
Dayem, head of foe Forestry Department at 
the Horticulture Research Institute. Along 
with the African mahogany nursery project, 
he said, there are several others for foe cul- 
tivation of artificial forests, of which the 
five-year-old Abou Rawash forest at Giza is 
the oldest The forest has about 10,000 


trees, mostly camphor. And in Luxor, an- 
other 10,000 trees have been cultivated on 
50 feddans. Another artificial forest is also 
being planned for foe 10th of Ramadan 
City. 

According to Abdel-Dayem, Egypt enjoys 
a number of factors that facilitate foe cul- 
tivation of artificial forests, foe first of 
which is an abundance of vacant land. Sec- 
ond, there are enough water resources to ir- 
rigate the land on which these trees will be 
planted The main source of water will be 
sanitary and industrial drainage supplies, 
which the trees are able to use given their 
ability to absorb carbon dioxide gas. 

“Wood trees are considered a means of 
conserving water as they help reduce the 
amount of water vapour emanating from the 
surrounding bodies of water," be said “The 
trees help reduce the velocity of the wind 
and therefore, increase foe level of humid- 
ity in foe air." The ease and low price of 
developing nurseries aids in cultivating ar- 
tificial forests, added Abdel-Dayem. 

The only real drawback to foe plans is 
that artificial forests take a long time to 
reach maturity, he said For investors, foe 
capital turnover for trees which grow quick- 
ly is between 8-12 years. Trees which take 
longer to grow, such as the African ma- 
hogayi tree, require about 20-25 years. Giv- 
en this time name, only foe government 
will be able to undertake this initiative be- 
cause of foe heavy investment required, 
stated Abdel-Dayem. 
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Market report 


Telemisr tops trading 


THE GENERAL Market Index (GM1) inched up by 0.06 points dur- 
ing the week ending 12 September, closing at 235.05 points. The vol- 
ume of transactions reached LE287.78 million compared to LE3S0.08 
million the week before. 

Almost mirroring foe GM1, foe manufacturing sector’s index gained 
a meager 0.04 points, reflecting gains accrued by foe shares of 26 of 
fee sector's companies. By fee end of the week, fee index closed at 
290.05. The trading spotlight fell on the Egypt International Phar- 
maceuticals Industries Company, whose shares gained LE25 before 
dosing at LE145. Shares of the Paints and Chemical Industries 
gained LE23 and closed at LE820. Milling companies managed to 
spin themselves an increase in share value this week, as the South 
Cairo and Giza Mills and Bakeries Company gained LE6.4S to close 
at LE54, while those of the North Cairo Mills Company increased by 
LE3.5 and leveled off at LE100. 

Meanwhile, offering 76 per cent of its shares through the stock mar- 
ket, fee Arab Radio, Transistors and Electronic Equipment Company 
(Telemisr) traded 1.525 million shares, accounting for 32.71 per cent 
of total market transactions. Telemisr had originally floated 20 per 
cent of its shares, but a surge in demand prompted the company to in- 
crease its offering. 

On fee opposite end of the balance sheet, shares of the Alexandria 
Spinning acta Weaving Company were foe sector's biggest losers, 
dropping in value by 6.11 per cent to close at LE22.1. 

The financial sector was given a much-needed boost by the Misr In- 
ternational Bank's (M2B) 10 per cent equity offering. The new MZB 
issue accounted for 40.53 per cent of total market transactions, with 
LEI 16.64 million in shares changing hands. The bank's stock closed 
at LE310. Shares of the Egypt-Emirates Investment Company gained 
an impressive 78.57 per cent of foeir opening value and, try foe end of 
the week, had closed at LE25. 

Trading in bonds was next to nothing compared to share trans- 
actions. While there were 176,988 share transactions, there were only 
five bond transactions. 

In all foe shares of 40 companies increased in value, 16 decreased 
and 31 remained unchanged. 


Edited by Ghada Ragab 


Afab development 
and integration ; 
-j- one road -4 

Wjth a meeting between Arab min- 

3 ers of economy and trade set to 
ie place in Cairo on 21 Septembe^-H 
Taha Abdel-Alim evaluates how : 
ijfeacfy the Arab world really is for eo- • 
inomic integration ~ - V ..»• 


4 


.j foe late 1970s, foe “ofl boom" caused by foen^ 

crude oil prices seemed to herald a boost in economio 

/relations between foe Arab countries, especially Ihoscie - 
tbe Gulf region. The impetus gamed, mainly after fee- ** 

' October 1973 War helped alleviate financial distortions^ 
in foe so-called “deficit” countries' economies, whfle.%-. - 
also reaping benefits for foe “surplus countries." As a rp*!^. 


*■ 


V* .-w 


sult, the region witnessed an increase in trade, financed^ 
asMSftmee for 


tt 


development projects, labour migratra^-..! 
worker remittances and public and private mvestmentfc ^ ' 
In short, this seemed to point to the birth of anew era <*£ ,vi . 
regional economic activity with regard to inter-Arab.- : ~ " 
trade. It also suggested that the long-desired goal of an A , 
integrated Arab economic system may indeed be. 
alised. . 

However, 20 years later, efforts by Arab countries id. re- 
integrate in foe fields of development aM m- % ' 
dust riaiisati on have yielded little in teens of namnriqg'.>y. •' 
the widening gap between Arab economies and those of 
the developed, industrialised countries — or evenfoede 
of newly-industrialised states. ‘ v 

In light of the new global reality characterised by pre- J 
dominantly integrated economies, this shortwnting.pta? .v ' 
es a significant problem for the Arab world. "• 

isation can only hold threatening ccmsraueooes wfaeb - 
ooe envisages the proposed new Middle Eastern market^ 
system which, to date, seems to bave taken little account, j .. 
of the interests of the Arab countries. - . 

The Arab summit held in Cairo Last June tackled foe v.- 
issue of establishing an Arab free trade zone. But the es- ^ 
tablishme nt of such a zone, in itself, raises some pet- *; 
tment questions on foe reasons surrounding the low levd. 5 
of inter-Arab trade and the ways in which it can be--;- 
boosted In order to tackle these questions, the level ofcr 
inter-Arab trade over the last three decades must be 
traced : ‘ -r T'U 

Over the past 30 years, inter-Arab trade has fluctoatedg 
in relation to the price of oil Prior to foe oil boom of foe.’. 
1970s, the trade between the countries of foe Arab tro&L.' 
was slow, despite the conclusion of several agrasnegts V 
facilitating inter-regional trade. 

However, coinciding with foe oil boom, inter-Arab^ 
trade nearly doubled in value, only to drop again as foe.v 
price of oil decreased In the early 1990s, foe trade ife.-T 
creased slightly, again due to an increase in oil prices, r 
As a whole, figures dealing with Arab trade since foe- 
1970s reveal that foe level of inter-Arab trade has 
mained at modest levels when compared to trade fae?,> 
tween the Arab countries and those outside the regfcik-'.. 
From 1975 to 1980, inter-Arab trade accounted for ay- 
meager annual average of 5.2 per cent of total Arab.fah-I, 
ports. . . 

An analysis of the gepgraffoical distribution and cora- - - 
modify mix in Arab trade with countries outside the re- r. 
gran reveals structural causes for the relative fragUity:o£^ 
inter-Arab trade. The first is that foe developed, in^T. . 
dustrial countries have cornered foe greater part of Arab- 1 . = 
trade wife foreign countries. The second is ttyat in teans,; 
of foe diversity of commodities included in Arab forest - 
trade, manufactured goods accounted for foe majority of 
total imports. In 1975, imports to foe Arab worid from* 
developed countries accounted fix’ 70.6 per cent of total : 
Arab imports, and increased to 72.4 percent in 1980. . 1 v 
The fragility of inter-Arab trade has been compounded . ; 
by foe overall inclination of Arab countries to trade with 
ialised countries more than with other Arab na- c 
ions. For example, in 1975, Arab imports framlEu- 
Economic Community (EEC) countries, the US' - 
Japan accounted for 6439 per cent of total Arab hn^‘ - 
fforts, while Arab expats to there same countries wefe* . 
61.6 per cent of total Arab exports. And, alfoou^hinter-i ; 
Arab imports multiplied three-fold during foe latter half-- - 
oftbe 1970s — from $3,756 billion in 1975 to $11,168, • 
bilison in 1980 — these figures fluctuated (hiring foe, • 
1980s, dropping to $11,106 billion in 1993. Mareov^ . - 
fiofo 1982 to 1989, trade with the EEC, foe US, Canarfaf 
and ilapan accounted for roughly 653 per cent of tq®V 
imports to Arab countries, and these same countries 
were the recipients of about 60 per cent of total Arab ex- - 
ports.; Between 1989 and 1993 exports between Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) countries accounted for 
only 7 j 6 per cent of their total exports, . ’ 

Although Arab international tradetaas expanded boj- 
ably dub to the increase in exports and imports by-foe 
Arab oil countries, particularly those of foe Quli; nfo$- 
Arab trade has remained at its characteristically tow lev- 
els, increasing slightly in relative value and in commod- 
ity mix. This marginal increase w tfs due to the improved., 
industrial development in Arab countries, and is sire 
one positive result of fee inter-Arab trade agreements, 
especially those falling within the framework of regfonfif- 
bodies such as foe GCC. One may also conclnde.that foe • 
role of inter-Arab trade in boosting Arab ecooomic nj- 
tegration, though vital, remain*; limited. 1 

vestments, reduces costs, 
job opportunities, - 
levels of affluence 
However, wifoouti&n ' 
lopmeutj and a drveraifica- 
es at the local level, the hi)- ; 
result in a more extensive 
integration. . . 
ve predominance of the Gt^lf 
' members, is an integral past 
trade. The oil fortuxK 3 rof~foe : 
k when oil prices rose as well 
prices fell, have been the mapK 
inter-Arab trade. Surplus fit^n. 
sed assistance for devetoptrwut 
labour migration, and, in tnm, fo- 
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In ter- Arab trade promotes 
and maximises profits. It 
boosts competition and 
suiting from economies 
acceleration in industrial 
tion of production capab; 
eralisation of trade will 
and comprehensive Arab 
In this context, foe 
oil states, particularly 
of promoting inter- A 
Gulf countries, in the 
as in the '90s when 
stay of development 
oil revenues led to fa 
projects, an increase 
creased inter-Arab 
Despite the fact 
of integrating or 
have provided 
distribution and 
tries. 
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relations have fallen shot - 
g fee Arab ec o n o mies, fogy - 
cant channels for income: i*P" 
benefits among the Arab coifo- 


. .. , are clear why mter-Arab ec- 

oncmuc relation^ are relatively frail. The Arab econ- 
omies suffer a crisis of economic undeidevelopmri«- 
Ibere is clcarty an absence of a comprehensive -ib- • 
dustnal and technological development strategy, as well 
as an absenceof fee high standards necessagf for 
cessful participation in fee global economy. Thereabout- . 
Minings limited the possibilities of utilising the marke t, 
nnancmg, laboor and investment resources of Arab oil 
countries, particularly in the Gulf region. 

It rs also pertinent to mention here feat fee often-re- 
peated pUmtudd oo “redistribution of Arab wealth" ispo 
more than a panacea. Nothing could be more harmfal 
foan a slogan which unplies feat Arab economies may 
. ^ eve o P ^3 while. nothing is being done to impr ove 
fe^rereqms^for mrer-Anfe econoinic relatio^N^ 
JSSiS* contrary, fee ‘ wealth redistribution’ slogan has 

lective^Arah ^ inclination to withdraw from cel- 
tecave Arab action, fodlmg mstead fedings of mistrest - 

* e economic, not being divorced from 
SSiSl yi ODC , m '? st point out thTsefr^ruSvekn- A 
Lnvasion of Kuwait havdle^fo r 
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Al-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 


, Much has been documentedabour Qasem 
A™ 11 * author of The Liberation of Women 
(1899) and The New Woman (1901).Tbese 
highly controversial woris earned their 
well-known author &e epithet “the eman- 
cipator of women” 

Nevertheless, certain obscure xe_ 

panting these books and thei r author are 
brought to light by Al-Ahram , a ' con- 
temporary witness of the fiiroro they pro- 
voked. Several of its afitions, flwceftsi, 

provide us a first hand account of one of the 

rare and outstanding intell ectual battles of 
modem Egyptian histo ry. - 

Such intctiectual battles usually txupt at 

times of important historical tran si tio n . 

It is vain to believe drat an idea germinat- 
ed in die mind of a single mm, however in- 
telligent and however good-inienfroned, 
can single-handedly change the prevalent 
values of society and die predominant in- 
tellectual convictions. Some extensive 
groundwork must crane beforehand, hi 
Egypt, foe half century that preceded foe 
publication of Amin’s works was replete 
with: sociological changes that helped to 
create a climate generating readiness to ac- 
cept his ideas. The former rufing Turkish 
aristo cracy which had perpetuated foe har- 
em system had eroded, g ivin g way to foe 
emergence of new social strata from the 
. Egyptian middle class. This effendi cla ys 
j|i consisted of the ranks of native employees 
■ in the rapidly growing central government 
of that period and those who 'became en- 
gaged in the liberal professions, notably 
lawyers and jurists. These rising classes 
would be open to change and more tolerant 
of new ideas, if only mar ginall y, 

Qasem Amin was very much a part of 
fo&'new climate- It is true foot be was of 
Tutidsh origins — not Kurdish stock as- is 
commonly believed. However, foe mqority 
of his acquaintances and colleagues whom 
he- -would influence and who would in- 
fluence him were Egyptian, particularly jur- 
ists, such as Saad Zaghloul, Ibrahim &- 
Halbawi, Ahmed Lutfi El-Sayed and Ah- 
med Fathi ZagblouL 

Yet, by the turn of the century, even those 
of Turkish origin bad lost much of their fbr- 
m£r- import. Since the reign of Mohamed 
Ah the traod was for this former aristocracy 
to -become culturally Egyptianised and to 
mingle wifo foe local population. 

It is our belief that the members of this 
social class, one of whom was Qasem 
Amin, were bolder than others in their push 
for change. It was this group as. a whole 
that, after 3 k gradual introduction of pri- 
vately owned property, would be c ame the 
bulk of Egypt’s, large and noddle ag- 
ricultural landowners. As such, they had 
considerable economic and political lever- 
^ age. And, by virtue of their social standing, 
■ their descendants had the fruits of high 
standards of education. 

Qasem Amin had inherited broad tracts 
of prime agricultural land inBefaeira. After 
graduating fixnn the School of Law, he was 
sent to Montpelier to complete his studies. 
In France he had the opp ort un ity to crane . 
into* contact with French culture and so- - 
riety, and he fell in iove with a Fre nch 


woman. . 

fy scaled foe occupational ladder in the ju- 
diciary to-become a senior counselor at law. 
ft was at this juncture of his ctw w ffrat be 
wrote his two famous books. 

At the same time, the unprecedented Eu- 
ropean presence in Egypt, and the interplay 
between foe. Europeans and Egyptians, of- 
fered frequent op po r t u nity to maw tangible 
c ompa rison ^ between the two differen t cul- 
tures. Although foe majority of Egyptians 
scorned foe behaviour of these newcomers 
and dung to- the belief fow iti« behaviour 
spelled foe.epd of European civilisation, a 
goodly number of Egyptians approved mid 
even certain nqwn of European 

attitudes. Among these was 3 k high degree 
of freedom which European women en- 
joyed. Our ‘emancipator of women fefl into 
tins category \ 

That female education , which M hs in- 
ception in Egypt under foe Khedive Ismail, 
inspired; hopes among its advocates for 
broadening its scope. Although die govern- 
ment’s endeavours in this tinmafo were lim- 
ited; foe French and American missionaries 
.and 3 k educational of prom- 

inent Egyptian women had, by the end of 
- 3k centunr, made considerable headway. 

None of this could have taken place were 
it not for new treads of thought that were 
sweeping 3k Egyptian intellectual dimate, 
and which manifested themselves in 3k 
works of some of Egypt’s most pro mine n t 
thinkers. Several decades before Qasem 
Amin was to malre fais rmrAr t Rhfilrh Rjfea 
Rafie EJ-Tahtawi had written Al-Murshid 
Al-Amin lU-Banaz wa ATBardn (A Faithful 
Guide far Giris and Boys) to matk 3w occa- 
sion of 3k inauguration of Egypt’s first 
school for girls under foe Khedive Twistt 
As such, Tahtawi p repare d 3k ground for 
Amin’s writings on the emancipation of 
women. It is true that Tahtawi nevs ad- 
vocated outright abolition of the veil as Qa- 
sem Amin did. However, he did make what 
appears to be a pioneering appeal fra co- 
education when he said, “Boys ami girls 
should be fought together so tfi«t ed ucation 
may enable women, if chcumstances so de- 
mand, to assume the occupational re- 
sponsibilities of men to the best of their 
drills and talent” At the same time, Tah- 
tawi (fid cast a shadow of doubt on foe re- 
lationship of clotbiog — “whether it is con- 
ceding or revealing,” as he put it — to 
chastity. “In sum,” he wrote, “I mpr o pri ety 
in the chaste comportment of women de- 
rives not so much from whether they are 
veiled or not, but from poor upbringing.” 

It is against this background, therefore, 
tint we must view Qasem Amin’s wodcs. 
In particular, we are concerned with Al- 
Ahram' % contribution to the ensuing storm 
his works provoked. 

Al-Ahram, by contrast, backed Qasem 
Amin from the outset But already it had 
made its position on women’s issues clear 
several months before his first book ap- 
peared. On 25 February 1899 it wrote, “We 
have learned that the book which has re- 
cently been conqtieted by the eminent 
scholar and counseDer at the National 
Court of Appeals will soon be presented for 
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Qasem Amin was indisputably modem 
Egypt’s first major champion of wom- 
en’s rights. His crusade, embodied in 
two books published in 1899 and 1901, 
earned him the title of “emancipator of women”. He advocat- 
ed the abolition of the veil for women, arguing that it was no 
guarantee of virtue. He had numerous critics and detractors, 
but the newspaper Al-Ahram sprang to his support, as Dr 
Yunavt Labib Rizq recounts in this instalment of his 
Diwan series 



publication. This work represents important 
research into the value of women’s educa- 
tion in enabling nations to matre their 
cm 3k ladder of civilization. The greatest 
cause for foe backw ardn ess of the Orient is 
that women are kept in ignorance, contrary 
to 3k twriiing of Islam which calls for the 
education of women.” 

Qasem Amm is known to have adhered to 
a very strict daily routine. He would go to 
work in the morning and return home in the 
late afternoon. He would spend the early 
ev enin g until 7pm with bis family _ after 

which be would retire to read in his study 
until 10pm. Then he would leave home to 
spend foe remainder of the evening, some- 
times until lam the following moming in 
conversation with his friends. During these 
intellectual soirees, it was not unteuial for 
him to read out chapfera of the book he was 
composing. 

The previously cited quotation from Al- 
Ahram makes lis strongly suspect 3iat a rep- 
resentative of the newspaper was also 
present on at least some of these occasions 
and this would be 3k newspaper's editor- 
in-chief himaglf, Bichara Taqla, who was 
no stranger to such literary salons where 
such luminaries as Mohamed Abduh, Saad 
Zaghloul, Ahmed Lutfi El-Sayed would ap- 
pear. 

That Al-Ahram ' s owner and editor-in- 
chief would support Amin’s views stems 
in good part from his Syrian-Christian or- 
igins in Mount Lebanon. This community, 
which began to appear in great numbers in 


Egypt in the latter half of foe 19th century, 
had Traditionally been more open to con- 
cepts of European modernisation due to 
their exposure to French culture and ed- 
ucation. 

When The New Woman appeared in print, 
Al-Ahram gave it a w arm welcome. Chi the 
second page of its 20 May edition, it fea- 
tured an almost full-page review of the 
book. The author of the review wrote, “The 
book contains the finest tivKights regarding 
foe education of women, their function in 
3k social fabric and in foe family, foe veil- 
ing of women from the religious and social 
perspectives, mamage, divorce and po- 
lygamy, and the importance of knowledge 
and the dissemination of teaming.” He then 
praised “the marvellous chapters and ben- 
eficial academic research with which this 
book enlightens minds and promotes 3 k 
advancement of nations.” Because he knew 
which way the winds would blow with re- 
gard to this book, 3k reviewer was careful 
to stress that “Islamic law was the first to 
call for equality between men and women. 
In Islamic law the instruction and education 
of women are unshakable duties, contrary 
to what many Oriental people believe. The 
veil of today is no longer the veil that pro- 
hibits women from acquiring the benefits 
of learning and experience and brings iqion 
the' social body in the Orient degeneration 
and dec line -” Qasem Amin’s courage 
should be commended, he said. “He did 
emulate other teamed Muslims who have 
spoken much on this grave matter but who 
have never undertaken as bold a venture as 


this.” 

Evidently Bichara Taqla, who was in 
Alexandria at the time, did not feel that the 
si n gle article above was sufficient to un- 
derline the importance of the book. Two 
days later he featured an article, taking up 
most of foe front page, that Amin 

as “a man who has served his religion and 
his country in a manner fot few have 
done before”. In the service of his religion, 
Amin “has refuted the ciaimc of ad- 
versaries of Islam who have disparaged 
the beliefs of Muslims as an obstacle to re- 
form and civilisation, while 3k truth is 
that the teachings of Islam contain nothing 
of this sort whatsoever, a feet which the 
author substantiates wifo numerous cita- 
tions from 3 k Qur'an and religious texts. 
Such is his enthusiasm for 3k book that 
the author urges Qasem Amin to have it 
translated into French. This way foe book 
will serve a dual function, he wrote, “fix- it 
will also inform foreigners that women in 
the Orient are not as enslaved and sub- 
jugated as they believe.” 

Al-Ahram was not as forthcoming in de- 
fending foe book against its critics. Com- 
menting on The Reliable Rebuttal of Qasem 
Amin by Abdel-Maguid Effendi Kheiri, 3k 
maths instructor at Gamaleya School, Al- 
Ahram wrote, “It saddens us that some writ- 
ers such as the author of The Reliable Re- 
buttal, should persevere in their defence of 
the old when foe only salvation for Eastern 
nations is to relinquish 3 k harmful aspects 
of their old customs.” Another example 
was the newspaper’s response to The Ed- 
ucation of Women by Mohamed Talaat 
Harb, “functionary in the Royal Suite”. Ta- 
laar Harb (who would later acquire feme as 
an economist) was lauded by the Egyptian 
press for bis book, which was described as 
providing the most cogent answer to the 
liberation of women. Although Al-Ahram 
was unable to deny this, it expressed some 
surprise at Haifa’s contention that women 
are not as mentally equipped as men, who 
should have priority in education. 

Such was the assault against his first 
book that Qasem Amin decided to respond 
in 3k form of a second book; The Educa- 
tion of Women (1901), which Al-Ahram 
welcomed as a continuation of this author’s 
struggle “to elevate the status of the orien- 
tal woman”. This time Al-Ahram adopted 
what appeared to be a more cautious tactic. 
“We will defer comment on this new tome 
so that we may afford foe opportunity to ex- 
plore it in depth, rather man offer idle 
praise, for the objective of this work is to 
clarify the truth, and truth is foe child of 
study.” Two weeks later, however, Al- 
Ahram fulfilled its promise to its readers in 
a aeries of front-page articles, 3k first of 
which appeared on 4 February 1901. These 
articles, as Taqla put it, “pay foe debt we 
owe to the author, not simply because he 
ventured to write on this subject, but be- 
cause he has persevered in 3k face of crit- 
icism and censure. He refused to despair, 
ltnhTrn the Oriental man who quickly suc- 
cumbs to opposition. Rather, he continued 
ever forward like the intrepid individuals in 
the West who have already revolutionised 


3k social structure in Europe by virtue of 
their writings, fearless of the tyranny of 3k 
rulers, unflinching before the ignorance of 
the mob.” 

One passage of Amin’s book in par- 
ticular captured Taqla’s attention: his ar- 
gument that the backwardness of 3 k Ori- 
ent in general was the result of the 
degradation of women. This applies, ac- 
cording to Amin, to the Muslims as much 
as it (foes to 3k Indians, Chinese and all 
inhabitants of the Orient with exception of 
foe Japanese. To Taqla, it was dear why 
Amin made an exception of the Japanese. 
“The Japanese have progressed, not only 
because they have acquired the sciences of 
Europe, but because they had no reason to 
adhere to the principles of their ancient an- 
cestors as do the Chinese and foe Orientals 
in general, and if the Japanese had stuck to 
those principles, they would not have 
achieved such success.” Proof of this, be 
argues, can be found in the feet that there 
are many more Ottoman subjects than Jap- 
anese studying in Europe, but wifo entirely 
opposite results. 

In another article, Al-Ahram cited nu- 
merous recent news stories that served to 
justify Qasem Amin ’s c laims . One item re- 
ported that a man subjected his wife to a 
severe beating because she had left the 
house to visit her mother. In another in- 
cident, a man was so incensed at catching 
his wife looking out the window that be 
struck her so bard that she fell over onto a 
lamp, which started a fire causing them 
both to bum to death. On a third occasion, 
when a wife refused to cook her husband’s 
meal, be beat her violently and cut her 
hair. How, Al-Ahram wonders, could Qa- 
sem Amin's critics have disregarded such 
behaviour and then presumed to fill the 
columns of newspapers “on a subject 3iat 
is really the preserve of religious schol- 
ars." 

Al-Ahram is distressed to find such a gap 
of misunderstanding between Amin and his 
adversaries. “They see only his call to lift 
3k veil and not the reasons behind it They 
imagine that he wants to bring women out 
of their protective seclusion and to expose 
them immodestly in 3k streets and this en- 
rages diem. But this is not his intent at alL 
He believes that 3k education of women 
will enable them to become better house- 
wives, closer partners to their husbands and 
more competent to raise their children." 

In conclusion, Bichara Taqla writes, 
“This small movement will be foe greatest 
event in the history of Egypt Qasem Bek 
Amin did not swerve from Ins endeavour to 
fulfil our nation’s aspirations by the feet 
that be was unheeded by foe general public 
nor by foe furore of his critics, the sarcasm 
of those who disagreed wifo him and the ar- 
rogance of those who refuse to recognise 
his good intentions.” 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



Successful youth proj ect 

ABDEL-Monom Omara, head of the Supreme Council for 
Youth and Sports, announced that the fast phase of the 
Young Entrepreneur’s Project achievedeuccess. The coun- 
cil received so many requests from those wishing to par- 
ticipate In such an experiment that it was decided to further 
publicise this experiment Omara added that the second 
phase of the programme will include training entrepreneurs 
on the means of operating smaB ventures. Nearly 100 
young men and women are expected to take pat in the 
sqcond phase. 



PMEC to sponsor seminar 

A SEMINAR entitled Training and Effective Performance: 
The Strategic Pivot for Managing the Future, will be held at 
the Ramses Hilton from 8-10 October 1996. The seminar, 
organised by the Professional Management Expertise Cen- 
ter (PMEC), headed by Abdel-Rahman Tawfiq, will deal with 
aspects of effective performance for the future; re-structured 
training; gauging performance and evaluating training activ- 
ity. as well as technology and the information revolution and 
their effect on performance training. 


Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt JjL 

Cairo Branch 


announces 

Sale by Auction 


Under decree No. 379 
of 1996 . South Cairo 
All materiai assets of 

El Maarefa industrial Engineering for Turning. 

. Consisting of 

- Turning machines , office furniture. 

- An apartment located in 25 El Khalifa El 
Maamoun St., Heliopolis. 

- A factory located k.m 18 Cajro - Ismailia 
desert road - B Salam city - BTaliaga 
St, Cairo Industrial Zone. 


Auction will take place on Wednesday 25 September 
12 Oclock am. at the factory headquarter. 
Inspection will be at the auction. 


Bid bond is LE 5000 .+ 5% Pricing fee . The rest will be 
paid upon the award 

Particulars of sate can be obtained upon paying LE 20 
For further information, contact the legal officeof 
Faisal Bank 

1113 Comidte El Nil St, Cairo 
Tel: 5753109 / 5753165 / 777795 / 5743307. 


Appraiser Mohsen Hafez 


108 Sakr Qureish-Heliopolis. 

Tel: 2660071 / 2667339. Fax: 2660071 


Igedo Diisseldorf from 1-3 September 1996: 
Orders placed with care and deliberation 



AT IGEDO Dusseldorf, 
which took place from 1-3 
September 1996, around 
20,000 trade visitors placed 
more orders for spring/ 
summer 1997 and autumn/ 
winter 1998/97. Autumn 
fashion has been selling 
well in the stores in the past 
few weeks and the fashion 
sector was able to breathe a 
sigh of relief. 

Thus at Igedo Dusseldorf, 
the trade placed 18.2 per 
cent of its probable volume 
.of advance orders and 10.4 
per cent of its budget for re- 
peat and additional orders 
for autumn/winter 1996/97. 

Exhibitors reported that 
business was brisk but the 
tense situation in the fashion 
sector could not be con- 
cealed. 

Igedo Dusseldorf showed 
that many retailers already 
anticipate the new “4 sea- 
sons’ concept so that they 
can react .to consumer wish- 
es more quickly with new 
selections. Over 50 per cent 
of the planned budget for 
additional orders for au- 
tumn/winter 96/97 has not 
yet been placed. Mid the 
sfight increase in the share 
of advance orders from 51 
to 63 per cent reflects the 
realistic attitude of the retail 
trade. 

Visitor structure 

The fair has-oystaDised into 
the forum for the small and 
medium-size retail trade. 
This sector of the retail trade 
accounted for 80.9 per cent 
of the visitors, dominating 
the fair, and thus also con- 
trfouted to fashion pluralism. 

Sixteen per cent of the vis- 
itors came from abroad. In 


line with tradition the fair 
was well-attended by vis- 
itors from the Benelux 
states, Scandinavia, Austria 
and France. But trade vis- 
itors were also registered 
from the USA, South and 
Central America and Asia. 

Tempted by the attractive 
selections of the man- 
ufacturers of bridal wear, it 
was Interesting to note that 
there was an increase 
among the retailers from 
this sector by a total of 10 
percent 

Corporate fashion 

Buyers from this sector 
were delighted by the per- 
fect arrangement for suppli- 
ers of Corporate Fashion in 
Hall 4. Many new contracts 
were made and existing 
business contracts in- 
tensified cm the first day of 
the fair. Fashionable work- 
wear as a special product 
group of Igedo Dusseldorf 
has been accepted as a 
new range at the fair. Some 
people interested in the next 
event with the new 1997 
Igedo date set fry No- 
vember, have already been 
registered; the fact that It 
coincides with the' A+A 
Trade Fair (work safety and 
occupational health) is seen 
as the idea! complement As 
a result it is already dear 
that next year the world's 
biggest event for corporate 
fashion in Dusseldorf will 
provide the best possible 
overview. 

Product interest 
The greatest interest was in 
garments such as skirts, 
pants, blouses, jackets, but 
special Interest also focused 
on coats, 'jacket trenches 


and the tong jacket forms 
with zippers. Orders for 
dresses in a swingy sil- 
houette or dress/jacket en- 
sembles also went well. The 
evening, cocktail and bridal 
wear sector to traditionally 
also very important the In- 
ternational spectrum meant 
that this sector was able to 
show many new ideas. 

Fashion r€sum6 
The collections generally re- 
flected a strong trend to- 
wards sportiveness. The 
casual look that provides 
comfort is continuing. There 
was again more demand for 
leather wear in all variations 
and colours. Aqua colours 
such as ocean blue or sea 
green dominated. Anlde- 
length to favoured. In bridal 
wear the simple line dom- 
inates with refined cte- 
collefes and drapings. Small 
costumes or trouser suits for 
second weddings were 
among the bestsellers. 

The shows 

The many shows and 
events helped to intensify 
the feeling and experience 
provided by the fair. The 
world of fashion met in 
Dusseldorf. 

The Bestseller Show on 
Sunday morning provided 
the best overview of orders 
so for and quickly showed 
where there was still room 
for action. 

The Igedo Profeshiona! 
Show was a concentrated 
selection of 15 exhibitors at 
the fair and presented cas- 
ual wear, leather creations 
and a variety of cocktail, 
evening and bridal wear. 

The lively shows in the 
creative Show Centre dis- 


played fashion for every 
wish and mood. The daily 
Creative Shows showed un- 
conventional fashion by Eu- 
ropean and overseas de- 
signers. 

Test the Tent" was the 
message at the daily shows 
by the young fashion talents 
who drew attention to them- 
selves particularly through 
unusual cuts and materials. 
The shows of the designers 
from Latin America. India 
and Portugal also met the 
highest demands. 

TW Hearing 
On the second day of the 
fair the TW Hearing was 
held before a full house. 
The talks and bargains trust 
showed that the 4 Seasons 
concept started in 1997 is 


urgently required In order to 
focus more strongly on the 
customer again and at the 
same time to increase the 
speed of stock turnover in 
thd small and medium-size 
retail bade. "Stock turnover 
and yield” should be trans- 
lated with emotion and fun. 
The 4 Seasons concept was 
regarded by the whole sec- 
tor as the chance fix’ clearer 
and more targeted collec- 
tions. 

The next dates: 

CPD Dusseldorf: 20-5 Feb- 
ruary 1997 

igedo Dessous: 2-4 Feb- 
ruary 1997 

CPD FoUowMJp: 9-11 March 
1997 

Igedo Dusseldorf: 20-22 

April 1997 


National Investment Bank 

I National Development 
Bonds in US$ 





Guaranteed Investment 
Easy term financing for your projects 


Can be sold at any time, 
and exchanged in US$ 


Categories 
from S 25- 
S 10000 


The highest yield in US$ 
Subscribe now , 
in the Centeral Bank 
and other banks 

Buyers of August 1996 
will receive 6^ % interest. 
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CIA at play 


Old habits die hard, and those of the US foreign policy machine 
seem to be the most tenacious in clinging to life. The CIA, an in- 
stitution which has recently and. repeatedly come under the Con- 
gressional spotlight as being unable to cope with the post Cold 
War world order, is still at its old tricks, despite the hesitation 
and consternation of key US policy maters. And while many of 
these decision makers feel that the containment and inter- 
ventionist strategies so prevalent before are now de mode, these 
policies are still used to define US foreign policy strategies. 

This much was clear with the CIA funded and supported ef- 
fort to overthrow Iraq's Hussein by backing Iraqi dissidents and 
Kurdish separatists. As news of this Bush adminis tration covert 
operation continues to surface, one must wonder if the US has 
learned from past experiences tike tire overthrow of the Mos- 
sadeq regime in Iran, which eventually paved the way for the 
rise of Khomeni. Or, more directly relevant, the 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion which not only failed miserably, but also cost the 
Kennedy adminis tration tremendous loss of face. 

The same containment strategy used in Cuba has been fired up 
again, this time against Iraq. Clinton has explained his action as 
part of a plan to contain Iraq. The CIA operation was designed 
to overthrow him- But, as with Castro and the Bay of Pigs, 
Hussein has neither been overthrown nor contained. 

More alarming is that despite the feet that countries like Egypt 
have explained time and time again that the vehicle of regional 
political reform is compromise and negotiation, not cloak and 
dagger operations, these words have fallen cm deaf ears. But 
why waste time negotiating when the maverick approach is 
much more exciting. 

Clearly, Bush and later Clinton have been working under the 
gfih assumption that by starving the Iraqi population and fi- 
nancing dissidents and separatists, enough people will side with 
the cause of "truth, justice and the American way" and over- 
throw Hussein. And perhaps they also believe that giving Israel 
copious amounts of political slack is the best way of securing re- 
gional peace and stability. After all, why bother with the nego- 
tiating table when there is the CIA. 
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Pursuing a realistic regional role 


There was a 70-month gap between the Arab 
Summit convened last June and the last Arab 
Summit, prompted by the Gulf War in August 
1990. Both conferences were held at Egypt’s 
ini tiati ve. Id spite of the differences in the 
Kansas and results of both conferences, their 
common denominator was to underscore 
Egypt's role in pan-Arab political affairs, thus 
confirming its persistence in mobilising the 
Arab nation, which emanated from a deeply 
held, immutable conviction. If its momentum 
has varied in response to changing regional cir- 
cumstances, Egypt has remained vigilant in an- 
ticipating any auspicious circumstances to 
make headway in realising a natural form for 
integrated, comprehensive Arab nationalist mo- 
bilisation. 

Among the impediments to Egypt's efficacy 
in regional and pan-Arab affairs have been 
Arab, regional and international attempts to 
dislodge Egypt as a leading regional force. 
Such attempts peaked in the late seventies after 
Egypt signed the Camp David Peace Accord 
with Israel. Egypt became the object of an 
Arab boycott that lasted nearly an entire dec- 
ade, despite the tangible and incremental suc- 
cesses Egypt scored from the moment Pres- 
ident Mubarak's first term of office began, m 
1981. Yet throughout this period, Egypt was 
ste&dfost in the pursuit of its regional ob- 
jectives, albeit with different characteristics. It 
adopted a measure of deliberate reserve, as it 
sought to re-consolidate Egypt's relations with 
the rest of die Arab world, particularly with the 
countries of the Gulf. Egyptian policy was con- 
sistent, from its support of Iraq during the Iran- 
Iraq War (1980-88) to its intervention on be- 
half of the countries of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council against Iraq in the wake of the Iraqi in- 
vasion of Kuwait 

In the intervening period, Egypt condemned 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982 when 
Israeli forces penetrated Lebanese territory up 
to Beirut in their attempt to expel! the Pal- 
estinians from Lebanon. At the same time, it 
helped the Pales tinians withdraw from Leb- 
anon, offering their forces naval coverage as 
they were transported from Tripoli to other 
Arab pons. EgyP 1 also continued to offer mil- 


Under Mubarak, Egyptian diplomacy has salved wounds 
and taken critical initiatives, write's Taha El-Magdoub 


itary support to Iraq until the war with Iran 
ended in 1988. This support gave rise to the 
formation of the Arab Cooperation Council, 
consisting of Egypt, Iraq, Yemen and Jordan, 
which Egypt joined as an advocate of col- 
lective Arab action. 

When the Gulf crisis erupted, Egypt acted 
immediately, determined to follow through 
all available avenues, whether political or 
military. Egypt's leadership was critical to the 
outcome of events. Its sponsorship of the 
Arab summit in Cairo in August 1990 and en- 
suing policy stands were grounded in Egypt's 
resolute opposition to any infringement on 
the sovereignty of independent Arab states. It 
poured its energies into seeking a political so- 
lution to the crisis and. when this proved im- 
possible, it committed its fullest military re- 
sources to the resolution of the conflict The 
concentration of Egyptian forces in the Gulf 
War was second only to that of the Amer- 
icans. 

The Gulf crisis generated major regional 
and inter- Arab endeavours, to which Egypt’s 
impetus was crucial. One of the most sig- 
nificant was the Damascus Declaration, com- 
prising the six Gulf countries, Egypt and Syr- 
ia, an outgrowth of the pan-Arab fusion 
precipitated by tbe war to liberate Kuwait 
Expectations were high that this treaty would 
form the foundations for pan-Arab national 
mobilisation. For various regional and inter- 
national reasons, the Damascus accord floun- 
dered. It still exists on paper, but in terms of 
tangible progress towards its security and ec- 
onomic objectives, nothing has been 
achieved. 

The most important development in the af- 
termath of the Gulf crisis was the revival of the 
peace process in the Middle East In this do- 
main in particular, Egypt's efforts were crucial 
to promoting George Bush's peace initiative, 
as soon as the Gulf War ended and laying the 
comerstoae for the Madrid peace conference. 


With the end of tbe Gulf War and the be- 
ginning of the peace procre. Egypt's role in 
the Middle East entered a new phase. The past 
five years have demonstrated the reanimated 
rigour and increasing influence that have en- 
abled Egypt to persevere and breathe new life 
into die peace process. 

As Egypt's regional role expanded, a new 
conception of a Middle East cooperative ar- 
rangement emerged This is very disturbing in 
terms of timing, substance, and the pressures 
for speedy implementation. Cairo was folly 
aware that the propositions for economic, tech- 
nical. scientific and environmental cooperation 
evolved within a closed circle of influence that 
sought to promote Israel as the cornerstone of 
the system. Such an arrangement does not con-, 
form with the nature of mutual cooperation in 
foe region. Egypt made this point loud and 
clear during the first economic summit in Cas- 
ablanca in 1994, when it emphasised the re- 
gional and international role of the .Arab na- 
tion. 

Egypt has succeeded in maintaining a bal- 
ance between its peace with Israel and the ex- 
igencies of peacefol transformation in the Mid- 
dle East It has reaffirmed its right tu exercise 
its role on behalf of Arab national interests by 
striving to establish the foundations for re- 
gional peace and a comprehensive settlement 
based on justice and equality. Egypt has also 
proved itself particularly adept at turning re- 
lations with Tel Aviv to its advantage in press- 
ing for the Arab cause. 

Egyptian diplomacy has been equally ac- 
tive on other fronts of central concern to foe 
Arab world. It has taken a clear stance with 
regard to Iran, a country adjacent to foe re- 
gion and of particular strategic consequence, 
it is in our interests to establish stable and 
productive relations with Tran, but that does 
not imply that Iran should be part of a re- 
gional security arrangement or that Iran's 
strategic considerations should be allowed to 


conflict with those of the Afobfcm Gult-^fts 
seizure of three Gulf islands constitutes an 
assault that cannot be countenanced andJjts, 
support for terrorism is entirely iraitical to 
the security of the whole region. Egypt has *. 
held that Iran’s efforts to alleviate . the.^ef- ' 
fects of the US policy of contaimiieDtshotSki. . 
not be exerted at foe expense of ^rab.;iater- 
ests. It is also Egypt's position that foe^SS 
presence in the Gulf, whether autonomously 
or through bi-lateral agreements^ need; rijSt. 
conflict with Egyptian/ Arab . political fed 
military cover, but rather strengthens it. ■ • ' 
Turkey, another border nation, is also an ls- . 
lamic country with which Egypt shares many 
common goals: the eradication of terrorism, . 
economic transformation and participation foi ' 
the Middle East and Mefoterranean cckn>-_ 
erative arrangements. But these joim.ifoextiii&i' 
do not give Turkey the right to exploit crises, ; in 
Arab-Israeli relations, and drive the region mto 
a confusion of new realignments and politicbl.L 
configurations. Advancing Israel’s ntilftary^b- 
sition in order to pressure Syria and Jtaqjjyex: - 
such vital matters as water only further com- - 
plicates an already convoluted peace process^ 
Egypt’s activity is founded upon an ''in- 
tegrated and cohesive policy that takes info" 
consideration fundamental realities in its pji* : 
oritisation of the Arab world's strategic inter- 
ests. The dynamism of Egyptian diplomacy 
has filled a vital gap, as it seeks to expand (lie 
: range of realistic options and gradually brings 
- foe prospects of Arab national canvageice 
: within closer reach. 

Therefore, when Egypt backed by Syria ted 
Saudi Arabia, proposed foe recent Arab' sum-' 
mit meeting in Cairo. it was fully aware tifcat 
: 'the timing and circumstances were propitious. 
The suggestion was received with immediate 
and unanimous approval. Egypt's policies V_ 
tyere reflected clearly in the results oftte dbit- 
ference pertaining to various Arab issues*^— 
the Arab stance towards Israel, foe peace 
cess, and countries contiguous to foe Mi 
East. 


A- 


The writer is a retired major general and far- 
mer assistant to the foreign minister • . . ‘ ‘ . 


Netanyahu, enemy of peace 


Mohamed Sid-Ahmed argues that, with Netanyahu pursuing a definite line that is open- 
ly hostile to peace, the Arab world should develop an equally unequivocal counter-strategy 


Anyone who thinks Netanyahu has 
not crystallised his concept of peace 
and his strategy of action three 
months after assuming office would 
be mistaken. Although his youth 
makes him suspect in foe eyes of Is- 
rael's old guard, even within his own 
parly, he enjoys wider prerogatives 
than any previous Israeli prime min- 
ister. Thanks to Israel's new elec- 
tion law, he was voted in not only as 
the leader of tbe Likud but also in 
his personal capacity. This means he 
is not a slave of foe party line. 

It can safely be assumed, therefore, 
that be knows exactly where be is 
beaded, even if appearances indicate 
otherwise. For his line is de- 
liberately 'ambiguous, not only to- 
wards foe international community, 
including the Arab parties, but even 
towards Israeli society. Actually, 
there are signs that Netanyahu's line 
had already been formulated even 
before he was elected, and that it 
was neither the line be pledged to 
follow during his electoral campaign 
nor the line he now claims to be fol- 
lowing. 

This is borne out by at least two 
specific incidents, both of which 
took place before Netanyahu came to 
power. The first was a message Ne- 
tanyahu sent through his personal ad- 
viser, Don Gold, to a number of key 
Arab leaders, urging them not to 
place all their cards on a Peres vic- 
tory, but to meet with him before foe 
elections, as such a meeting would 
facilitate reaching an agreement if he 
came to power. But most Arab lead- 
ers were unwilling to shake public 


confidence in Peres, and it was fi- 
nally only King Hussein who re- 
sponded to Netanyahu's call. 
Throughout his electoral campaign. 
Netanyahu used a language that was 
at total variance with foe feelers he 
was secretly sending out to Arab 
leaders, indicating that he was ready 
to adopt a pragmatic political line 
very different from the firebrand 
declarations be was at the time mak- 
ing to Israeli voters. It seems be 
was more interested in defeating his 
Labour rival than in challenging ad- 
versaries outside Israel. 

Tbe second incident is a proposal 
Netanyahu made over a year ago in 
connection with foe stalemate on the 
Syrian front Noting that for secur- 
ity reasons Israel was not ready to 
relinquish the Golan in its entirety, 
while Syria was not ready to make 
full peace with Israel, including total 
normalisation of relations, he pro- 
posed that the possibility of ex- 
changing partial withdrawal for par- 
tial peace should be investigated. 
What he was in fact proposing was 
that peace should not be perceived 
as a package deal, a comprehensive 
process beginning with foe Madrid 
conference and ending with contrac- 
tual peace agreements on all fronts, 
but only as “foe art of foe possible”. 

This approach goes far towards ex- 
plaining Netanyahu's Lebanon-first 
proposal, which he has not abandoned 


despite its rejection by foe Arab par- 
ties. It surfaced in his 


negotiations 
with Clinton a few days ago in Wash- 
ington, as well as in David Levy's 
talks with Jacques Chirac in Paris at 


the same time. Both Netanyahu and 
Levy insisted that Lebanon-first did 
not mean that Syria would be excluded 
from Israeli -Lebanese negotiations. 
Tbe real aim of foe proposal is to in- 
volve Syria in negotiations with the 
Netanyahu government at a time foe 
latter still insists on not endorsing the 
land-fbr-peace principle, thus setting a 
precedent for de- linking peace from 
restoration of land. 

Tbe same approach applies to Ne- 
tanyahu's dealing with foe Pal- 
estinians. His statement that he only 
meets Arafat “when it is necessary” 
confirms that be meets him not as an 
equal partner in a peace process and 
not on the grounds of the mutual rec- 
ognition of legitimate rights on either 
side, but in an exploitative logic 
whereby one side uses the other as an 
instrument by which to timber its own 
ends. 

The key idea behind foe Ne- 
tanyahu approach is that foe rules es- 
tablished in the peace process 
launched in Madrid, which were for- 
mally observed, if not always rigidly 
applied, by foe previous Labour gov- 
ernment, should no longer be bind- 
ing on Israel. Obviously, he cannot 
renounce the previous line as re- 
flecting only the views of the La- 
bour party, and not those of the dem- 
ocratically elected government of the 
state of Israel, it is because he can- 
not come out and say this openly, ei- 
ther to tbe American administration 
or to his Arab partners in the pro- 
cess, that his strategy seems to be 
shrouded in ambiguity, while in ac- 
tual terms it is not For Netanyahu. 


what is optimal for Israel is not what 
is maximal for the peace process, 
which, in his view, must remain 
purely selective , not comprehensive. 
The peace process is accepted as a 
guide for action only to foe extent 
that it can help bolster Israel's secur- 
ity: it is rejected if the restoration of 
occupied territories to the Arabs is 
perceived by him as detrimental to 
Israel's security. 

If this is the Netanyahu line, which 
is inimical to foe very idea of a mu- 
tually acceptable peace, the Arabs 
should counter by requiring Ne- 
tanyahu to respect foe principles es- 
tablished by the peace process since 
Madrid. If Netanyahu refuses to 
comply, foe battle must be taken into 
Israeli society itself, which, given 
the wide diversity of views in Israel 
on foe peace process, constitutes Ne- 
tanyahu’s most vulnerable front 

For this 'intervention* to be suc- 
cessful, Arab popular forces — and 
not only the Arab states — should 
do everything possible to alienate the 
majority of Israelis from Ne- 
tanyahu’s intransigent line. To build 
up such a majority, Arab popular 
forces must be willing to express 
open solidarity with all Israelis ready 
to recognise legitimate Arab rights, 
namely, foe right to a Palestinian 
state, Jerusalem as the capital of 
both states, the exchange of land for 
peace and foe renunciation by Israel 
of its settlements policy. Arab- 
Israeli fraternisation on these prin- 
ciples is a challenge to tbe forces of 
peace on both sides of the confronta- 
tion line. 


Matters, of health'; 

By Naguib Mahfoiiz 



I am frequently 
questioned - about 
. the state of my 
health which 1 
consider a very 
personal matter! 

One person wrote 
to ask specifically 
how my right arm 
was. and whether I 
could use ft. He . > 

also wanted to know about my 
eyesight and hearing. 

Well, my general health js rea- 
sonably good. My morale, .on the 
other hand, is excellent, thanks 
largely to Dr Yefaia EJ-Rekhawi. : 
He assemblies my friends in tbe 
afternoons to visit me so that I dp 
not ; feel isolated as a result of foe 
attack and is in general charge of 
my rehabilitation. Dr Rekbawi’s 
treatment l consider as important 
as the surgical operation I under- 
went following the attend on my 
life. ■ ■ 

As for my right'-hand. it is mak- 
ing steady progress, so much so 
that after not being able to use it'at 
all I now can eat without as- 
sistance. I have ■ also begun to 
write fairly legibly. •_ -= • 

As for physical exercise, I waft: 
up and down in my house for at 
least half an hour before going to 
bed. • 

I cannot discuss tbe state of my 
health, however, without ex- 
pressing my ' deep gratitude to all 
those who Were so solicitous for 
my welfare. Besides Dr pl- 
Rekhawi. my thanks are due to tbe 
surgeon Dr Samefa Hammam and 
all foe staff of the- Police Hospital 


Based on an interview by 
Mohamed Salmawy. 




Pressing co-operation 


AKAKhban “How can there be economic cooperation 
with tbe brazenly hostile Israeli government which refuses 
to recognise Arab rights and is doing everything to abort 
the peace process... Tbe whole world wonders at tbe US 
insistence that this cooperation take place in response to 
threats and pressures rather than voluntarily, according to 
tbe sovereignty and interests of all countries in the re- 
gion-. Such American compliance with Israeli requests is 
part and parcel of the perennial pamp e ri ng of Israel at the 
expense of tbe Arabs — a thing Israeli Tulers like to prove 
to the world, stressing that the US is at their beck and 
caH." 

(Galal Dwidar, 13 September) 


peace, to foster tbe growth of economic cooperation." 
( Mohamed Basha, 16 September) 


Al-Gomhuria: “The economic conference is not 
meant to be held just to convene forums or shake hands in 
front of television cameras. It is held to strengthen re- 
gional cooperation among Middle East countries without 
exception. This cooperation cannot come about except 
through foe clear undemanding that all nations of tbe re- 
gion have the right to live within secure and recognised 
borders in accordance with international law-, and the 
implementation of tbe agre e ment s signed between Israel 
and the PNA. Frankly, we cannot guarantee success for 
this conference without the continuation of tbe peace pro- 
cess within foe Madrid framework." 

(Editorial, 14 September) 


October: “America, our friend, is behaving strangely. 
It supports Israeli stances while calling upon it to change 
them. It strikes at Iraq and prevents it from moving its 
forces within its borders. It is silent over Turkish in- 
tentions yet threatens to strike at Iraq for tbe third time. It 
implements economic cooperation with us and encour- 
ages US investments in foe Arab world while its in- 
telligence cooperates with terrorists who want to reduce 
tbe Arab region to anarchy. America, there are limits to 
what can be accepted... and friendship has only one face." 
(Editorial. IS September) 


Rose El-Youssefs “Peace should be real rather 
than theoretical. There should be ways to turn the peace 
process into tangible reality under which economic and 
other projects can go ahead. We agreed with Israel on 
peace. Now it wants our surrender. We should not pro- 
ceed in any direction until we get it clear, is it peace or 
surrender? Until then, no conference can be held" 
(Mahmoud El Tohami. 1 6 September) 


Al-Wafd: “US pressures to hold tbe Middle East ec- 
onomic conference will not undermine tbe desire of Egyp- 
tian public opinion to link tbe conference with progress in 
the peace process... No one will agree to buy Israeli prod- 
ucts or to trade with Israelis while their government con- 
tinues to deal with Arabs and Palestinians with such fas- 
cist arrogance. The US should have been putting pressure 
on Israel, tbe assailant, to work for peace rather than pres- 
sure tbe victimised Arabs into holding such a conference." 
(Editorial. 13 September) 


Al-Shaab: “This is tbe first time ever that we bear 
that an economic conference is held under coercion and 
armed threat a conference that has been called the confer- 
ence for economic cooperation between Israel and the Ar- 
abs. It is true that pressure was exerted previously after 
military defeats to impose a political settlement but this 
is foe first time that a conference is held to create a com- 
mon market by force. Tbe US continues to prepare for it 
as though there were no government- in Cairo. And when 
Egyptian officials express reservations about holding this 
conference, the US State Department spokesman de- 
scribes these reservations as ‘short-sighted' and refuses to 
accept any other alternative.** 

(Editorial. 13 September) 


AK Ahram: “Unless there is progress in the peace pro- 
cess and unless Israeli leaders stop making provocative 
statements, creating an adverse Arab public opinion, the 
dangers threatening tbe region will again rise to tbe sur- 
face. The Arabs wul lose their patience and will rightfully 
reshuffle their cards. And when tbe Palestinians lose their 
patience, die stone-throwing intifada will have no al- 
ternative but to come back... The Israelis will then realise 
that economic conferences are of no avail, if there is no 
solid base of normal political relations within a context of 


Al-Mnssawan “What is the difference between Saddam 
Hu&sein's overr unning: Kuwait and Washington's action 
in supporting Turkish plans to occupy part of Iraq? 

What awaits foe world when today's only superpower, 
with its vast potential, military and otherwise, takes ac- 
tion abroad in order to serve limited objectives, connected 
to its electoral campaign?'" 
t Makram Mahomed Ahmed. 13 September) 
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Tho Joined eyebrows, resembling props from a horror ..1 

the most convenient place to ^rt^SEn dnnvbtn Boh imT* 
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Why 

blind 

trust? 


. America’s deliberate 
escalation of tejsions 
in the Gulf has thrown 
, the Middle East peace 
process into reverse, 
leading to the un- 
avoidable! conclusion, 
that American policy is 
directed towards gndw 
. other than establishing 
stability and security in 
the region, or encour- 
aging a suitable climate 
for the resumption of 
. the peace process be- 
.tween Israel and die 
Arabs. 

.. it is legi timate to ask 
. whether links exist be- 
tween Washington's 
determination to in- 
flame the situation in 
l the Gulf fo 'die extent 
of resurrecting the pos- 
. sibility of another war 
With Iraq' the steady 
.‘degradation: of the 

, peace process as Ne- 
tanyahu makes it in- 
creasingly Obvious that 
., he will not honour 
agreements^ made with 
the' Pal estinians and 
American silence in. the 
face of an Israel in- 
creasingly | hostile to 
peace. \ . . 

have seen 

qi crisis as jan attempt 
by the Cfinton . ad- 
ministration [to secure 
electoral support at 
home. Certainly Wil- 
liam Perry’s frantic 
shuttling has Ibad little 
success in persuading 
Gulf States J that the 
threat constituted by 
Iraq is anything more ■ 
than a figment of the 
American 
and US 
Iraq were 
an Arab Lean 
cil meeting 
reaffirmed i 
for Iraqi 
over its own 
Certainly 


against 
in 
Coun- 


tovards 
of the 
ngion 
Ited from 
of the 


aly 

pressure the 
to Arab stai 
have been 
wards wi 
ences and 
negating the 
of the Arabs 
unified 
increasing 
ligerence 
peace, the 
real crisis in 
that has 
the collapse 
peace process 
Netanyahu’ ^ gar mo- 
ment, after hree 
months in power, has 
. yet to face any US pres- 
sure to return to the 
peace procesi Man- 
while, Egypt lhas teen 
under intense [ presiure 
to convene the econom- 
ic summit 
initially sche 
held in 
vember, _ re 
the political 
of whether 



any meaning 
cnce exist 

Against this back- 
ground the recommenda- 
tions made by Arab for- 
eign minister; • -with 
regards to Isra :li stub- 
bornness and i men can 
intransigence towards 
the peace pro wss as- 
sume paiticu ir im- 
portance. 

Were the An b world 
to accept Israeli- 
American carnations it 
would find itsslf in a 
state of econcnic and 
political sul mission, 
unable to infill mce the 
spurious peace America 
has imposed o the re- 
gion in fevou of Is- 
rael. Nor is it at the 
moment, at $1 clear 
what Arab and Israeli 


ex- 


pected to 
projected 


at the 

r __ a (Economic 

summit. What,; after all, 
can they disease, in a 
climate close { to war, 
and in the absence of 
any -^confidence in an 
Israeli goveimpent that . 

has made it quite clear 
that it is happy' to **- 
nege on agreements 
and commitments al- 
ready made? 

Perhaps ftre American 
government has an an- 
swer. If not, then Arab 
governments must come 
to their, own conclu- 
sions, and work out just 
how they might fiufill 
their obligations to their 
own eftiaens should _ 
they decide to continue . 
along 1 the path of nor- 
malising relations with 
Israel' in tire absence of 
a volte face in the ‘Israe- 
li position. 


Cairo 

economic 

summit 


No entry 
without 
this pass 
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Cold war, new name 


Neither peace nor war will break out overnight in the Middle 
East, a region that can be characterised as being in continuous cri- 
sis. And in such a situation the successful players will be those 
that mfmmue InsM« wnH tnnvtmio- gain* Airing rarj? Stage of tfae 


developing crisis, and that prove capable ofbetng flexible in their 

assessment and willingness to play different roles. 

There are many parties involved in the game but at the moment 
there are three obvious candidates for key-player stains. These are 
die US, Israel and the Iraqi regime of Saddam Hussein. And from 
time to time each player reveals a few hidden cards in order to 


Not that they are all playing with the «ma hand, indeed, they 
each seek to wield different tramp cards. The US plays superior 
military technology as its trump, Israel its possession of Arab 
lands while Iraq attempts to play with, and for, time. 

In Washington die forthcoming presidential elections weigh 
heavy on the minds of policy makers mtanr on p ro tecti n g oil re- 
serves and making some headway hi combating temo ri sra. Israel 
seeks to manipulate the just demands of tlx; Palestinians, the 
clearly stated position of Syria and the fragile situation in Leb- 
anon to its own advantage. Saddam Hussein, in die meantime, is 
seeking to use the Kurdish problem for his own ends. 

Any analysis of this complicated, tr ipartite jockeying for posi- 
tion can come to only one conclusion — that Is- 
rael is the bands down winner. It, after all, con- 
trols Jerusalem, continues to Judaise Arab lands 
and is effectively in charge of the Palestinian 
economy. 

Simply put, then, the state of continuous cri- 
sis which characterises the Middle East is sim- 
ply a cold war with a new name. Yet despite the 
change of name the effects are the same, as the 
countries of the region expend afl their energies 
in remaining in a state of continuous alert. 



This week's Soapbox speaker is professor of 
Political .Science, Hehvan University, and the 
president of Al-Qarar Consulting Centre. 


EKSayed 
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The Arabs’ dual inspiration 


Visionaries and betrayals: Adel Sabet, in the first part of a two-part article, looks back on 
fifty Jeans of conflict, conspiracy and cooperation — and the making of the Arab League 



claim that the Arab League was the brainchild of 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden is absurd. It is 
that Eden in 1942 came under pressure from a Ger- 
tineal to Syria and felt the need to reassure the Ar- 
f abs as to the good intentions of his country. The idea of 
unity, however, lad come much earlier. The League 
which emerged in fact represents a traditional continuity 
in Arab and M uslim political thinking since Mohamed 
AH’s grand scheme of the 1840s to reform the Ottoman 
- Empire m an Arab T urkish foundation. This maams 
that the concept of an entity promoting Islami c and 
. Arab unity can trace Jts roots back in history. The idea 
of reform and the promotion of unity has been a per- 
sistent and tenacious inspiration behind Arab and Mus- 
lim thinking over the last two centuries. 

Examples oftiiis were the proposals made by Aziz El- 
Masri Pasha to the British at the dose of World War L 
fie proposed foe formatio n of an Arab-Islamic com- 
monwealth to replace , the Ottoman Caliphate. Such an 
entity would be a decentralised and autonomous group- 
ing -of /Arab' and Muslim states, aDied to the West Its 
member states would meet in a joint centralised parlia- 
ment whose task, would be to coordinate policies of ec- 
onomics, defence andibreign affairs. 

-• ‘ The proposal was ignored; tfae British had other plans. 
Load Kitcnener and his successors Sir Ronald Stones, T. 
E. Lawrence, or Lawrence of Arabia, and Sir Marc 
Sykes bad promoted the idea of an Arab kingdom, 
roughly along the lines suggested by the MacMahon 
Agreement of 2916. It would have been beaded by a 
Hashemite Caliph patroned by. Britain — a patronage 
unacceptable to the Arabs. In any case, the idea clashed 


with tic Jewish co mmi t m ents of Winston Churchill and 
his prime minister, Lloyd George, who supported die 
Zionist cause and sought to find a home for the Jews in 
Palestine. This British government's withdrawal from 
its Arab promises was compounded by yet another de- 
fection from the MacMahon commitment when Syria 
was consigned to France via the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
and tfae Hashemite pretender was expelled. 

These various betrayals were to prove costly to Brit- 
ain during Warid War EL, when no less than three Otto- 
man provinces, Libya, Syria and Iraq, were to become 
the bases for a Gennan-fraliaii attest on Egypt, a Vichy 
French/Geonan affiance threatening Palestine and the 
Suez Canal, and the Iraqi rebellion of Rashid Ali Al- 
Kilani. The price paid in men and material to restore the 


states quo ante was a high one. 

The Arabs, too, had to pay the price of the British de- 
fections. The Arab world was split up into separate en- 
tities and a process ofBalkanisation was imposed on the 
Middle East 

The founding fathers of the Arab League — N ahhas 
Pasha, Abdel -Rahman Azzam, Shukri Ai-Quwatli, Ga- 
rni! Mardam, Bichara Al-Khuti, Nuri Al-Said and 
Sheikh Youssef Yassm — were faced with a dilemma. 
How could they create a strong, unified Arab front from 
the Balkan chaos? Even within the Arab ranks, die Ha- 
shemite element was promoting an arrangement which 
would have eliminated Egypt and Saudi Arabia. The 
members of die Fertile' Crescent plan would consist of 
the Hashemite strongholds, Jordan and Iraq, ami would 
include Syria and Palestine. It was further suggested 
that a provisional status fix Israel could be arranged. 
These proposals were included in the Blue Book ar- 
rangements offered by Nuri Al-Said Pasha of Iraq. 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen and Lebanon were ex- 
cluded, and were in any case not prepared to accept a 
Hashemite hegemony. Thus a mafailiue Arab/Muslim 
alignment found itself facing Hashemite- inspired sep- 
aratism. 

These were the problems facing the General Sec- 
retariat of Azzam Pasha. He realised that an organ- 
isation based an purely Arab lines would be difficult to 
nonage. He therefore chose to appeal to Islamic solidar- 
ity, thus substituting die strong spiritual power of Islam 
for political loyalties to Arabian. 

In any case, a symbiotic rapport existed between Ar- 
abism and Islam. Without Islam, Arabism would never 
have achieved its universal status; without the Arabs, Is- 


lam might have been stiUbom. By cleverly playing on 
Muslim loyalties and invoking Muslim solidarity, Az- 



zam Pasha was able to rally unanimous support for die 
recognition of Indonesia, and to form a completely unit- 
ed Arab front on behalf of Libyan independence. The 
seven members of the Arab League threatened armed 
opposition to the Western attempt to carve the country 
up into three component parts, distributing them to vari- 
ous Western powers: Fezzan to France, Cyrenaica to 
Britain and Trxptffitania to Italy. In separate negotiations 
in Alexandria with Italian Ambassador Count Fracassi 
and Count Strobel di Camposignio, Azzam Pasha suc- 
ceeded in securing Italy's vote for full unified Libyan 
independence. 


In a candid moment, Azzam Pasha once said to me: 
“The Arab League is basically a Muslim League with an 
Arab label since all its members, mrinrfing Lebanon, pos- 
sess a Muslim majority.” Azzam was a convinced Mus- 
lim. He intended The Eternal Message of Mohamed to be 
a blueprint of the ethics and outlook of the Arab League. 

Why should Azzam have avoided emphasising tfae 
Muslim dimension? To bypass the odium of anti- 
Islamic prejudice which prevailed at tfae time in the 
WesL 

The Arab League which emerged was a regional or- 
ganisation s imilar to the United Nations as for as its 
general forms were concerned. Its charter was drafted to 
meet the criteria of all its members and those of prej- 
udiced foreign critics. Member states were fully entitled 
to disagree with majority decisions and votes carried no 
compulsions. The Islamic dimension was ignored. 

Yet If anything, these were surface considerations, 
since the League was dedicated to Arab unification and 
the formation of an administrative infrastructure which 
would allow for the emergence of a federal union be- 
tween its component parts. The traditional aims of un- 
ion and reform still represented ideals to be pursued. A 
glance at the list of specialised agencies dependent on 
die League at the present time will show the degree of 
unification that is aimed at. 

The great crisis in the League’s history came with the 
Palestine war of 1948. The Arab League's General As- 
sembly of 1946 had voted to face up to the need to de- 
fend the cause of the Palestinian people even if this 
might lead to open warfare. These decisions were given 
full publicity and the Arab threat of war was em- 
phasised at foe UN in 1947 by the combined Arab del- 
egations. Azzam Pasha himself went to Washington, 
where he was able to fully brief the American secretary 
of state. General George Marshall, on foe Arabs' de- 
termination to defend the rights of foe Palestinians. 

Deficient militaiy intelligence on foe Arab side un- 
fortunately led the Arab states to expect tittle resistance 
from die poor “Jewish refugees”. Anticipating a walk- 
over, they made no special preparations fix war — to 
the detriment of Arab interests. This promoted general 
scepticism as to the seriousness of Arab threats and 
played into the hands of the Israelis. The UN made no 
spatial effort to prevent die outbreak of conflict 

With the withdrawal of the British Mandatory Author- 
ity from Palestine, the stage was set for war. Arab ar- 


mies converged on Palestine and were astounded to 
meet die determined resistance of die Jews, who had 
been planning on a confrontation fix m onths and were 
well equipped to face die Arab offensive, inadaqinitw 
Arab intelligence about Israeli military potential, lack of 
a unified command and inexperienced general Steffi en- 
sured that the Arabs mishandled die campaign. The Ar- 
abs simply entered Palestine with their reduced standing 


armies and barely sufficient supplies to fight for more 
of da co n frontation can be 


than three days. Some idea 
gathered by the foot that die Zionists had committed 
some 70 per cent of their resources to budding an army 
of 60 to 70,000 men, many of whom were battle-tested 
veterans of the wars in Europe. An Israeli brigade had 
accompanied die British Eighth Army in its Italian cam- 
paigns and large numbers of Jews had fought in the Al- 
lied ranks. 

Despite a UN embargo, the Jews had no trouble pur- 
chasing equipment, including tanks and artillery which 
flooded to Palestine as soon as the British withdrawal 
had liberated its harbours. Within weds the balance of 
power in Palestine was completely in favour of (he 
Jews and the Arabs deckled to sue for peace at Rhodes. 
Had the Arab nations committed a bare minim um — 
say 10 per cant — of their potential resources, they 
could have mobilised a million fighting men and ad- 
equately aimed them. But this was not to be. 

With the abdication of King Farouk and the resigna- 
tion of Azzam a few weeks later, the Islamic activist 
fee tor was now to disappear. Plans to build a large Arab 
army, representing 10 per cent of And) potential, were 
shelved. A political and diplomatic effort to obtain Is- 
lamic participation in a renewed Israeli war, scheduled 
far the 1950s, had to be abandoned and foe Arab 
League leadership was taken over by a mare diplomatic 
Tt-rrm, represented by foe administra tive skills of Has- 
souna Pasha and his distinguished successors, who car- 
ried od the organisational work, saving the ideals of 
Arab unity and internal coordination and collaboration. 
Over the years, the membership of foe Arab League has 
grown from seven members to 21. It has recently cel- 
ebrated its half century of existence, and it beads a large 
organisation well able to work towards federal unity or 
some other inter-Arab organisation. 


The writer is a historian and former Arab League of- 
ficial. 
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Tribute' to. Bahaeddin 

Sr- I’d like to pay tribute to our 
teilectual and political thinker / " 
baeddm. Of course, tins is not 
because as the dictum says “the 
pie never die”. . 

His creativity and authentic 
immortalise him. His heritage 
everlasting for our coming 
was a highly intelligent, 
and a nationalist who fiercely 
Arab unity. He also believed 
potential to be a great country. 

Bahaeddin’s writings and political anal- 
yses depended on objectiviff, wisdom, 
vigour and frankness. During ms long ten- 
ure in the field of journalism/ — nearly 42 
years, from 194S to 1990 —/be was com- 
mitted to the principles of /freedom, jus- 


will 
remain 
ions. He 
Lve writer 
ieved in 
Egypt’s 


molecules may precipitate on the internal 
tissues of the trachea and micro vessels in 
the human body. Consequently, the pas- 
sage of air to foe lungs is somewhat ob- 
structed, bringing on asthma attacks and 
breathing difficulties. 

The study also noted that the mortality 


rate could increase by an estimated 30 per 
cent as a result of related asthma res- 


He 


rice, and democracy, 
science of his nation. 

When Bahaeddin was 
tire secret of his success 
replied, “I love "j 
reach foe highest 
and devoted to his work”, 

One of the most w 
tablished during his li 
cultural insti tution in 
lies his name. It aims' 1 at 
thoughts and op&u 
tions to establish 


the con- 


piratory diseases. 

Fighting pollution in all its forms is the 
only recourse towards a healthy environ- 
ment The environment protection groups 
must play ah effective role in curtailing 
this danger. We should seriously re- 
consider the constant violations of onr sa- 
cred environment 
Asbraf Faragallah Saad 
English Language Teacher 
Bem-Snef 


flow during the annual flood), now known 
as the Bahr El-Aama. Bahr El-Aama was 
dug in 1877 to surround foe Khedivial 
Palace - now the Marriott Hotel - and its 
gardens - now the Gezira Sporting Club - 
thus forming an island in foe Nile. 

Finally, as a footnote, foe designer of 
foe bridge, Gustave Eiffel, foe best known 
creator of metal constructions in the 
world, died peacefully at his home in Par- 
is in 1923 at foe ripe old age of 91. Need- 
less to say, he did not commit suicide. 

Dr Maged Mohamed Farag 
President, Max Group 
Cairo 


Unnecessary violence 


IT 


asked about 
i journalism, he 

BTifj iirian can 

being faithful 


tell ecmal Arabic 


projects es- 
an intellectual 
which car- 

his contxibu- 
comprebensive in- 


Ahmed Mohamed 
Postgraduate St 
Cairo University 
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Clean air, 

Sir- "H 
emy of mas or 
question was ; 
wurcte discover 
tioo between 
tract diseases.; 
that polluted' 
smoke Remitted 
nnw and 
carilead to 
Laboratory 


lease! 

become the en- 

reverse, is right?” This 
ally raised, after sci- 
, that there is a etnrela- 
polhition and respiratory 
few fmdings.have proven 

in winch the dust and 
cement factories, spin- 
mills, and car exhausts 



showed that air 


Abul-Ela Bridge — again 

Sir- A lot of romantic nonsense has been 
written over foe years about this bridge. 

The facts remain that the French firm. 
Five Little, built the bridge which was 
opened to traffic in 1912, at a cost of 
about LE 300,000. It consists of four fixed 
sections of 50 metres each, with a mobile 
section in the middle of foe river. Contrary 
to foe legend, foe bridge has neither tech- 
nical nor mechanical problems, and fix 
several months after bang put into ser- 
vice, was opened for fluvial traffic - 1 pos- 
sess photographs of the bridge in foe open 
position. However, foe piers supporting 
foe bridge were not built parallel to the 
Nile current, and boats were Habie to 
bump into foe piers while passing undo* 
tile bridge. It was, therefore, decided to 
• stop operating the Abul-Ela bridge and di- 
vert Nile traffic to foe Bahr El-Aama. 1 
might add that when built, Abul-Ela 
Bridge was considered most aesthetic - 
how tastes can change! 

A complementary bridge, inaugurated at 
the same time and known as the Tamalelr 
Bridge was constructed on an artificial 
.branch of foe Nile (to be used as an over- 


Sir- 1 went to see foe movie Casino last 
night and was disturbed by foe confirma- 
tion of a trend I have noticed in the Amer- 
ican movies I have seen in Cairo in foe 
last 2-3 years. I have always been 
squeamish about violence as it is por- 
trayed by HoUywood. I don’t enjoy car 
chases and the inevitable bursting into 
flames of everything in their path, long 
drawn-out fights between foe hero ana 
some bad guy, people being murdered in 
their sleep or in the shower. However, I 
can deal with it, sometimes I can even re- 
frain from closing my eyes during those 
crucial moments. 

In the past I have been able to avoid the 
gruesome extremes of movie violence be- 
cause these stayed confined to their own 
genre, honor films. What worries me, 
though, is that lately it seems that no mass 
audience movie is without some scene of 
texture. Consequently, such scenes are not 
as easily avoided as previously. 

I can accept torture scenes as part of a 
script if foe story is true, such as in 
Braveheart and Casino, but violence is 
definitely unnecessary in most fictional 
movies. For some reason these films feel 
compelled to have some scene of torture, 
perhaps to follow the trend? 

Susan Monroe 
Bab EK-Lonk 


Forgotten odyssey 

Sir- I have recently watched the film, 
Nasser ‘56. Superb!! A step forward. 
However, I have something else to say. 
Our generation lived and interacted with 
foe “War of Attrition” with veins pulsating 
from acts of heroism and sacrifice. Who 
forgot the torpedoing of the Israeli de- 
stroyer Eilat, and the victory notched up in 
the Ras El-Esh battle, only a few weeks af- 
ter the 1967 setback? We should remember 
with pride the liberation of Sbedwan island 
immediately after it was captured by Israel 
in 1970. 

The Egyptian troops turned foe canal 
front into Tie 11 -fire round foe clock,” as a 
prominent Israeli figure put it at the time. 
Pushing Sam-6 missile defences forward to 
the canal front under fierce Israeli air 
bombing was another feat Consequently, 
the number of foe Israeli warplanes felling 
an the front was on the increase. 

All these victories proved that the psy- 
chological warfare launched against the 
Egyptian people after foe '67 setback came 
to naugfaL Since our new generations are 
not fully aware of all these brilliant pages 
in our past it is time for TV producers to 
make a film recalling all or some chapters 
of foe odyssey of foe War of Attrition. 
Mahmud Elewa 
Victory College 
Maadi 


deed, hag unleashed against him the fury of 
the Israeli media. 

This, however, has failed to make him 
change his stance one bit of an inch. He 
has remained uncompromising about 
Egypt's regional weight and its solidarity 
with the rest of foe Arab worid. 

Most impressive, I believe, was Moussa’s 
recent reaction to tfae distasteful comment 
made by Binyamin Netanyahu about 
Egypt's hesitation to host the Middle East 
economic conference, due to foe obvious 
Israeli intransigence regarding the peace 
process. Egyptians were furious to bear the 
Israeli prime minister smugly saying that 
Egypt would be cutting off its nose to spite 
its face, if it cancelled the conference. But 
Moussa saying, “Netanyahu should say 
away from Egypt’s nose, if he wants Egypt 
to stay off his nose,” was a good hit back. 

Indeed, it was very much applauded by 
many Egyptians who share my admiration 
of our foreign minister. 

Y asinine Abdet-Rshnno 

Heliopolis 

Cairo 


Good for Moussa 

Sir- Although it goes against my best judg- 
ment, and even my sense of decency, to 
praise any official, particularly a senior 
one, I cannot help but writing to you to ex- 
press my great admiration of Mr Amr 
Moussa, our Minister of Foreign Afflurs. 

But, as a matter of feet, I do not think of 
Mr Moussa as a state official, as much as I 
think of him as a symbol of patriotism. 

Since he came to office, Moussa has 
made a great effort to underline Egypt's re- 
gional role as a peace broker and a peer, as 
opposed to a follower, of Israel. This in- 


US violations 

Sir- Many countries condemned the US 
missile strike against Iraq as a violation of 
foe sovereignty of an Arab state. It was an 
intervention in Iraq’s internal affairs and 
showed that foe US Administration has no 
respect for the UN charter on foe sov- 
ereignty and independence of other coun- 
tries because, actually, foe Iraqi military 
operation in foe north did not violate UN 
resolutions. 

Moreover, not only does using military 
force without UN approval complicate foe 
situation in foe region, but it also adds to 
foe sufferings of the Iraqi people. Any con- 
flict should be resolved fay legitimate nego- 
tiations, rather than using military force 
We hope that no more bloodshed will take 
place. 

Sbaziy Asmail Bahr 
Aswan 
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Portrait 


Bahaa Taher remembers Latifa 
El-Zayyat, who died last week 


of a gentlewoman 


Latifa El-Zayyat, with ber bright smile 
and characteristic laughter, has passed 
away. And those of us who were her 
friends and students are destined al- 
ways to miss the smile that meta- 
morphosed, more often than not, into a 
hearty laugh. 

A few days before her death I went to 
the hospital where she was staying, bat 
1 did not see her. The door of the in- 
tensive care unit separated us and I did 
not led like crossing the threshold. 1 
wanted to retain the image I always bad 
of bee, an image enhanc ed only a fort- 
night before my visit to die hospital 
when, upon hearing of her illness I went 
with Sabri Hafez to visit her at home. 

She opened the door herself wel- 
coming us with the spontaneous 
warmth and simplicity that was always 
contagious, so much so that one felt 
that ha- home was your home. She ex- 
cused herself for two minutes and re- 
turned with two glasses of lemonade 
that she had made herself 

Sony to have troubled you, we said, 
we have just dropped in to see you and 
inquire about your health. Sitting in 
front of us she spread hex aims and 
said: you know the nature of the Alness, 
I am having radio therapy now, I hope 
it wades. After pausing for a minute, 
she waved hex band cBsmissrvely and 
said: And if it does not work— Rather 
than finishing the sentence she smiled. 
The movement of the hand and the 
smile 1 remember vividly. 

Both Sabri Hafez and myself were 
happy to dismiss the notion that the 
therapy could possibly fiuL We ex- 
changed a plethora of stories about the 
miraculous results of therapy. We were 
sure she would recover soon. She lis- 
tened without comment and then 
changed the subject and talked about 
art and literature, and her talk was as 
animated as ever. 

But the therapy did not work, and 
when 1 went to die hospital I found a 
great number of women standing out- 
sidp the door of the intensive care umt 

Music 


They were Latifa's friends, students 
and follow writers. They had stayed un- 
til the eariy hours of the morning of the 
previous night and they had come back 
the following evening. It was a ritual 
they would keep up everyday, waiting 
patiently outside the unit trying to dis- 
cern some hopeful sign from a passing 
doctor. 

Walking out of the hospital a friend 
who accompanied me cm this visit re- 
marked — an attempt, perhaps, to drive 
away the deep depress io n tint had set- 
tled an both of us — “It seems that 
women writers in Egypt are more loyal 
than men. I have never seen such con- 
con accorded to any sick writer by his 
fellows.” 

I swallowed the words: “But do you 
know of any man among Egyptian writ- 
ers who has given his colleagues die 
amount of support, care and love which 
Latifa gave?” 

We need not deplress ourselves any 
more, I told myself' 

Egypt had to endure a great deal be- 
fore die opportunities that made women 
of the calibre of Latifa El-Zayyat were 
available. It took wars, martyrs, prisons 
and a struggle which lasted more than a 
century before women could be educat- 
ed, before they could escape the harem 
and become human beings capable of 
enriching the intellectual life of the 
country. For that to happen Egypt had 
first to give birth to people like Tah- 
tawi, Qasira Amin, Taba Hussein and a 
whole battalion of fighters for the rights 
of women. 

Latifa El-Zayyat was herself fully 
aware of this feet She understood that 
die privileges ofwhich she was the prod- 
uct, privileges struggled for, must be fur- 
thered, and that she was obliged herself 
to straggle. The cost would be high, but 
it was one she was happy to pay. 

For those unfamiliar with the life of 
Latifa El-Zayyat there can be no better 
source than her autobiographical “Per- 
sonal Papers”, published in Arabic in 
1992 by Dar El-HIlal in Cairo, and 


which appeared in English for the first 
time last week, published in London by 
Quartet under the title The Search. 

It is in this volume that Latifa tells a 
story engraved on her memory since 
childhood. It was ber first day at kin- 
dergarten. Children had already arrived 
when she entered the playground. They 
had formed a circle and were happily 
playing. She stood outside the circle, 
feeling miserable, until a boy ap- 
proached hex, opening the circle. Ex- 
tending his arm over hex shoulder, he 
drew her into die game. She remembered 
being so happy that she began to sing at 
the top of her voice. Writing half a cen- 
tury after this encounter she could not re- 
member the name of the boy but would 
never forget the feeling of the arm ex- 
tended to break ber solitude. 

There are two images that acquire the 
power of symbols in Latifa El-Zayyat’s 
writings, fee apricot tree and the well 
The apricot tree, a feature of the small 
garden of the house where Latifa hid 
from tiie police in foe forties, before her 
arrest and subsequent imprisonment, 
came to symbolise life at its most vig- 
orous, its most beautiful and rewarding. 
The well, in the garden, of bo- family 
house in Damietta, is the antithesis of 
the tree. Once it had been a source of 
water but by the time Latifa was born it 
was dry, a gaping mouth leading to 
nothing. 

Latifa descended the symbolic well 
of her imagination more than, once, 
only to find die “perfection of noth- 
ingness”. And the image of die well 
would remain always wife her, a syno- 
nym for death. 

In many ways the life of Latifa El- 
Zayyat is a straggle between these two 
symbols. The apricot tree blossomed 
whenever she managed to enter a cir- 
cle, when the arm was extended ox she 
was able to extend hex own arm in wel- 
come, while the well called, intimating 
always the great security of the void. 
And the call of die well proved at times 
too alluring, its promise of the silk co- 


coon of isolation too tem pting. 

In her autobiography Latifa El- 
Zayyar does not shy away from the big 
question — die relationship between 
the Latifa who led anti-Bntish dem- 
onstrations in the forties and the wom- 
an who chose a comfortable withdrawal 
— wondering in print if the former was 
really a myth. 

"During the funeral of Taha Hussein 
Latifa El-Zayyat recalled that she be- 
came possessed by the obsessive feel- 
ing that she was following not the fu- 
neral procession of a man but of a 
whole era, cue in which intellectuals 
could live what they wrote and could 
impose themselves against oppression. 
Tormented by her feeling that some- 
thing had come to an end she asked one 
of her colleagues in the procession 
whether Taba Hussein could possibly 
mean anything to a young student in his 
twenties. The reply was a shrug of the 
shoulders. And then after the ftmcxal 
she found heisetf walking into a theatre 
just to be among people. 

Walking in the funeral procession of 
Latifa El-Zayyat it was impossible not 
to remember hex own anecdote about 
that other funeraL And what will Latifa 
El-Zayyat mean to future generations, 
to those young people who did not have 
the privilege to know her personally? 

L though, did not feel the need to go 
to the theatre, for looking around at the 
large number of women who attended 
her funeral it was easy to believe that 
tiie life and example of this remarkable 
woman will continue, a spark ft- 
l aminat ing their lives and the lives of 
those yet to come. 

Latifa El-Zayyat, b 1923, Damietta, d 
10 September, 1996. Cairo. Writer, 
critic and political activist. Professor of 
English Literature, Ain Shams Uni- 
versity. Chair of the Committee for the 
Defence of National Culture, arrested 
aria imprisoned 1949 and 1981. Re- 
cipient of the State Merit Award for lit- 
erature, 1996. 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra, 
with Andrt Marchand. piano; 
Ahmed El-Saedi, conductor; 
Main Hall, Cairo Opera 
House, 14 September 

\ 

Anas El-Wagood is a useful 
opera with an interesting li- 
bretto and music which goes 
some way towards that elusive 
goal, an authentically Egyptian 
opera that draws and holds an 
audience. The music itself 
seems set on achieving a West- 
East fusion that hardly seems 
to be called for by the stray. 
Still, the entire tiring holds to- 
gether and ft is to be hoped 
that the coming revival of the 

opera wOJ humanise the story 
more successfully than earlier 
productions. The characters 
need to be allowed a little live- 
liness. 

•The Intermezzo from Anas 
El-Wagood, nonetheless, 
makes a practical concert 
piece. It is varied, richly col- 
oured and very tunefiiL EI- 
Saedi and the Cairo Symphony 
gave it a careful and alluring 
perfor mance. 

■ The rest of the concert was 
Schumann, the A minor piano 
concerto, and Brahms’ long, 
multi-textured Serenade No 1 
in D major. Schumann was 
found during tiie performance 
but eventually lost By the end 
he M di sap peared. Brahms 


Lost and 
found 


David Blake misses notes 
beneath the hollyhocks 


was always lost — it is in his 
music — but we found him, 
lost or not, in a splendid read- 
ing of a difficult piece. 

What is wrong with the 
Schumann piano concerto? It 
has entered the lists as one 
of the good old nuts at 
which every pianist can take 
a crack. They all do, though 
hardly any of them succeed 
with it. It had a noble first 
performance, baptised by 
Clara Schumann, though 
Von Bulow said she was aw- 
ful. Perhaps because of Clara 
Schumann aspiring women 
pianists seem to feel that 
they must all make it with 
the A minor. The real giants 
of the piano scene never 
play it, though it has a big 
audience and really will not 
go away. And why should 
it? It is tuneful, lush, ro- 
mantic no but very sen- 
timental. Maybe sentiment 
accounts for its appeaL It is 
bad classical music, lacking 
all the things that make 
Schumann great, and veers 
too dose to the heavy pud- 


dings of the symphonies to 
make for vivid listening. 

The orchestra throughout did 
well, keeping tiie rhythm and 
providing the necessary long 
b {flowing aids to the piano 
part, setting the scene for love 
and faith in a late biedermeer 
garden full of hollyhocks. The 
conductor never let it slip into 
syrup. 

It was the pianist; Andrti 
Marchand, from Germany, 
who broke the reed. From the 
opening to the ending it was 
accent! css, lacking drive and 
energy. There was not a trace 
of caprice. It was not Scfau- 
manoesque. Marchand merely 
went away, and so did Schu- 
mann. Lost. The cadenza to the 
first movement was a not to 
bother effort No problems, 
just go along. In the second 
movement we, the composer 
and the pianist were all lost 
There was nothing to hang on 
to in tiie flat prose style of the 
careful playing — yet there 
were plenty of wrong notes 


Dina Ellesi, a student at tiie 


<) 


conservatoire, plays ft much 
better, wayward, highly col- 
oured and what is called youth- 
ful. a sort of contradictory at- 
ti ll i H i ni Ring of cmoticiIL And 
full toned. Marchand was al- 
ways shallow and unappealing. 
Thu is not classical music 
making, even of the established 
type. It is sleepy, a sort of spec- 
tre of the rose who flew in 
through the window at mid- 
night, did some flouncy haunt- 
ing, and then left well before 
dawn. 

Thank god for Brahms. He 
does not look his best in drag, 
even if the ancient mariner, one 
of his favourite disguises, does 
tire. Brahms need only be him- 
self to remain interesting. And 
in spite of the "massive front 
Brahms showed the world, he 
was always lost. 

Never follow a tost man, they 
say. But with this concerto 
huge numbers do, into the rain, 
under -tiie trees, dripping wet, 
the sky a leaden grey, Brahms’ 
colour, an elegant boyish old 
colour that is quite inimitable. 

Tins serenade is In six move- 


ments. Nothing joins to any- 
thing yet everything flows. 
Horns sound from on high- ft 
is pure music, which nwmw 
that it is impure — i.e. it gets 
away with anything. 

Getting lost with Brahms is a 
sharp comment on the man him- 
self and this music. But tiie vi- 
sions remain, ami it was easy to 
say Brahms has his splendour. 
There is even silence, the ul- 
timate boon which he provides. 

The spectres move on in a 
sort of tribal procession. They 
are very loveable, if only be- 
cause everyone seemed to love 
him. A question wife no an- 
swer. What did he love? Cer- 
tainly not himself 

Wrth errant pieces like tins 
Brahms exacted a price from 
the eg tahliahment. He was 
bowed to. And in return be 
snorted wife a kind of amused 
contempt 

As fee Serenade ends it 
seems to shoot up to a high 
perpendicular finish wife beau- 
tiful flutes and woodwinds 
playing. Then boms and 
drums, muffled. Nothing con- 
clusive. Forget not the pastoral 
ham, and then it sounds 
through a grey curtain of 
strings. Prospero plays his 
jokes, ft may be tiie listener 
who is lost But tiie m u s i c al 
* eminence of Vienna bolds 
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EXHIBITIONS 


AH B-Sbsml (Sculptures & Pann- 
ings) 

Frank Cultural Centre. HeSopaEs 
Annex, 27 Sabri Abu Atom St. b- 
mritta Sq. Heliopolis. Tel 417 4824. 
22 Sep. 

Anra Ho g hl gulan 

Expace GeMery, I. El-Sherifettu Td 
763 9224. Daily 10am-2pm A 5pm- 


Listings 


nex. Madrasa 

Feremdya St, Mamba. Td 355 7148 
La Rupture {1*70}. Directed by 
Claude Chabrol, srarnns s Amiran «nd 
M Bouquet 23 Sezjpm 
french CdanTbaare. BtBopoBx 
annex. 27 Sabri Abu Alma St. IsturiM 
Sq.Hdtopolb.Tet4 1 7 4824.^^ 
L’An abt do Ombre (1969). Di- 
recind by Jean-Pal Mdvile and ttar- 
ring SimoDC Sigucre*- 23 Sep. Tpn. 
Pooler An Vtantpc (1985). Directed 
by Claude Qrabro. 24 Sep. 7pm. 


bzscd on itapoclry ofCtasrateiiK Ca- 
vafy, under die tale Pour Use Ren- 


Pitmii Ahmed Hunts, Alexander 
MobMttir&Mmdr Ktnam 
Centre of Arts, Akhemoon 4 B, Gar- 
age and Akhnaam 1 respectively. I EL 
Maakad ELSwissri Sr. Zamatek. Td 
340 8211. Dotty ex e Fit 10am- 
IJOpm & 6pm-I0pm. Until 30 Sep. 

SaDy HamjMon 

British C anneS, 192 ELhhl St, Agon- 
xa. Until 30 Sep. 

Under the titlcKiny Lake in Egypt. 
Group Exhibition 

Khan ELMagJnubj GaBety, 18 EL 
Mtntsour Mohamad A Zamddc. Td 
340 3349. Daily arc Sun, 1030am- 


FBnzs 


Daily 


1 “d 

der the ride “AJcornririca 


Marinetti, Lombard] & Dcpcra 
Centre of Am. Akhenazon 2. 3 <4 J. I 
ELMaanad El-Swissri St. Zanudek. 
Td 340 8211. Dotty esc Fri. 10am- 
IJtbm & 6pm- 10pm. Until 15 OeL 
Under the odes Homage to Marinetti 
and die Fnnmsnc Movcdgd^ I Hur 
When I See and Textile Mosaics, re- 
spectively. 

Group Show 
Maskrabtya Gallery, 8 
St, Downtown. Td 578 
etc Fri, 10am -8pm. 

Show featuring the works of artists 
who have exhibited ar the gallery over 
the post six years, TndmGng Arid-H- 
Siwi, Fatih Hn«m, Ibrahim &- 
Haddad and 0»mai Abdel- Nasser. 

Regards Cretans (Paintings) 

Hold Safari, Hurghada. Td 442 266. 
Until 7 Oet 

Works by Sawsan Mahmoud, Lfl Vcr- 
sprcef and l f mtiv^ mr jtay&n. 

Fathy Aflfl 

Criro-Bertin Gallery. 17 Youssef EL 
GunuHSi. Bab El-Louk. Td 393 1764. 
Dotty exc Sun, 12pm-8pm. Until 3 
Oa 

Paintings nwW the iWe "Wnfan «wd 
Factories". 

The Museum of Mr and Mn Mo- 
hamed Mahmoud m — hi 

/ Kafaur ELAkbshid St, Dokki Td 
336 2376. Daily exc Man. lO am- ti pm. 
Egypt’s largest collection of trinc- 
teemfa century European an, amassed 
by the Mafamoao Khalil, gw l nrfia g 
works by Courbet, Van Gogh, Gau- 
guin. and Rodin and a host of impres- 
siamst works, housed in the villa once 
to the KbaGl's awl con- 
mu a museum with hole, if 
any. expense spared. 


tMtnaim 

• Sq, Downtown. Td 575 
4319. Daily exc Fri. 8am-5pm; 
Frt 9am-] j. 1 5am A I pro- 3pm. 
The world's largest collection 
of nmnonic and Ptolemaic 
w - nim i- ^ including massive 
: and the nmllirt 

objects used by the 
■mjait Egyptians, along with, 
of course, the controversial 
mummies ww mi 

Coptic Museum 
MarGbgb. Old Cairn. Td 362 
8766. Dotty exe Fri, Oamdpm; 
Fri 9am- 1 lam & 1pm- 3pm. 
Founded in I9l0, th= mn s ciim 
houses a ritwingptirfieri collec- 
tion of Coptic art and artefacts. 
fnchtifing textiles, 1 ft* 

tiWK and imjiiiwjiiiil fartuteg 

in a purpose boifc structure in 
the beat of the Coptic city. 

Erimnfc Mnscam 


are. 20 Adiy. St, 
3601746.7. 

Bkaraddo 

directed by 

Mucrte Da 
reeled by Joan 
Sep. 

Cage Mayor(l 
Japanese FHmj 

Jl f iMiira n i 

ELAbtlSt, 

A Bridge t© the 
Japan*! 

XK Ccntnry (1 
Both films are 
rime, T nvW 1 ifcit 
theme. 


Indian FOma 
j Montana Abol 
for Indian Culture, 
Downtown. 

Geld In Thdr 
19 Sep. 3pm 
Feathered 'Life of 
mattery). 4pm J 

Commercial is 


cu- 

re* 


_j Marshall (1952), 
Garcia Berianga. 23 

Oeflsta (1955), di- 
' Banfcm. 24 


(faceted by Ham 


t Centre, 106 Qaxr 

i In The 


fray. HetiopoQs. Dotty 1pm, i 
6pm, A 9pm. Room BStom 4 ( — 
niche B-NU St, Td 574 7436. Defy 

1030am. 130pm, 3.30pat,'tt3^pm'- 
VrtfaMKbeDe Pfeiffer. 

... .. 

Dcspmnde V 

Karim 1. 15 Emad e & B n Sfc . nm a ilft ... 

Td 924 830. Dotty 10am, Ipmi W 
6pm A 9pm. Cdra St ern tonf O- f i ai t m' 
St, Giza. Td 360 6081. DdfyWMam 
130pm, 330pm, 630pm, Metis ’® ' 
midnight. 

Whh Antonio Bande ra s. i - 


Normandy (oatdaarjjl ELAbtam 3 
Heliopolis. Td 258 0254. DaOygp : 

MUSIC 





Pubic Lombardi vi - - i r 

Small HaB. Opera 
3420598. 19 S _ _ 

Futurist music try the maestro.' f 

Masters ef theTiiintirth Ciiijfai^ I 
MttinBA Opera Home, tn.durm.2r 


.Jsrifa 

sofadst Yasser K-Swafi, confljqcd by 
March ffarow s ta r, periixm .works by 
Muudelasohn. Gfeaawv andlaafcw. 
sfcL 


THEATRE 


Stories of US2 - 

ELHanager, Optra fimrentidt 
Garin. Td 340 6861. Until the emFcf 
the month. 9pm. 

Per fo rmed by EFWaabt uoopa. 

Et-StttHoda . . 

Sayed Darwisk Theatre, Alexandria: 
Td 482 5602. 4825106. ■ - ' 


ES-ZamaaWa 
Dogs) 

Cosmos II, 12 E riadeddi kSt. Down- 
town. Td 779 537.fkafy Dam. 1pm, 
3pm. &mA9pmJUMlia X/ufySt, 
Downtown. Tel 575 5053. Dotty 1pm. 
330pm. 630pm A 930pm. die. 23 
EmadedcBn Sl Downtown. r d 934 
284. Dttily 1 0am, ]pm,\3pm. 1pm A 
Stem. Rasy. Rasy Sq. Imlopdis. Td 
258 0344 . Dally /flow, ipm. ipm A 
9pm. \ 

Ace Ven ter s: When NaternCaia 
Tfral Nasr O tv. Td 262 9497. Unify 
1030am. 3.30pm. 630pm AV36 im. 
Tahrir. 112 Tahir St. Dokki td!35 
3726. Daily 3pm. 6pm A 9pm: Jfa a A 
Sat midnight, show. Fatih, 24 Talas 
Hart i St, Downtown. Td 573 $5<&. 
Daily 10am. 1pm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pn^. 

Ightfyal (Assassination) \ 

Diana Palace, 17 E2-Alfl 5k £a»- 
adeJtBn, Downtown. Td 924 727. Dai- 
ly 10am, lpm, 3pm, pm A 9pm. Fti- 
ten Hamama. Manud. ELRoda. Td\ 
364 9767. Dotty 10am. 3pm. pm A 
9pm. 

With Nadia EKhrindi 
Nasser *56 

Normandy, 31 El-Akram Si Td2S0 
0254. Dotty 12.30. 3.30pm. 630pm A 
930pm; ThurA Sat midnight show. 


Abbas 


Brito (Fanfare) 

Martinet Nasr Theatre, Yt 
Si Mae&tet Nasr. Td 402 
10pm. 

Starring Salah El-Sondani cod (Srectod 
by Samir El-Asfhori. 

T mi l wW a SB MriwWt (jlifl bh il^ g 
the Station) 

Floating Theatre, Td 364 9516. Dotty 
exe Tees, 10pm. 

EMSurir (lbs Cham) 

ELSidam Theatre, Qaxr ELAkaL Td 
355 2484. Daily 9pm. 

Maaa* El-Kfcdr T*&L_ Ya Masr 


Mohamad Farid , 

Td 770 603. Dttify excites. 930pnC 

D-Zafai (The Leader) ; 

EE-Barmm Theatre, P y ram i ds Food 
Gba. Td 386 3952. Dotty exe That. 
930pm. 

Directed by Sfaetif Axaft. starring Add" 


1 Ya Haifai (With Yds" Per- 

, Maries) _ . ‘ 

B-Fohm Tkemre. Ramses Si Td 578 



Wth Ahmed Bedes and ( fir ected by 
GariGt-SfankzwL 

Ka*b ’AaDCEBghHerfs) 

Fade Theatre, 24 Talaat Barb 
Si Dawmawn. Td 575 6562. DaL 
exac Toes, 830pm; ' Wed tit 
^jr. 10p m. 

■Tuning Howrin Fshniy sod 
Ymmm. i 

Mims America i 

Qxr ELNBTheatnt, Qasr ELNtt 
Si W 575 076h Dally 10pm. 
Afonfym- \ * ' . 


Dotted Ire 
hamcriSobbL 


Bahlari FI IstaaM (BaUool in 
Istanbul, 

Famsb Httdn Theatre, ELGidaa 
Si Td 574 j«Z5. Batty exc Mon, 
10pm. 

With Simiii { G t uyB n i ml PH— 

Shaliinw 


Pan Said Si Ahmed Maher Si The Arts Centre, Zamalek 
Bab ETKhalq. Td 390 99301 


390 1520. Dotty exe Fri, 9am- 
4pni 1 Fri 9am- f 1.30am A 2 p m 4p m. 

A vast coHection of Uantc arts and 
antis inc l ud i ng maskrabiya, fantre- 
warc ' ceramics, textiles, woodwork, 
coins and manuscripts drawn from 
Egypt's Fathnid. Ayynbid and Mame- 
luke periods and other commies in the 
Islamic world. 

Maseon of Modern Egyptian Art 
Opera House Grounds. Gerira. Td 
340 6861. Daily exe Mon, IQamlpm 
A 5pm-9pm. 

A permanent display of 

t wily l m c vlm lim; the modem BTt 

movement is Egypt from its earliest 
pioneers to latest p nt a jtuaaia A state 
of the art imiwiwi housing the con- 
temporary art of the state. 

Mahamcd Nagsd M sauiu 

Chdteau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud AL 
Ounutt St, Giza. 

A mums an devoted to the pa intin g * o f 
Mohamad Nagpi (1888-1956). die 
Alexandrian H n stocfAi who is oao- 
skkrcd one of tiie pkmoers of the 
modem Egyptian art movement 

Mahmond Makhtar Mown 

Tahrir Si Gerira. Daily exc Sun and 
Mon, 9aml.30pnt 

A permanent collection of works by 
the sculptor Mahmoud Mukhtar (d 
1934), whose granite manu m e m la 
Saad Zagbloul stands near Qasr El-Nil 
Bridge, and whore Egypt Awakening 
became, somewhat brimedly. an Icon 
of paA-revttiatiaiwy Egypt. 

FILMS 


ELHoram, ELBaram Si Gba. Td 
385 8358. Dotty 10am. 
A9pm.OamasI.121 
Downtown Td 779 537 Daily 10am 
lpm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. FbsoBl, 26th 
July Si Downtown. Td575 5053. Dai- 
ly lpm 3.30pm. 630pm 8pm A 10pm. 
Sphinx, Sphinx Sq, Mohandessm. Td 
346 4017. Dotty 8pm. 

Screening afhhuser ’56 planned to co- 
incide with the fortieth amtivenaiy of 
the nari o na Ksarion of the Soot CanaL 
With Ahmed Zaki in the tide role, 
mflkxng & st no* 

pe ffloraitin g the mano eri jms of the tale 
preadent. 

Ya Dtaria Ya Gharanri 

'Gba U. Nasr City. Td 262 9407. Dai- 
ly 10.30am, 330pm, 630pm A 
9.30pm. Starring Leila Ehri, Elham 
Shamo and Hah SedqL 

Ifanshm Checks In 

ELSntom. 65 AbdeLHamldBadawiSi 
HeBopoUs. Td 293 1072. Dotty 
330pm, 630pm A 9.30pm; Thun mid- 
night show. MGM, ISaodi Grand 
Mall, KoOeyat ELNasr Sq, Maattt. Td 
332 3066. Drily 10am, lpm. 3pm, 6pm 
A 9pm. 

A coo artist cber±s into a hotel to paD 
some scams. His accomplice, Dutton 
the orangutan, has ideas of his own. 

Heat 

Karim a. 15 Emadeddbr St, Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Drily 10am lpm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

An explosive t£te-ft-t£te between Rob- 
ert Dariro and Al Pacino. 


ELGerira 

ALSeoud 

Samir 


and: atorang, Mo- 


qwmtrri Abd d nAxt x 
Td 364 4160- 
fri &Sua.830pm. 
Abdoo, (fared by 


Et-Amnri. 

B-GamBa WaJ-VehsMa (ThoBeand-- 
fid and the" 


13 Shogpret EL 
Td 341 0660 Drily 


Zomriek 
Dorr & 
exc Wed 10pm 
Leila Ekmi as d ) beauty and everyone 
else as the ogfa l Dfroctadby Huasain. 
Kami 


Yakaa YaHea aa (Us or Than) ; 
Bewsm BLTod 1 Theatre, Alexandria. 



w«s«<i FOma 

HoBtm Ctdtand Centre, 3 ELSheikh 
ELMarsafiSi Zamalek Td 340 8791. 
Every Saturd ay at 6pm: Egyptian 
and tbit inn filimi with m gtii* ni n lu U* 
Every Samday at 6pm: Italian films 
with or without Engnafa mbtidea. 

PrendiFIhns 

French Cultural Goitre Mamba an- 



Centre, Betiep e Br 
Abu Atom Si bmriBti 
Td 417 4824. 19 Sep, 

^ebyb^^^a, Runodan Cri- 


Cent*, MoamraAn- 

t Madrutet P. 

Si 

630pm. 

Lecture by M Mahfocz and H Q»aleb,- f. 
SaprenxCiwci] <rf Unvesities. 

Mahatma Gamfti BOweea VMenee 
asri Noo-VOofence 

Mmdana ivwl KalsmAaad O an s fat 
fadian Cuhnre, 23 Talaat Harb St, 
Dowtoawa. Td 393 3396. 25 Sbr 
7pm. 

Led&re by Smiaa Mnaoir, from 7W- 
treaagoane. 

All k 


_ JSt Td 374 7436. Dai- 
fylteOam. 1 30pm. 3.30pm. 6.30pm 
A 930pm. 

Daagenms Bfinds 

ELHorvepn H. ELHorreya Matt. 


— tioo cooext at time of go- 
m g to jac ss. Ito we v a ; it remain s wire 
to ch e ck with venues, fist, no- 

grmmes, dates and fates ton subject 
to Cha nge at very Shunoticet 

rjeyc tekphoop or sead infinntiflnl^ 
ALAknan Ne ddy, Galas St, 
Cano. Td 5786064. Fax 57860^33. 

Compiled by 

btfyB KtkBhof 
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Around the galleries 



Ahmed Amin Assem 


NEW mMomis are always a . 
welcome adHitinn to the Bgyp- 
tian cultural scene. The Nasser ' . 
Mosenm of Modem Art,- Pott . 
Said, is rate such atkfitkm. Works 
on exhibition tnein^ engravings - 
by Fathi Ahmed and Faronk 
Sbehata, paintings by Abdet- 
Hadi EtGxzzar, Ahmed Naw- 
«*, Mustafa Mabtfi, Farina EJ- 
Antrgi and Ahmed NabO Soft- ; 
DUU| and a sculpture by Ahmed ’i 
Ami a Assem. 

The Opera House Round .Gal- 
tery shows paintings by Ahmed. 
Abded-Gawwad. Takmg land-. : 
napes and architecture frnm Nu^ ■ 
bia and Aswan as their subject, -- 
ttiese are attentive to titohwi and : . 

in their balancing; / 
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While the members of the international jury, headed by 
the American Martha C.oigmey, were, closeted at the Cai- 
ro Sheraton on the ewe of the closing ceremony to sift out 
their final verdict the panel of Egyptian critics met at the 
gallery of AFflansger Centre, by courtesy of its director. 
Hods Wasfi, to consider their parallel awards. The nine 
critics who bothered to show up wax all more or less in . 
agreement about the productions worth considering. The 
generally modest artistic standard of many of the visiting 
troupes this year and the regrettable absence of such like- 
ly candidates as India, Japan, Venezuela, France, the UK, 
the US and Bulgaria — who took Cairo by storm one 
year with 'a production called Don Juan — made the task 
of spotting, the truly outstanding shows easy and left very 
little room fbr difference of opinion. One expected the 
matter to be settled in less than half an hour. 

The meeting, however, lasted for two heated hours, and 
all because of patriotism. It reared its dubious head when 
one critic of the old; guard, soon joined by another, start- 
ed vociferously urging that, as Egyptians and Arabs, we 
should adopt a patriotic stand and opt for the Egyptian 
The Collar and the Bracelet as best production. ■ 

"For years.” he argued, “we have not had a show decent 
gnmigh to back without blushing. Now is our chance,” he 
concluded. . . ; 

When gently reminded that, good as it stay be, the play 
in question fell short of the technical brilliance and i m a g - 
inative subtlety of the ^Polish Carmina Bureaux, for which 
the majority vote went, he roundly told us that patriotism 
demanded that we support foe local product I was im- 
mediately reminded of the slogan, much bandied m the 
Britain of the ’60s, “Buy British", and was jolted onto a 
different plane where dungs like cars, fridges and cook- 
ers seemed to be foe items under consideration. I was re- 
lieved to bear a female colleague passionately objecting 
to foe venerable patriot's mercantile metaphor and acidly 
retorting that we were not out shopping. In our situation, 
it was reasonably argued, true patriotism lay in main- 
taining both our ."integrity and credibility as critics. Ad- 
mittedly, it was unanimously agreed. The Collar had a lot 
of artistic potential and effectively harnessed a lot of 
folklore (far tnn much, and far too mixed up for some 
people's taste) to construct its own view of tire in Upper 
Egypt with a substantial degree of .authenticity; but in 
terms of innovative daring, research, structural complex- 
ity or technical virtuousity and polish, it amid not meas- 
ure up to Poland's Carmina Burana, Switzerland’s The 
I /8mm Man, Singapore’s The. Descendant of the Eunuch 
Admiral or Austria's Time Sailors. As we went: through 
the five allotted awards, discussing foe various nominees, 
foe staunch patriot kept heckling and haggling in favour 
of The Collar. When it was finally agreed that its di- 
rector. Nasser Abdel-Moneim, be given a special cettif- 
icate of merit, away from the awards, .be bitterer de- 
nounced us as unfair — traitors was. perhaps what he 
really had in mind — and left in a huff; - . . % 

Ironically, as fete would have it, his ‘patnonc policy 
was vindicated foe very next day and bynone other than 
foe mufti-national, international jury- The Collar won. 
Egypt the much coveted award for best forceto^and foe 
rest of foe awards, as they tumbled on our baffled, bo- 
mused cars, forced us to conclude foal this yearttenfr 
fieial jury had really gone overboard m rts zeal » boost 
foe morale of foe Arens and Africans. Apart mnnEgypt, 
South Africa scooped foe best production award. Tunisia 
cot the best actor and Palestine best actress. The re- 
training award for best technical presume — sce- 
nography some can it for short — wemto.foe 
mtoa Burana either, one sunrises, » to 

foe rest of the awards, or because Poland is one of Eu- 
rope's poorer, underorivilesed states. 


u for one. do not subscribe tafoe belief foat there ntc_ ab- 
solute, objective standards of excellence, nor doT otyect 
to criteria which take into consideration ^cio-cconoimc 
and political circumstances or questions of cultural spec- 


ificity and difference. The truth, after all, cannot exist in 
a vacuum and as foe. British write and critic Anthony Ev- 
eritt once said to me, ‘‘there are many excellences”. Such 
criteria, however, if applied, should be made public, and, 
paradoxically, if they are, they make a mockery of any 
theatrical contest, particularly when foe theatre in ques- 
tion is experimental — which is, by definition, tentative, 
exploratory, rebellious, rule-defying, anti-establishment 
and largely indefinable. Moreover, rewarding prizes on 
such a basis is doubly unfair not only is it unfair for the 
countries and troupes presenting hard earned quality pro- 
ductions, it is also demeaning to those who are given 
prizes as if out of pity for their underprivileged status or 
because they are foe conventional underdogs of foe inter- 
national scene. I have long clamoured for the abolition of 
foe competition, and in 1991 a member of the festival's 
jury, American director Laura Farabaugh. put the case 
quite clearly and succinctly in a report sent to foe min- 
ister of culture, Farouk Hosni, and foe festival's director, 
Fawzi F&hmi. The relevant bits of her report, a copy of 
which she sent to me, appeared on this page that same 
year and were recently quoted in an overview of CIFET 
published in foe monthly magazine, Egypt Today . The 
compet i tion, however, is still with us and until such time 
as it gracefully bows out, foe majority of Egyptian critics 
can be found striving to redress foe balance by putting 

theatre before politics, creed or 

country. 

At the end of foe first part of foe 
closing ceremony, after aQ the 
awards had been announced and pre- 
sented, an amusing incident oc- 
curred: a keen TV interviewer 
shoved a microphone in my face and 
briskly demanded why the inter- 
national. jury had given Egypt an 
award and the Egyptian critics had 
not 1 looked a her quizzically and 
asked: “Dp ; you really want an bon- 
est answer7" 

She was taken aback, and when it suddenly dawned on 
her what 1 meant and was about to' say sbe got thoroughly 
flustered and hastily backed down. 

Other incidents during foe awards presentation c eremony 
were not so amusing. This year foe head of the jury, Mar- 
tha Coiginey, chose to introduce a new practice, men- 
tioning the names of all the nominees for each award be- 
fore announcing foe hicky winner. Given foe language 
barrio' — only Arabic and English woe used — and foe 
general atmosphere of feverish excitement and anticipa- 
tion, this created incredible confusion and embarrassment 
and resulted in a tumultuous raising and dashing of false 
hopes. The most nightmarish moment occurred when the 
lead actor of Tatarstan’s version of Moliere’s Lbs Foub- 
eries de Scapm, upon hearing his name read among foe 
nominees for best actor, rushed up on stage with a proud, 
step, bursting with smiles and cheered on by his 
low actors. The juiy head and the master of cer- 
emonies, TV announcer Ibrahim Ei-Kurdani, were utterly 
dismayed and gave him die sort of welcome normally re- 
served for alien mutants or else to criminally insane. He 
was shooed ruddy off foe stage. Bloody, and unbowed, 
he put a brave face on things, shrugged and grinned at foe 
audience and was rewarded with a huge round of ap- 
plause. When foe time came for the five Singapore actors 
to collect the critics' award for acting, jpven to them col-- 
lectivdy for their highl y disciplined, ritualistic and spir- 
itually, charged perf orman ce in The Descendants of the 
Eunuch Admiral, ; we discovered that foe festival’s ushers, 
ignorant of foe critics' awards, bad given them seats high 
up in the gallery of the mam hall at the Opera, where foe 
ceremony took place, ft lakes a few minutes, to race down 
from the gallery, or even the dress circle to foe stalls and 
foe-gap was filled with a lot of frantic waving and hal- 
looing from the audience to the effect dial die Sin- 


gaporeans were there and on their way down. When one 
of them finally made it to the stage, the master of cer- 
emonies had already moved on to foe next critic's award 
and introduced him as the representative of Austria's 
Time Sailors, which won best technical presenta ti on. The 
audience, however, many of whom bad seen and loved 
foe Singaporean show, and become familiar with foe ac- 
tors who zealously attended most of foe festival's per- 
formances, soon corrected this error with a resounding 
shout of ‘Singapore, Singapore'. It was a warm, spon- 
taneous tribute to a truly daring, deeply funny, well- 
researcbed and poetically riveting production. 

Playwright Kuo Pao Kun, who is a prolific dramatist, di- 
rector, teacher and founder of many theatre projects in 
Singapore, voyaged through Chinese history and came 
back with foe figure of foe Grand Eunuch arxl master 
mariner Zbengbe (1371-1433), a Muslim of Mongol- 
Arab origin, captured and castrated by the Chinese for 
service in the imperial court He later assumed an im- 
portant political role and led seven naval expeditions that 
blazed foe sea route from China to foe Indian Ocean, the 
Red Sea. and beyond and asserted Chinese authority in 
the southern sea. In the bands of Kuo Pao Kun. however, 
this ancient hero becomes a rich symbol for spiritual im- 
potence, loneliness and alienation, foe divided self and 
the ceaseless thirst and search for wholeness and comple- 


woman in a huge sand pit, the performance managed to 
transform the pit into a metaphor for life and the sand 
into a symbol of time — at once relentless in its flow and 
constant attrition, fugitive in its moments. Director Gabor 
Goda exercised great austerity and self control in his 
choice of foe material for his composition. The set, in 
terms of colour and components, was almost ascetic in its 
grey simplicity and the movement composition depended 
on a few eloquent movement sequences which were jug- 
gled together, broken, exchanged, repeated with vari- 
ations or replayed at a different tempo. The show re- 
minded me of many of the stories J bad read as a child, 
particularly Alice in Wonderland with its shrinking doora 
and outrageously out-sized creatures. But besides foe 
children's book magical appeal, the I /8mm Man man- 
aged to body forth and communicate, in a stunningly sub- 
tle way, a lot of grown up sorrow and existential yearn- 
ings. In comparison, the Austrian Tanz Hotel Company’s 
Time Sailors was sunny, cheerful and unreservedly op- 
timistic. Instead of an endless stream of fugitive grains of 
sand, time here appeared as a sea — treacherous, tur- 
bulent and endless, but at least continuous and ever- 
present. The energy and ebullience of tbe all male danc- 
ers, the startling shifts in lighting, movement and rhythm, 
foe fresh and humorous use of props, and foe aggressive, 
invigorating sound-track which accompanied tbe show, 

; ■ not to mention foe moments of tenderness 

and human solidarity, made Time Sailors an 

‘Nothing I had ever seen on stage could match it in 
obscenity or crass, vulgar prudery. He was greeted 

with jeers , hoots and mocking applause and from earlier enjoyed watching, never thinking, 

however, that it could walk away with the 

then on it was fun all the way, thanks to the audi- w'* best production award, engaged the 

, , , ...... second part of the closing ceremony. Tbe 

enCe S robust contnbution four black performers were in top fonn, but 

since the performance requires a modicum 
of knowledge of English and of the political 
history of South Africa to achieve its frill 


tion. Tbe castration metaphor generates and permeates 
foe string of monologues and incantatory exchanges that 
make up the spoken text, and these are occasionally inter- 
spersed with grotesque, lurid descriptions of foe various 
methods and techniques of castration and with foe image 
of a large room full of cut-off male organs suspended 
from tbe ceiling at different heights to denote their own- 
ers’ political status. In handling this daring, deeply evoc- 
ative and intensely lyrical text, director Ong Keng Sen 
opted for a mixture of ritualistic movement, incantatory 
vocal delivery, mystical ardour and some harsh, soulless 
images of modernity, such as the video projection of a 
computer screen showing readouts of stock market fig- 
ures which filled the whole stage at times, reducing foe 
actors to shadows. The rhythm was generally hypnotic 
despite some small changes in mood and tempo and it 
was signalled at the beginning by foe rising of tbe two ac- 
tresses and actors, ip modern business suits, from their 
seats in foe auditorium and their slow progression to- 
wards the stage like sleep-walkers. When foe hypnotic 
rhythm of foe speech and movement clashed with foe- 
cruelly vivid imagery of castration and the bombastic re- 
ports of foe admiral's heroic exploits foe effect was sim- 
ply chilling. We laughed, but it was hollow, nervous 
laughter — tire defensive, ashamed laughter of someone 
reliving an old, harrowing nightmare vividly recounted 
anew but now at a sufficiently safe distance. 

The Swiss l /8mm Man. by foe Carambote Dance and 
Theatre Company, was equally entrancing and mesmer- 
ising, but in a very different vein. Here foe poetry of 
communication, rather than of alienation, was the mov- 
ing spirit and it informed foe complex, intricately or- 
chestrated choreography of this mime, movement and 
dance piece. Inspired by Abe Kobo’s novel The Woman 
in the Dunes , in which an entomologist is trapped by a 


comic and satirical impact, a large chunk of foe audience 
were left wondering why this high-spirited, fast moving 
political skit on life in South Africa after apartheid won 
foe jury's unconditional favour. 

But apart from the awards and tbe really classy shows 
some of foe best enjoyment 1 got out of this festival came 
from tbe most disastrous, insipid and pretentious pro- 
ductions. 1 stoically sat through Belarus's 7 Wanna be 
Laved by You simply because I love Marilyn Monroe and 
anything that reminds me of her. Half way through I was 
sickened by tbe shallowness of the treatment and tbe la- 
borious sentimentality and decided to leave. It was then 
that I was rewarded for my patience with foe priceless 
sight of foe male actor — a stocky, ferocious looking 
man impersonating all the oppressor’s in Monroe's life, 
including President Kennedy and the American system 
— bolding a thermos .flask over the supine figure of the 
actress playing Monroe and squirting a thin stream of liq- 
uid between her legs. Nothing 1 had ever seen on stage 
could match it in obscenity or crass, vulgar prudery. He 
was greeted with jeers, hoots and mocking applause and 
from then on it was fun all the way, thanks to tbe audi- 
ence's robust contribution. 

Another unfortunate incident occurred at foe Uk rainian 
production of logo, when tbe corpse of Desdemona was 
dropped into the pool of the Forte Grand Hotel, where 
foe performance was staged, by a cast who obviously bad 
no idea that the same pool bad recently been foe scene of 
a tragic accident that had cost tbe life of a child. It re- 
ceived massive press coverage at the tune and no one in 
foe audience could have failed to make foe connection. I 
could not help wondering if the Forte Grand management 
had been told beforehand of foe number of deaths in- 
volved in the production around their pool side, or of foe 
number of corpses that would be floating in iL 


One of foe features I like 
most about magazines pub- 
lished in England is foe way 
they provide tbe readers 
with sporadic overviews of 
the cultural scene. And in 
Britain September, par- 
ticularly, seems an ideal 
month for such a broad 
brush approach since it co- 
incides with both foe end of 
foe Edinburgh Festival and 
foe Promenade Concerts. 

The Sunday Times Culture 
section has sane interesting 
figures and facts about whai 
they term “culture vultures", 
an analysis of cultural activ- 
ities and foe type of people 
who attend or participate in 
them. It is dear that foe 
breadth of activities in Eng- 
land offers people a banquet 
with forms varying from 
classical music, opera and 
ballet, art exhibitions, to pop 
culture and cinema. 

Tbe magazine classifies 
culture vultures into three 
categories: the cultured, foe 
keen and the casual. Ac- 
cording to its figures, 80 per 
cent of the adult population 
take part in one land of cul- 
tural event or another. The 
cinema gets tbe highest 
share, with 45 per cent, fol- 
lowed by visiting stately 
homes, with 37 per cent 
Art, theatre, classical music, 
ballet, jazz, and con- 
temporary dance score 37 
per cent, with an aggregate 
number of 17 million peo- 
ple. 

Classical art forms are at 
the top of the pyramid, 
while mass entertainment is 
at foe bottom. Un- 
fortunately, the former 
events give way to what 
Robert Hewison of tbe Sun- 
day Times calls a “super- 
market of styles where peo- 
ple pick and mix tbeir 
cultural pleasures”. He de- 
plores foe culture of con- 
sumption, where hot dogs 
are served at foe Tate Gal- 
lery and where people spend 
more time at museum caf- 
eterias than contemplating 
tbe objects on display. 

The paper tries to divide 
foe vultures according to. 
class, asking whether there : 
is an elite audience for high ’• 
brow m a ni fe st a tions. Vis-;- 
Hors to tbe Tate Gallery are - 
95 per cent middle and ' 
upper-middle class, but on ’ 
foe other hand, foe friends of ' 
the Royal Academy also be- 
long to foe same classes. J 
The findings show that foe * 
most cultured audiences are * 
those that attend foe Prom - 1 
made Concerts, where 80' 
per cent of foe seats are al- : 
ways sold. Age-wise, pop ’ 
and movies claim foe young, ' 
museums foe 30- •’ 
somethings, while classical 
music, opera and ballet are ‘ 
for those above 40. Such are • 
the interesting facts and fig- - 
ures which act as pointers to 1 
what can be called tbe mov- ^ 
ing target of shifting tastes. * 
September also marks the * 
beginning of foe new books' 
season. According to the In- • 
dependent Week End, biog- ' 
raphies are strongly present 1 
this autumn One book =■ 
which is apt to sell like hot 1 
cakes is the biography of 1 
Lawrence Olivier by Roger - 
Lewis. With the by now pro- : 
nounced tendency towards l 
voyeurism, foe British pub- 
lic is yearning to read about 7 
the hidden aspects of their . 
great actor’s life. Already " 
extracts have been published : 
and have caused quite a stir. ? 

Other subjects of biog-” 
raphies include Picasso, r 
Samuel Beckett, Virginia - 
Woolf; Christopher Isher-'’ 
wood and Alec Guinness, to- 
mention but a few. What 7 
really surprises me in this 
literary area is the fact that 4 
some personalities haves 
more than one biography to - 
their name, ami the various 
texts can often contradict 
one another. Virginia 
Woolfi for instance, is foe 
subject of a new biography 
by Hermoine Lee, though 
Quentin Bell's exhaustive i 
biography of Woolf ap- 
eared as recently as 1972. 
Fiction also enjoys a con- j 
siderable share of die book ;, 
market, with new novels by 
Muriel Spark, Margaret At-t. 
wood, Colm Toibm, Clive u 
James and others. Talking j 
about novels, The Vicious .* 
Circle, by Amanda Craig.!; 
was withdrawn by its pub-.; 
lisbers as a result of obj co - 
dons made by certain critics.^ 
The novel deals with what 3 
critics call “the back stab-;: 
bing in the world of book”.- 
launches and literary pages”. y 
Probably foe novel struck^ 
too close to home. There", 
are, after afl, few characters,, 
so vain as fictional char- 
acters and everyone is in-™ 
c lined to see portraits of f j 
themselves in foe work of 
people they know. A novel a 
set in literary circles, a very n 
small and enclosed world, 
could easily prove too hot to ^ 
handle and, worrying about < 
future critics* reviews, the_, 
publisher suddenly de- - 
vc loped cold feet. Quite a ‘ 
reminder of foe case of D 
Lawrence's Lady Chatter 
fy's Laver , except that this-, 
time it is not foie state foai,T 
censored, but the publisher. 

4 
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‘He lives and reigns still’ 


Alexander the Great, Al-lskandar 
Al-Akbar, Dhul-Qamein, The 
Two-Homed, Son of God, Chosen 
by Re and Beloved by Amun... 
Even as his titles and epithets 


proliferated, so did the cities 
that bore his name. The second 
Alexandria World Festival is cel- 
ebrated this week. Haia Halim pe- 
ruses the mores and pursuits . of 


Alexander the Great’s soldiers in 
suburban retirement in the Del- 
ta, and samples one of the — ■ 
many — autumnal delicacies en- 
joyed by latter-day Alexandrians 


' Theodore has unearthed 
another charm against 
accident; it is for 
fair-weather sailors on 
moonlit nights. 1 It is 
widely believed that the 
figure of a woman rising . 
from the sea beside the 
boat calls out in wild:. 


3 s-v*-?- 


Between Alexandria and Memphis 


accents “How is it with : 
Alexander? The ... 

correct answer for those 
who do not want their 
craft overturned by Her . 
* rage and grief is “He ; 

,r 

m- _-i-e * 

tns> ? t3> 
3'- At 11 

lives and reigns still I s 

Sr otr**?*,- 

do not know whether this 

cf-Tu- -f 

- ' « vV ~ k ' 

charm will be of any - - 



practical assistance to 
you../ 

Lawrence DurreH, 

Prospero’s Cell 


The Polish-Egyptian team of ar- 
chaeologists that undertook the rescue op- 
eration at Tell Atiib to the east of Benha 
may weQ have expected vestiges dating 
back to Ancient Egypt Several decades', 
worth of Polish excavations at Athribis 
(modem day Benha) have gone a long 
way in revealing the diverse aspects of the 
city's significance in Pharaonic times. But 
while in this case the team found no traces 
of the Pharaonic, the excavation yielded 
remarkable discoveries relating to the sol- 
diers of Alexander the Great 

It was in 1985 that this mission, headed 
by Professor Karol Mysliwiec, was given 
authorisation by the Supreme Council of 
Antiquities (SCA) to undertake a rescue 
excavation at Tell Atrib. In Benha, as in 
much of the rest of the Delta, rapid urban- 
isation and industrialisation have put paid 
to long-term excavations: this particular 
site had been bought by Bank Misr and 
was to be bulldozed and built on. 

Early trial excavations yielded no trace 
of habitation in this part of Athribis in 
Pharaonic times, instead the mission 
found Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine 
archaeological elements, explains Mys- 
liwiec. Intriguingly, at the deepest layer, 
dating back to the end of the fourth cen- 
tury BC, the archaeologists came across a 
number of terracotta figurines of soldiers 
garbed in Macedonian style. Indicating 
the figurine of a man in a conical head- 
dress, Mysliwiec remarks, in a tone of al- 
most personal pride: “A general in die 
army of Alexander the Great" 

The team’s hypothesis that this and oth- 
er figures represent retired soldiers from 
Alexander the Great’s army who had 
come to settle here, may at first sound 
somewhat alarming. Yet the evidence, as 
Mysliwiec sets it out, is convincing. He 
speaks of a hieroglyphic inscription on a 
male statue found in Athribis, now on display at the 
Egyptian Museum. Representing a certain Djed-Hor 
(Homs Speaks), an eminent, religious personage in 
Athribis, the statue dates from the time of Al- 
exander the Great 

An autobiographical note, as it were, on the base 
of the statue says something to the effect that “after 
a war, a number of foreign soldiers settled in the en- 
closure of the great temple,” is Mysliwiec’s par- 
aphrasing. This being considered the last word in 
sacrilege in Ancient Egypt, the soldiers were re- 
located to about 100 metres away to die East, ac- 
cording to die inscription. “This is exactly die place 
where we excavated,” announces Mysliwiec. But 
why would these soldiers have decided to settle in 
this particular spot in the Delta? 









photos courtesy of Karel Mysliwiec 
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Clockwise from left: Flic site at Tell Au ih: the figure speculated to be Cleopatra I in rhe guise of Isis: a Macedonian general: a face from Athribis 


Pointing out that Alexander the Great was not 


seen as a conqueror in Egypt, but rather as a liber- 
ator who freed the country of die much detested Per- 


sian rule, Kfystiwiec cites other parts of Egypt where 
Greek soldiers were given land on account of merit 
or age. Elaborating more conversationally on the 
soldiers' possible motives, he continues: “Why go 
back to cold Macedonia? The weather is much nicer 
here:..” A more conclusive piece of evidence found, 
is an inscription discovered last year. Among a num- 
ber of much-damaged limestone blocks, the ar- 
chaeologists were able to piece together two, which 
revealed the disconcerting royal title in hiero- 
glyphic: “Chosen by Re and Beloved by Amun". 

At first, this appeared to be a composite of frag- 
ments of two different names of Ramses IL Given 


that the two blocks obviously fitted together, the 
tram researched other rulers with the same throne 
name. They- came up with three candidates: Al- 
exander the Great and two of his successors. 

“One thing is sure,” Mysliwiec offers. “A temple 
was built in this area at the end of the fourth or be- 
ginning of the third century BC — more or less the 
time of Alexander the Great” The image of tins 
part of Athribis that emerg e s is of an area “where 
the soldiers of Alexander foe Great settled and built 
a temple for him,” Mysliwiec says. But what were 
the occupations and livelihoods of this community? 
hi two different parts of the site, the team found 
many workshops that produced pottery and ter- 
racotta figurines, sculpture, as well as faience, gold 
and silver objects. Given that the artefacts could be 


“dated... with a 
high degree of ex- 
actitude", thanks 
to presence of 
coins in the vari- 
ous strata where 
workshops were 
found, the objects 
are all foe more 
revelatory. - 
From foe foods, 
this part of Ath- 
ribis appears to 
have been a gen- 
uine crucible of 
cultural, political 
and religious in- 
fluences — in true 
Hellenistic fash- 
ion. This /is par- 
ticularly palpable 
in the iconography 
of the terracotta 
soldier figurines. 
Among these are 
figures of “Persian 
soldiers — very 
different from foe 
Greeks, as they 
have a shawl 
around the lower 
part of the face” 
explains Mys- 
liwiec. Does this 
imply that there 
were Persians 
among foe com- 
munity that settled 
here? Mysliwiec 
does DOt dismiss 

foe possibility. Al- 
exander’s army, 
he says, was a 
motley collection 
and it is possible that some Persian soldiers woe 
taken as captives, then joined the army and simply 
decided not to return home, eventually settling here 
and elsewhere. 

Yet the more likely inter pr et a tion, in Mysliwiec’s 
view, of foe Persian element in Athribis is that these 
were images and influences that Alexander’s sol- 
diers had imbibed in Persia This also accounts for 
the presence of a number of drinking cups that, 
while undoubtedly made in Athribis, have exactly 
the same shape as silver cups produced in Persia 
The same melding of cultures can be seen in the 
representation of some of the Macedonian soldiers: 
they are seen on horseback, trampling an enemy — 
thus following foe conventions of Pharaonic ic- 
onography. 


******* 


. The output of the terracotta works h ops of Athribis 
— “tiie most original of the period ever found in 
Egypt”, notes Mysliwiec — is also teUmgwhen it 
comes to religious practice. Among the Egyptian 
gods whose images were minted in the atehers of V : 
Athribis tiie most popular turned out to be Har- 
pocrates (Homs the child, with his finger to hs - 
mouth) and Bes, that obese deity, patron, of preg- 
nant women. But on the whole, foie represe n t ations 
of Egyptian gods were less popular in Athribis than 
those of Greek ones, and of a particular group of 
Greek gods. 

The abundant representations of Dionysos,, fbe 
god of wine, and his co mpanio ns — SHenus, Pm . 
and Satyr, among others — indicates that Athribis 
was a centre for the cub of Dionysus. That one par- 
ticular Ptolemaic public bath contained many votive 
objects indicates that it was set aside for the por- 
pose&of a Dtooysiac society, suggests Mysliwiec. 
Aware, that all this meeting in baths to venerate Dio- 
nysus might leave in impression of unseemly rev- — 
eby on an Egyptian listener, Mysliwiec takes pains 
to explain that this Greek practice is accounted for 
by foe bath’s association with purification. 

But why Dionysos, particularly, in Athribis? Mys- 
liwiec describes tiie function of the wine god ben 
as “a tool of dynastic political propaganda." The 
Ptolemies believed they were descended from Dio- 
nysus, since Alexander foie Great identified himself 
with the god, and his victory was recast as Dio- 
nysus’ victory, explains Mysliwiec. Did the wine 
god, then, function as an “emblem” of foe dynasty? 
Mysliwiec prefers to describe him as “the political ■ 
label of the Ptolemies.” He goes on to explain the 
emphasis he places on the political dmanrim of 
Athribis’ production of statues and terr aco tta fig- 
urines by citing two finds explicitly bespeaking dy- f) 
nastic propaganda. One is a sculpture's model of a 
bust of Ptolemy H, Phfladetphus, the other is a stat- 
ue of a woman wearing a headdress that associates 
her with Isis. 

Unlike Isis, however; who is accom p a ni ed by one 
child, Horn s, this lady bolds two boys. One boy. 
wears an amulet identifying him with H ai po cra t e s, 
which, speculates Mysliwiec, signals that he is a fu- 
ture pharaoh. The statue, 'moreover,: was found close 
to a 'coin minted in Alexandria! soch after the death ' 
of Ptolemy V, when his wife Cleopatra I ruled 
Egypt for 5 years. Her older son was to became 1 
Ptolemy VI, foie younger, Ptolemy VIOL Mysliwiec 
traces the same pattern of outward, propagandist 
Egyptianisation in many other objects found in Ath- 
ribis where Dionysus is associated with Osiris. 

“Alexandria was a centre of Greek civilisation, 
Memphis a centre of Ancient Egyptian civilisation. 
Athribis, lying between Alexandria and Memphis, 
was a mixture of both”, posits Mysliwiec: Then; lest 
the poetic appeal of the image be deemed pe- 
destrian, he adds: “But none of.il was by cp- : 
incidence.” 


Season of migration to the south 


What was once Alexandria’s autumnal 
delicacy is now a perennial treat: grilled 
. quail at Malik El-Simman restaurant is 
now served long past the bird's season of 
migration to the south. 

An outdoor restaurant in Attarin, the an- 
tique niwrlcH area, it tins been a landmark 
on the city’s culinary map for about four 
decades. Habitues used to flock there com- 
pulsively for the brief period it was open . 
— August, September, early October at 
the latest Then, quail season over, ft 
would close. But more recently the res- 
taurant has started serving formed quail 
and expanded its menu to include grilled 
pigeons. But change, happily, has not 
touched the ambience of the place. 

Malik El-Simman (King of the Quail) 


lives up to its name not only for its food 
but by its nonchalant simplicity and dis- 
regard for advertising. Those who go, and 
the restaurant is always crowded, know it 
by word of mouth. The customers are vet- 
eran Alexandrians, whether the city’s cos- 
mopolitans or those who live in foe Attarin 
area. The tables and chairs are lined in a 
; sqtwre locally referred to as El-Biassa — a 
corruption of ‘piazza’ — the official name 
of which is the Place des Syriens. It would 
appear that this part of Attarin was once 
mostly inhabited by Levantines, for foe 
original owner of Malik El-Simman was a 
certain Khxzwaga Elias, said to have been 
Syrian or Lebanese. 

Those who have seen foie Biassa only at 
night, while dining at Malik El-S imman 


would not recognise its daytime self. In foe 


morning, the square is given over to stalls 
of second-hand clothes as well as car 


of second-hand clothes as well as car 
spare-parts, gutted pocket watches and 
sundry paraphernalia. In the evening, these 
stalls are wheeled to one side of foe piazza 
and tucked away behind a scries of 
screens. For its dtraor, Malik El-Simman 
contents itself with a number of rather 
bland, framed posters (foie ubiquitous kit- 
ten variety) and an embroidered tapestry of 
a belly-dancer, hung on the facades of sur- 
rounding houses. The tables and chairs are 
as spick and span as ever, the ground 
strewn with sand. 

If foe ambience of foe place has re- 
mained unadulterated, it is perhaps be- 
cause the present owner, Hagg Samra, was 


once an employee in the restaurant. After 
Khtnvaga Elias' death, has son Georges 
ran the establishment for a while before 
selling it to Hagg Samra and emigrating. 
Granted, some things have changed. Gone 
is Amm Ahmed the Nubian, who fanned 
foe grill so diligently, and for so many 
years, that his right wrist was double the 
size pf his left Gone too is the public tap 
in tbie middle of the piazza where you 
washed your hands after the meal; instead 
there is now a sink in foe shop proper. 

Otherwise. Hagg Samra upholds foe tra- 
ditions of Malik El-S imman. Dining al 
fresco has its hazards — not least prowl- 
ing cats. When I dined there last week, it. 
was heartening to see that there was still a 
little boy wielding a stick with which he 


occasionally hit die ground. (Truth to tell, 
he hit ft more often than was called for, 
and the one stray cat that materialised 
went about its business not unduly per- 
turbed by such antics.) The service as ef- 
ficient as ever, we were soon sampling foe 
mezzk'. plates of tehma, pickled au- 
bergines, hammos (ground chickpea paste, 
often a pallid affair but here seasoned to 
perfection) and boiled potatoes with garlic, 
came with toasted sJtami bread Now came 
the test: foe actual quail — not even in the 
interest of research could either of us be 
induced to order pigeon instead 
When Hagg Samra first expanded into 
farmed quail, a faint murmur of compl aint 
was beard among foe regulars (“It's not the 
same at all. You might as well be eating 


chickenl”). But I can confidently report 
that the quail we had tasted very modi like 


that foe q uail we had tasted very much tike 
quail Still, this being autumn, and con- 
sidering the leanness of foie birds, they may 
well have been the wild variety: In any 
case, foray were flavoursome and grilled 
just right, so more than worth the wait 

Approached a few years back about foie 
restaurant’s ingredients for the seasoning 
of quail, Hagg Samra professed that it was 
a secret concoction of herbs divulged to 
him by Khawaga Elias, one that Ira was 
not at liberty to disclose. Tlra dominant 
aroma, though, is of oregano. Oregano and 
the inimitable flavour of Malik El- 
Simman. 

With a bottle of local beer, fora bill came 
to the modest sum of LE34. 


Listings 


EXHIBITIONS 


Amir. Harruya (formerfy Found) Sl Tet 4927693. Daily l.OOpat, 
3.00pm. 6.00pm & 9.00pm. 


(.1863-1933) lived far the last thirty yean of his life. 


RESTAURANTS, CAFfcS & TAVERNS 


S kaltaiat (Anfan Shasby. Spon so red by the Foundation Jar Hel- 
lenic Culture as part cf Alexandria World Festival. Inauguration. 
20 Sept. 730pm. 


Children's Cartoon Programme 

Amir, address as above. Fri A Sun. 1 0.00am. 


CitaciNDbi of Koto EtShneala 

Bab El-Mulouk St. Karmou/oaify 9.00am-6.00pm 


Amur El-Tunsi Theatre. Shatbi. the Comtehe. Tel 5979960. 
Daily esc Sat 10.30pm. Last performance 20 SepL 


GARDENS 


Htdl d'koanettr, natch Cultural Centre. 30. Nabi Dadd St. 
Downtown. For more info, call: 49J8952. 


Antosindb Gardens 

Nauzha, Smouha. Daily 8.00am-6.00fnu. 


Gr aeco - R oman Momwd 

5, bttnhaf sl Downtown. Daily 9.00am-4.00pm. Fri 9.00am- 
12.00pm & 2 OOptn-i.QOpm 


Astoria Ra ttm iat 8t Caffe 

40. Sofia Zaghloul St. Downtown. Td 4822293. Daily 9.00om - 
12am. 


Norfcan Wal-Amtra Me 
dSddm Theatre, fdustt 
9.30pm. 


r Knmd, the Comkdte. Daily etc Wed 


Sarfcta T w ain , s<3rtp t ar e 

L ’atelier. 6. Victor Basstti St, offPkaraanaSt. Mazarita. Tel 
4820526. Daily 10am- 1.00pm A 5.00pm-8.00pm. Until 21 SepL 


SfaaBalat Gardena 

Shatby tram station. 


H ossein Sofa hi Mona of Fine Arts 

18. J fenasce SL htuharram Bey. Td 4936616. Daily etc Fri 
9.00am-2. OOpm 


Atkinas Caffe & Bar 

Ramleh Station. Downtown. Td 4828131. Cafi doth 8.00am- 
12.00pm; bar daily 4. 00pm. 3.00am. 


EMk&wa Et-Andal (The Villainous Brothos) 

IbraUmia - ** Cor * c * e - Td. 5960144. DaByac 


Montana Gardens 

Montaza District. 


Group Exhibition, Alexandrian artists 

Uasseat Sobhi Mnsesan of Fine Arts. 18. MenasceSL Mvhamtm 


Bey. Doth esc Fri 9.00an-2.00ptn. Imauguradon. 21 Sept, 
11.00am. 


Nonzha Gardens 

Nouzha, Smouha. Daily S. 00am -6. OOpm, 


Mldan EKGawamd (Square of Moeqnes) 

Bahari, offCamidK. 

A ctmncUaaoo or Alecmdrm's oldest masques suds u those of 
Scdi El-Bouasciri and B-Mursi Abul-Abbas. 


Deliees Caffe & Bar 

46. Saad Zaghloul St, Td 4821432. Daily 7.00am- 11, OOpm. 


PHtu* Restraint & Caffe 

43. Sofia Zaghloul SL Td 4823592. Daily 8.00am- 12.00pm. 


ALEXANDRIA WORLD FESTIVAL 
(19-28 Sept) 


FILMS 


Zoological Gardens 

Nauzha, Smouha. Daily 8.00am-4.00pm 


Masala Kamel Necropotis 

El-Muaskar B-Roumad St. Mustafa Kernel . Daily 9.00am- 
4.00pm. 


God Restaurant 

2. Mahmoud Azmi St. Downtown. Tel 4820/35. Daily 7.00am- 
2.00am. 


Opening Ccraooay 


LECTURES 


Pompey"* PfDar & Seraph Temple 

Ajnoud El-Sawan St, Karmtmc. Daily 9.00am-6 OOpm. 


Grand National Restaurant & Bar 

10. El-Gkorfa El-Tugarrya St. Downtown. Td 4802872. Daily 
7.00am-2.00am. 


■^•cxatuina siadutm, Aftdumtm Bey. 19 Sept, 7.00m 


L’atefler dnfe dob 

L'auBer. 6. Victor BassiB S l off Pharaana St, Masmita. Td 
4820526. 

Ftthraf B-Hcssdnfya (Tbngs of EI-Hesseinriya). Di r ect e d by 
Niyaod Mustafa. 21 sepL 8.00pm. 


Enviro omental Impact of Power Generation from Q-Mogfaara 
Coal or Sinai 

Upper G uBery, British Council LOrary. 9. BataisasL MasarUa. 
Td 4829890. 24 SepL 8.00pm. 


Qait Bey Naval Museum 

Quit Bey Fort ; Anfaus/u. Daily 9.00am-4.00pm. 


American JHnu 

American Cultural Centre. 3. Pharaana Sl Mazoriza. Tel 
4821009. 

The Candidate. 22 Sept. 2. OOpm. 


Ea-Rss El-Soda Temple 

£7 -Horreya (formerly Abu Kiri St. Bab Shark!. Daily 9.00am- 
OLOtyan. 


Havana Bistro 

B-Horreya (formerly. Found) Sl opposite Shertf Police Station, 
Downtown. Daily exc Sun . I2pm-3.00pm A 8. 00pm- 1. 00am. 


Tfae THBpdons Cronp Show 

.Alexandria Stadium. 20 SepL 8.0tpm. 


Guided tour of Yves Roasguita's settle azstsBatiaa 
Ball d'hoaneuT. French Cultural Centre. 30. Nabi Daniel St. 
Downtown. Td 4918952. 24 SepL 7.00pm. 


Roman Amphitheatre 

QffMidan Mahattet Most (Central Railway Station Square). Daily 
9.00am-6pm. 


Malik El-Siaimaa 

El-Biassa (Place des iWeruJ, off Aaariiw Street. Deify 8.00pm- 
200am. 


Verdi’s OteQo 

Quit Bay Fan. AnfinahL 21. 22. 24. 25 A 27 SepL 8.00pm. 


Commercial cinemas change thdr 
The information provided is valid i 
is wise to check with the catenuu. 


MUSEUMS, ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES, PLACES OF IN- 
TEREST 


AnfomU NeeropoBs 

Opposite Rat El-Tin Palace, AnfinahL Daily 9.00an-6.0Qpm. 


Royal Jeweflry Moseam 

27, Ahmed Yefua SL Gfymenopoulo. Daily 9.00am-4 OOpm Fri 
9.0Oam-i:.00pm A 2.00pm-4.00pu i 


Mohamed Ahmed Foal & Fdifd Restaurant 

17, ShakkourSL of) Saad Zaghloul Sr. Td 4833576. Daily 6.00am- 
1230pm. 


Yachting At SaBboat Race 

Alexandria Yacht Out. AnfouskL 20-28 SepL 


Jantanjf 

Metre. Sofia Zaghloul Sl. Td 4830432. Daily 1030am, 130pm. 
330pm, 630pm A 930pm 


Aquarian! 

Opposite Qait Bey Fan AnfouskL Td 801553. Daily 9.00am- 
d.OOjnn. 


Shatby Necropolis 

Port Said Sl opposite College St Marc ', Shatby. Dally 9.00- 
4.00pm 


Santa Loda Restaurant, Nightclub & Bar 

40. Sofia Zaghloul St. Downtown. Restaurant daily 12.0 
4.00pm A 7.00pm- 1. 00am; nightclub daily IO.OOpm-2 L( 


Viva Alexandria 

Alexandria SouGum. 23 SepL 8.00pm. 

Traditional song* from participating Alexandria ritic*. 
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Bhdta. Sofia Zaghloul Sl Td 4824694. Daily 10.00 am. 3.00pm. 
6.00pm.9.00pm A 12.00am. 


MUSIC 


Spitfire Bar 

7. Rue de I’andennc bourse. Downtown. Td 4806503. Dally , 
Sun, 1 2.Q0pm-l 2.00am. 


YJ'’* * , nteraatfamal Song Contest 

Alexandria SauBum 26 SepL AOtforn 


Cavaiy’s Honse „ , 

Second Floor. 4. Sharm B-Sheikh (formerly Iraairi A Down- 
town. Daily esc Man I0.00am-3.00pm, 5m A Thvs also 6-OQpm- 

The^Kitue whoe Alexandrian Greek poet Constantine P Cavafy 


THEATRE 


Concert by Yves Roosgolto and |Hiqo6 Montanan* 

SaBe dc spectacle, French CnBnrat Centre. JO, HaS Dadd SL 


Downtown. Td 4918932. 24 SepL 7.00pm. 


Ya Dma Ya Hmma |h c Either Us or Them) 


Closing Ceremony 

Anttmiads Gardena, Noxzzha. 28 SepL 8.00pm. 

m JSia ^S 00 - <02) 3403339 * 

AH irfaneation carrot at time of going to press. 
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An Alexandrian anthology 


Forttte non-Egyptian rrader, the poetics of Alexandria have 
been formulated by British novelist Lawrence DurrefTs Quartet 
and tfw poetry of Egyptian Greek Constantine P Cavrify — the 
divergent provenance of their respective visions of the 
city notwithstanding. While there is a body of Egyptian fiction 
on Alexandria — by Hdwar Ei-Kharrat, Ibrahim Abdel-Meguid 
and Naguib Mahfbuz among others — tt is only quite recently 
that some of these texts about or set in the city have become 
available in translation. But tfie trend has not reached Egyptian 
poetry on Alexandria, mostly scattered in the collections of vari- 
I ous poets. Hence this m'miqture ‘Alexandrian anthology". 

Of. the poets franstated below, the only Alexandrian is Bairam 
El-Tuns i (1893 - 1961). The pillar of colloquial poetry, Et- 
Tunsi's work often carried acerbic political and social satire (his 
lampoon against Queen Nazff landed him in exile for long 
years). El-Tunsi was also a prolific lyric writer who collaborated 
with Alexandrian singer Sayed Darwish (1892 - 1923). Working 
withki the mode set by EKTunsl, it is not surprising to find Ah-, 
mod Fouad Njgm (b. 1930} giving his mentor pride of place 
among the icons of “Egyptian Alexandria” he invokes in the 
poem translated below. These include AbduHah B-Nadim 
(1845? - 1896), Alexandrian poet. Journalist and bard of the 
Urabi uprising. 

Ahmed AbdePMoeti HegazJ (b. 1935), one of the pioneers of 
free verse in Egypt, often reveals in his poetry a concern for 
the urban-rural dichotomy which for him parallels that of in- 
nocence versus experience. Amal Donqol (1940 - 1983), draw- 
ing on Arab mythology, gave voice to the marginal, and was a 
sort of podte maudit Of the same generation, Mohamet) Ib- 
rahim Abu Sirma (b. 1937) writes within the romantic tradition. 


The Municipal Council 


My heart is woebegone for the love 
of one by the name of the Municipal Cotmcfl 
None other kept my swollen eyes open by night bat fbe • 
ethereal shadow of the MnnicipaJ Council 

Whenever I getbread,halfthe loaf I eat 

and half I leavo to the Municipal Council 
And whenever I sit l watch iqy pocket - - 

fix fear of thieves and of tteMimidpal Council . 

Never do I dote my children, be itm winters 

rnmnMfj rmlryyi T A* f frg i for Xfimif-ipal f!nn|y4 | 

As if my mother — may her grave be always verdant— ... 

had said in her parting wonb: Be a brodier-to die MnnictpafCouncil •’ 
I dread marriage, for fear that oh n^wedding day 
my bride should be taken by my friend, die Municipal ConncO 

And that if 1 the Almighty gnwited mg a~«m m r 

hesbonldbe claimed by die Municipal Council 
O radish vezidar.youvdK)^ at amillenieqHece, ■-■■■ 
how much goes to your children, how much to die Municipal Council? 

Bairam El-Tunsi 





O Alexandria 




O Alexandria, your sea is all marvels 
Would that I had a riiare oflove. 

A wave flings me . - . ! " . . . 

On the chest ofahrave 
And the sea is all hntnikiice, 

The catch abundant . : . 

Iwashmyclothes- 
’ And hang my worries 
Upon a nsrugsua 
In which I dissolve. 

As if I am a peasant from Ifcahi's anny 

Who died defending a fort 

And was washed away by your sea. 

As if I am a breeze Mown in from the sea. 
Over the dimes to drown in your allure 
As if a word firm the mind of Bairam 
As if a song from the heart of Sayed 
. As if a student who chanted your name 
In a demo n stra ti o n and di e d iqjoicmg. 

As if I am H-Nadim’s voice in your night 
Awakening people ' . 

To give you foxta 

As if a stone from a house in one of your alleys 
As if a tear in sleepless eyes 
. As if a star atop the lighthouse 
... Guiding the wanderers 
In the absence of the moan. 

. O Alexandria, 
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A Seaside Holiday 


August 

Alexandria. 

Iodine permeating hmgs 
Gogged by asthma and dust 


Tbe prime of May ages 

And in the morning, in surrender, we raise out white flag to the sea 

For die salt to conode us 

And impart to oar complexions leprous freckles. 

We spread the midday rags to sit on the sand. 

Fan our obscure, sensual sadness so it glows 
(When we made to touch it, it scorched our hands). 

Feel virginity ’s breast — how could its freshness wither, 

Secreting poison and worms that teem in a rotten apple? 

At night, we pull down our flag 
And breech the eternal truce. 

Daring to ask; “Are we dead?” 

Our roving through die town’s night-life, 

^ Our rocking in the t ram, __ 

Our cuddling in darkened doorways. 

The flatter of glances from shop windows to graceful women walking past 
The horse-drawn carriage conveying us unhniriediy 
1 The laughter, the jibes: 

Re mnants of bitter foam, ephemeral froth? 

“Say, are we dead?” 

We sink our teeth into weary migrant birds. 


My friend who plunged into the sea died 
So 1 mununrfieri him 
(And kept his teeth: 

Every daybreak I take one 

And cast it at the son’s comely countenance, 

Reiterating: “O Sun, I give you his pearly tooth 
It is untainted save for the scent of hunger. 

Bring him back, bring him bade, so that he gives us sound wisdom.’ 
Alas, it smiled a wan smfle!) 

And on die seashore was a sad flag and a rage of wind 
And we — in silence — earned his body over our shoulders 
Then descended die city streets. 

Stopping passersby 

Asking about the way to die cemeteries, and the foiled journey! 

But in the end 

We returned to the seashore and the raging flag. 


The sea was our beginning — 

when we set out for the cemeteries! — 

How was h we returned to it. 

And how did we mistake the way? 

Amal Donqol 


The sea is a latticed window, 

And you, behind it, a princess - 
Gazins out imon die werid. 

Ahmed Fouad Nigra 


Alexander the Great knew — 

Despite tbe conquests— -that cities 
Are like women, who dude their lovers. 
And endure lMe, . . . 


Illustration: Gamfl Shafiq 


Alexandria 


He knew that fote 

P iffled h« cards in the hands of danger, ^ 
One time rendering bis enemies triumphant. 
Another electing him for victory. 

Aware that wishes are but images 
Wrought fry a dreamer in the moonlight, 
Only for the Km to scorch one day. 

The ram eraang Whatever is left, . 
Knew that the mountains be cfenbea 

Would drop to ajuecipice, 

That happiness, fike the ways of women. 
Would l e«d him only to ve xat ion, ' 

Knew fojft the horse 
He bestrode was loyal 
foawaymencanoMoe. ... 


And the eyes of die victims 
Signal to bnn to take his fife _ 
And the land that bowed to M m 
Now, in fbe rancour of defeat. 


What is Alexander to do, now. 

As dMth watches him, , , a 

Jn die midst of tfaisperitons perfection? 


What does he seek? 

The kingdoms kneel awaiting his every command. 
There is India unravelling her wisdom 
Before his eyes. 

Persia desires him. 

What does be seek? 

T ft^mano r fo^is he ?^ ^ 


He is waiting for the sign. 

He knows that the emptiness that envelops him 
fc murderous, that the lands that b e see ch edhim 
Now wish hnn,dead 
That time, hateful time, 

Pursues him. 

Relentlessly, with the question that 
Goads Ms voy soul 
What has died in him ?. - 
What has died in him? 

He has set otd all alone 
Wandering without aim 
Knowing foil w?H that all you buy 
Sells you, cheaper* 

Than you would have thought. 

That what you possessed now possesses you. 


What does he seek? 
What does he seek? 


The sea looms through the fog, 
Bearing the glad tidings. 

“Soldieis 

These are die gardens of my soul 
And this my mighty will 
Now giving both from the rubble 
To an immortal twin. 

So raise my heart upoo these shores 
Make of it a metropolis of civilisation 
Here my soul will reri 
Here will a lighthouse stand.” 


Here is Alexandria, an enigma 
Successive eras have not deciphered. 
In ancient times she wedded die sea 
And lived out 

A dance of singular measure 
Amid its murmur. 

Whenever the sea wearies. 

He comes to visit her 
A warm body in his bed. 


Alexandria Diary 

i 

A dark cloud fills the sky 

But for a dusky ribbon that separates it from the darkness oftbe bouses 
And die sea is colours dial die as tbe evening closes m 
While we in die cafe die. 


Marie whom 1 rescued from a policeman 
Two nights ago 

I saw walking at mgbt, alone, on die beach 
Offering her Athenian breasts for two liras 
And win) we’d hurried across the road. 

The door slammed shut and firmly bolted, 

Sbe told me the story of the young man who rescued her 
Two nights ago 
Then cried, and smiled, 

While the faint moonlight filled the windows. 


It was a pallid farewell — 

Our farewell at the end of summer, at the end of the day, 
A silent farewell 

On the Comiche, the horizon behind us a void. 

As if we were protagonists in a play with no setting 
That starts without a cue 
And cods without a curtain. 


Tbe cities I have crossed in times long gone, in my brief childhood, 
Tbe ships that lig ht up in die distance then fide away, 

Tbe mdkrw verse from a popular song ■ 

That flows from a nearby wedding. 

My loneliness on a night when I despaired of meeting friends — 
All that provokes in me a crying fit 

And when at the end of the outburst I awake, die team do not come: 
Such is the anguish of my last journey. 


Mohamad Ibrahim Abu Sinita 


Ahmed Abdel-Moeti Hagazi 


)Z?rr V, The Complete Poems). Cairo: MadbouH, 1987. BairamB-Tunsi, Al-Maglts Al-Baladl (The Mumc 

199XMohamed IbrahimAbn Sima, AtJskandariya (Alexandria), Maraya Al-Nahar Al-Ba 'id 



Dar El-Adaab, 1965. Ahmed Fouad Nigm, Ya IsJartdlriya (O Alexandria), Ugfuuyaai Al-hub wal-Havaa 
qa ’ AI-Yamama (Weeping in the Anns of Zarqa’ Al-Yamams). re printe d in Amal Donqol : Al-A 'mol Al- 
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Abu Sefein’s: 
a treasure 
trove of icons 


Abu Sefein Church in Old Cairo welcomes you to the larg- 
est Coptic art museum in Egypt, and with no entry fee, as 
Sheri ne Nasr found out 


Tourist itineraries to the Coptic church- 
es often overlook one of the most an- 


es often overlook one of die most an- 
cient and perhaps most beautiful 
churches in Cairo, Abu Sefein’s. Built 
in die 5th century. Aba Sefein’s is sur- 
rounded by a complex, of other ancient 
churches and a monastery dating back 
to die same era. It stands only one ki- 
lometer from the famous Hanging 
Church. 

“If the Hanging Church has always 
been known for its unique frescoes, 
Abu Sefein's certainly excels in icons 
and wood works,” said Father Saleeb, 
one of die church’s two priests. 

While there are 110 icons in die 
Hanging Church, Abu Sefein’s contains 
more than 250 of the best and most 
well-preserved icons in Egypt, if not the 
whole world, according to Emad Malak, 
an icon restorer at die church- 

A visitor to the church will certainly 
be amazed by the great number of icons 
in variable sizes and substances. That 
these icons, most of which belong to the 
13th century, have maintained their 
original, bright colours is even more 
amazing , considering its history. “In- 
credibly, the church was used as a sugar 
cane store house for three centuries be- 
fore it was completely rebuilt in the 
10th century,” said Saleeb. 

Almost all the icons were painted by 
Ibrahim El-Nasikh and John the Ar- 
menian, two of the most famous ic- 
ODograpbers of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. Between them, they produced the 
largest number of icons of die era, ac- 
cording to Abu Sefein's icon restorers. 

You do not have to be an art critic to 
appreciate these works of art, nor do 
you have to be familiar with the history 
of the church to fully understand them. 
Many of these icons have Coptic and 
Arabic writings mriicaring the saint’s 
name and history, and the icon's paint- 
er. Others have the saint's life history 
recorded in small scenes surrounding 
his or her picture. 

Huge- icons of the Archangels dec- 
orating both sides of die three entrances 
of Abu Sefein's, are die first things that 
meet the visitor as he enters. “It is sym- 
bolic of their protection of the church,” 
Father Saleeb explained. 

To the right of the entrance, lies a me- 
dium-size ante-room which contains 
three icons: St Barsonm, St Deamana 
and the Prophet Elijah. They are all 
placed in an ancient and beautifully dec- 
orated wooden frame of dark green and 
golden rays. The icon of Elijah is 
unique as the first to portray the proph- 
et’s profile,” Malak said. 

The icons in die church fall into sev- 
eral different categories. Some, such as 
the one depicting Julius El-Aqfehsi 
(writer of die martyrs’ biographies), re- 
fer to historical figures. It shows him 
holding an open book which includes 
the names of die martyrs whose his- 
tories be recorded. Others depict re- 
ligious events such as the Baptism, 
showing Christ fully submerged m die 
River Jordan. 

Still other icons portray unique topics 


which have rarely been drawn, like the 
newly restored icon representing 24 
priests holding gold incense burners, a 
scene from the Book of Revelations. 
Some common topics are portrayed in 
an unfamiliar maimer. For instance, an 
icon depicting the Resurrection has 
Christ holding the hands of Adam and 
Eve while a group of characters from 
dm Old Testament stand behind them. 

The Supreme Council of Antiquities 
has realised the importance of these 
Coptic treasures, and has agreed to re- 
store all die icons in the church,” said 
Father Saleeb. 

A complete restoration of the icons 
and woodworks began two years ago, in 
cooperation with die Dutch Institute for 
Archaeology. The task was assigned to 
Suzanna Skalova, one of the most fa- 
mous professional icon restorers. She 
has carried out similar projects in other 
churches. “We have already restored 10 
out of the 250 icons. They are con- 
sidered among the most important in the 
church,” said Mervat Rizk, another icon 
restorer who received her training from 
the US Library of Congress. One of 
these is a huge icon of Abu Sefein 
standing, not riding a horse as he is tra- 
ditionally portrayed. 

The restorers carry out their task in 
one of the two chapels on the second 
floor of Abu Sefem’s. 

The project has no deadline. “Each 
icon is unique and, therefore, we cannot 
tell for sure when the project will be fin- 
ished.” said Malak. 

The restoration includes not only 
cleaning foe icon but also polishing it to 
make it look brighter. “We do not add 
an extra layer of colour to foe original, 
but we fill in any boles in die icon,” be 
said. 

Nothing outshines foe beauty of foe 
icons except foe precious iconastas at 
the entrance to die altar. It is among foe 
oldest in Egypt 

The iconastas is a priceless mas- 
terpiece,” said Saleeb. Made of rare 
wood, it is decorated with awe- 
inspiring, hand-made engravings which 
sit on ivory crosses and vine leaves. “It 
is die only iconastas in Egypt that dis- 
plays a three-dimensional, engraving on 
ivory,” said Saleeb, who added that ivo- 
iy can only be carved when pliable. 
This means that this great work of art 
had to be created immediately after pull- 
ing die tusks out of a large number of 
elephants. Otherwise, the ivory would 
become fragile and unworkable,” he 
said. 

Behind the iconastas hides the most 
spacious sanctuary in. Coptic Cairo. 
This area is no less decorative than the 
rest of the church. It contains many 
wooden icons adorning foe areas in and 
outside the dome above the altar. A 
niche at the for end of foe sanctuary 
houses a scene of glorious beauty where 
semi-circular stairs, o rn am ent ed with 
beige, burgundy and brown strips of 
marble, rise seven steps above foe 
ground, leading to foe patriarch's seat in 
foe middle. The steps are symbolic of 



Balancing investment 
and infrastructure 




Mohamed Leheita talks to Rehab 
Saad on the virtues of developing 
in the right place at the right time 




The former head of die Egyptian Cham ber of .? ■-»■>£ 
Tourism had much to say about future planning . 
and development of sites in Egypt The foflow«*g -'V 
are excerpts from foe interview: : > ; 

“Never before have tourist projects in Egyjabeai^' * 
so soundly planned. Until recently, there was not T . 
much co nsider ation given to planning orToBow- V ; 
up. Development was too fist But now* foe Mm- ; ; f-if 
istry of Tourism has established rules andregp^ . " 
lations to control development ■ ->vnv 

The regulations speak of foe balance that . ' 
should be struck between tourist investments and' -- -’A 
infrastructure. The Latter should be established [■ 
even before we make a first step. Mistakes have • • 
been made in the past fay investment adventures /:'* yf .; 
and this should be avoided. ; : ‘ Aii . 

“Unfortunately, the roles are not clear fbr de- ..T - 
vekjpmeot in some new areas. In Marsa Alam, . riat-', 

for example, deep-sea diving is a major activity. 
Although the area has not been developed asaT - 
tourist destination, there should be some control - 
over the facilities provided for divers who do • 
come. For example, dure are four boats divers . 
use and we do not know whether they can be con- ^ - 
sidered tourist establishments and whether or not • 
they are subject to tourist law. Therefore, at any . . t 

time, die police could come and confiscate foe.- . aj*. 
boatsand the tourist would be left with a d£- • ' 

lemma. - ’ . >.■ 
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There are so many places in Egypt that could 
e made into tourist destinations, bid: proper stud 


} 


The icon of Archangel Gabriel is one of the most ancient and well-preserved in the church 

* 


photo :Sherif Sonbol 


the church hierarchy,” explained Saleeb. 
“This is where patriarchs were ordained 
for three centuries, beginning in the 
10th century ” be added. 

The church also counts among its 
treasures a large number of relics de- 
picting saints, Egyptians and foreigners. 
These are genuine relics. They are 
mentioned in ancient manuscripts dat ing 
back to the time foe church was rebuilt,” 
he said. 

The two second-floor chapels, dedicat- 
ed to John foe Baptist and St George, 
house foe only fresco es in foe whole an- 
cient structure. The frescoes were dis- 
covered in 1988 and go back to foe 10th 
century,” said Saleeb. The frescoes, in- 


cluding some portraying the birth of 
Christ and foe Virgin Mary, cover foe 
entire sanctuaries of both churches. 
“One of these frescoes has been pol- 
ished to foe point where more than 40 
saints can be identified,” he said. 

According to Saleeb, it is possible 
that die main church once contained a 
great number of frescoes which were 
destroyed by humidity. “Frescoes on 
the second floor had a better chance to ’ 
survive,” he said. 

The second floor also provides an ex- 
cellent view of the main church’s wood- 
en roof, which forms a triangle with its 
head pointing upwards, symbolising 
Noah’s Ark. 


The largest restoration of the main 
church in modem times took place 10 
years ago. The walls, floor and parts of 
foe marble and wood were renewed fol- 
lowing the original lines. “We used 
similar white limestone blocks for the 
floor and the marble stairs in front of 
the niche are foe same colour and shape 
of foe original ones,” Saleeb said. 


The Church of Abu Sefein is part of a 
complex of other ancient churches 
which lie 1km north of the Hanging 
Church. It stands approximately 150m 
from EI-Malek El-Sal eh underground 
Metro station. 


be made into tourist destinations, bid: proper stud- 
ies have to be made about their potential Forex- 
ample, the New Valley could attract a lot of tour- 
ists, but is this an appropriate tnne.to carry out •• . 
major development there, when we have really i 
not emerged from fire tourist crisis? . j 

“There are some newly developed areas along . 
the Red Sea coast, but have these areas bear frilly' >£ 
studied? Is there a balance between investment . .j.*, 
and environment? We should make sure of that 
“Another vitally important thing is to create an ,, 
in-built system of coping with possible tourist cri- : i l 
ses. Although we have had very serious incidents 
including foe hijacking of an aircraft from Luxor, 
the shooting of Greek tourists outside a Giza ho-- 
tel and the leakage of oil in the Suez Gulfj such . ■ &» 
damage control has never been implemented. _ .;,ir 

“It is true that the Ministry of Tourism has risen v— 
to the occasion and has managed to counter ad- ^ 
verse press reports, but there should be special- -rii. 
ised working groups linked with the Ministry of 
Tourism with basic background information to . 
cope with different crises, especially to dis- - 
seminate accurate news before the foreign press 
publishes premature information. For example, 
when the oil leakage in the Suez Gulf reached 
Hurghada, an environmental cata s t ro p he was - - ;•«* 
avoided, bat the Italian press got word of it and .'7 

this brought down the number ofltaKan tourists ,3 
there. -.n 

“In terms of positive developments, there is one . 
that deserves follow-up: the creation of a con- -. a °* - 
suhant body in the Red Sea which includes in- 
vestors and officials. No resolution can betaken ’ 
in the Red Sea Goveniorate without the knowl- 2- 
edge and agreement of all investors. This move 
has greatly encouraged investors. 

“In any investme n t, you have to be one step 
ahead of everyone else. In 1991 webnOtoneof 
the first tourist villages in Safaga, used partly for " 
tourist health and partly for diving and entertain- 
merit The first step we took was studying the * • - - 
area’s potential and, eventually, the villages be- *£• 
came well known. The same could be done with 
Halayeb, near the Sudanese border. A type of : ' , 
date grows there which has proved to be curative i [ 
for diabetes. This phenomenon is known. It is •.„?* 
part of ancient traditions. Bui, so far, no studies ■ 
have been made on its medical pr operties. A con- ■' 
certed effort to prevent foe palm trees producing S 
these dates from becoming extinct should also be <Z' 
made. v .«. : 

“If we continue to study out-of-the-way areas 
that are known to be beneficial to one’s health, V 
then Egypt could exploit health tourism. Within 
the next 10 years, tbe country could attract be- 
tween 5 to 7 million visitors for health reasons 
alone. ■ 1 
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Americans ‘rediscover 9 Egypt 


Telephone numbers of 
EGYPT AIR offices in 
governorates: 


A recent survey of the American tourist market revealed some in- 
teresting attitudes. Omayma Abdel-Lat'rf reports 


How to get there 
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AtaSM&toOflkg 

3MBH3fl35 

Alexandria 

4H3SMB73 

Gfce&c 


Akport Office 

42B«Wm42*283742tl» 

Asms Office; 

mm/m 

Airport Office: 

mwm 

Asat Office; 

mtsi-mi&msMi 

Massom Office: 

*378-36733 

Bogteda Office: 

mm 

Airport Office: 

442883443597 

tasflia Office 

mmiutmiism 

Loot Office: 

mmnm 

Airport Office; 

jn m 

Lnor Office Karaak: 

38236 

: Kara Mafroah Office; 

934398 

Marfa Office fifadfaBKara); 


NnrVallqr Office: 

I88M10S 

Port Sad Office: 

22412W22878-228921 

Fort Said Office Karab 

.238823439971 

StaraHSbtMi Office 

661446489 

Avert Office: 

IMSM 

Tain Office: 

68/5361143611 

Dared; 

5783628 

Tanta Office 

311751/311781 

ZataiOffiw 
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“Egypt rediscovered” was foe title of a survey, 
foe first of its kind conducted by foe American 
Chamber of Commerce ( AmCham) in Cairo, on 
the American tourist market. Based on a sam- 
ple of 100 Americans, the survey surprisingly 
revealed that 60 per cent had been to Egypt 
more than once. 

Cairo was flic number one destination, ac- 
cording to 47 per cent of those surveyed. Lux- 
or came second, followed by Aswan or taking 
a Nile cruise to Upper Egypt. Alexandria, 
Sharm El-Sheikh and Hurghada ranked low on 
tbe list 

The majority of travellers interviewed chose 
February to May as foe ideal time of year to 
come to Egypt 

American travellers are primarily interested 


in Ancient Egyptian culture, according to tbe 
survey. Visiting seaside resorts came in second, 
followed by business trips, scuba diving, ar- 
chaeology. and visiting friends. 

The survey also revealed that 36 per cent of 
American tourists prefer to travel wifo family. 
Travelling in a group or organised trips was foe 
number two choice and very few Americans 
seemed to like the idea of travelling alone. 

This is a rare survey of American market," 
commented Elhamy El-Zayat, who participated 
in conducting the survey. “It belps us learn 
more about foe attitudes of American travellers 
in order to cater to their needs as much as pos- 
sible ” he added. El-Zayat plans to follow up 
with a survey on both the Australian and New 
Zealand markets. 


Buses 


Super Jet, East Delta and West 
Data buses operate throughout 
Egypt. 


Super Jet 

Super Jet stations are located in 
Abnaza (Heliopolis). Tahrir. Giza. 
Rasnsis Street and Cairo Airport. 
Buses travel to Alexandria, Port 
Said, Hurghada and Sinai. Tei 
772-663. 


Ismatlia and Suez depart Jrom 
Qulali (near Ramsis Square), 
Abuca and Tagnid Square (near 
Heliopolis). Buses to North and 
South Sinai depart from the Sinai 
bus station at Abbassna Square. TeL 
432-4753. 


Station. TeL 147 or 575-3555. 


Cairo-Luxor-Aswan 
"French" deluxe trains with 


Caim-IsmaUia 

Services every 45 minutes from 
6.30am to6an,frvm Qulali then 
Almata and Tagrtid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5.7S; air-conditioned 
bus UZ5J5. one way. 


Services to Luxor and Aswan 
7.40pm and 9pm (reaching Luxor 
6.40 am and 8am, Aswan 8.40am 
and 1 0am ). Tickets to Luxor 
LE294 for foreigners and LB129 ' . 
for Egyptians, to Aswan LE300 
for foreigners; LEI 4 1 for 
Egyptians. 



Cairo- Alexandria 
Services almost every half hour 
from 5.30am to I Opm, from Tahrir. 
then Giza. Almaza and the airport 
Tickets LEI9 until 9pm: LE2J 
thereafter: from the airport LE24 
until 5pm; LE30 thereafter. 

A VIP bus with phone access leaves 
Almaza at 7. 1 5am. Tickets from 
Almaza LE28; from the airport 
LE32 each nay. 


Onro-Suez 

Services every half an hour from 
6am to 7pm. from Qulali, then 
A bnaea and Tagnm Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5. 75: air-conditioned 
but LE5. one way. 


Ctdro-Mtsrsa Matrouh 
Services at 7am departure and 1pm 
return from Almhsa and Tahrir 
Square. Tickets LE36 


Cairo-El-Arish 

Services every hour from 7.30am to 
4pm, from Qulali, then Almaza and 
Tagnid Square. Tickets deluxe bus 
LE21; air-conditioned bus LEI 3. 
oneway. 


“Spanish" deluxe trains without 
sleepers .. . 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
6.45pm, 8.45pm and 9.45pm. 
Tickets to Luxor first dass LESl; 
second class LE31. Tickets to 
Aswan: first dass LE63; second 
class LE37. 


CairoSdi Abdel-Rahman 
Services at 6.30am. 7am. 8am. 9am 
and 3.45pm. Tickets LE32 
Cairo-Port Said 

Services every half hour from 6am 
to 8am; then 9am, 1 0am. 3pm and 
4.30pm from Abnaza. then Ramsis 
Street. Tickets LEI 5 each way. 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Services every 45 min. from 7am to 
6.30pm from Abbassiya, then 
Almata. Tickets morning LE27; 
evening LEAO, one way. 


, Cairn- Alexandria 
“ Torbitti ” trains 

VIP tram; Service 8am. Tickets first 
dass LE32 with a meal; LE22 
without a meaL 

Standard trains: Services 9am 
Ham. noon. 3pm and 7pm Tickets 
first class LEU; second class 
LEI 7. 


Catro-Nuweiba 

Service 8am from Abbassiya, then 
Almaza. Tickets dehue bus LE3L 


" French m On ins 
Services hourly front 6am to 
10.30pm Tickets first class LE20; 
second dass LEI2. 


Alexandria- Port Said 
Service 6.45am from Ramleh 

Said 3.30pm. Tickets tJ$ 7 m-J i 
way. 


West Ddla Bos Co: 

Stations at Tahrir or. 
243-1846. 


Cairo-Port Said '■ 

Services 6220am and 8.45am. 
Tickets first doss LE45- second 
class LE26. 


s q 


Masterpiece of the month 


THE NEWLY -discovered canopic jars, de- 
scribed in Al-Ahram Weekly issue 288, are now 
on display in foe foyer of the Egyptian museum 
as September’s masterpiece. Neviae El-Aref re- 
ports. 

The four alabaster canopic jars ornamented 
with human heads, which were discovered in a 
nobleman's tomb at Dahshur last month, date 
back to the 12tb Dynasty (2000-1786 BO 
Three of these canopic jars contain foe remains 
of material used for mummification, including 
nitrate, sodium chloride and other chemicals, 
while the fourth holds the remains of internal 


organs. These jars may bring Egyptologists a 
step closer to unravelling foe secrets of mum- 
mification. 

Mohamed Saleh, director general of the Egyp- 
tian Museum, said that this is not tbe first time 
that materials used for m ummifi cation have 
been discovered. Already in 1947, canopic jars 
rantaining chemicals for mummification were 
discovered but they were mixed with remains of 
internal body organs making them difficult to 
analyse. Last week's discovery of individually 
stored chemicals is, therefore, all the more val- 
uable. 


Catro-Hurghada 

Services 8am and 2pm, from Tahrir. 
then Giza and Almaza. Departs 
Hurghada noon and 5pm, Tickets 
LE40 until 5pm. LE45 thereafter, 
both each way. 


Calro-Hurghada 

Services 9am. noon. 3pm 1030pm, 
10. 45pm and 1 1 pm. Tickets LEM) 
one way. 


EgyptAir 


Ctum-Stfaga 

Services 9am and 3pm Tickets LE35 
one way. 


Alexandria- Hurghada 
Service 8pm from Ramleh Square. 
Alexandria. Departs Hurghada 
2.3Qpru- Tickets LE60 each way. 


Cairo-Qussrir 

Service 1 0pm. Tickets LE38 one 
way. 


There are between two and five 
domestic flights thtify. Check 
O&prt rr.Adty 3904999; Opera ’ 
390-2444: or Hilton 759-9806 

Cairo-AswQn 

Tfrckas LEiOOfor Egyptians. LE99I 
J°r foreigners, both round-trip. 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Service 1 1 pm from Tahrir. then 
Almaza. Departs Sharm El*Sheikh 
1 1 pm. Tickets LE50 each way. 


Cairo-Luxor 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one way. 


Cairo-Luxor 

Tickets LE220 for Egyptians, LE780 
Jar foreigners, both round-trip. 


Cairo-Aswan 

Service 5pm. Tickets LE50 one way. 


Catro-Hurghada 1 
nctes LE238 for Egyptians. LE780 
Jorjardgnen. both round-trip. 


East Ddla Bos Company 

Buses travel to North Sinai. South 
Sbuu, Sues and Ismatlia. Buses to 


Trains 


Trains rwi to Alexandria. Port Said. 
Luxor and Aswan, from Ramsis 


CtdroSaum El-Sheikh 
^^^46 for Egyptians. LE821 
for foreigners, both rmaukaip. 


CampOBG tty Rehab Saad 
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K asnarovnlavs 

GARRY Kasparov was greetec 
a son of Armenia fan Sunday, as'the 
Chess Olympiad opened. in Yerevan, Armenia, 
•j. with a record 209 teams from 127 countries 
5* competing- 

Kasparov, the wodd’s highest-ranked player 
and cfcammon of ti»ProfesaonalC2ics8 


team is favoured to win agaixrfhss year. Though 
bom in Baku, fee capital of neighbouring 
Azerbaijan. Kasparovas Tnnther -wan Armenian 
consequently, hw pregm«» m fte 
tournament is considered a source of pride for 1 
Armenians. 

of 5,000 people, Sunday 

mbit’s ceremonial opening, gave Kasparov a 
tnunderons standing ovation when he was 
ratroauced by Kirsan Lywmhmov, president of 
toe Internationa] Chess Federation (FIDE). 

The 32nd Olympiad was formally opened by 
Ar meni an President Levon Ter^Petrosaan. The 

14 rounds of play began Monday, with the 


SDorts 1 7 < 


lowe gfrrated teams, patches are get to continue 
though to 2 October. 

, Omri - teams expected to chafleogefor the top 
men’s bbnours besides Russia are Great Britain, 
the United States, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 

Netherianu... 

Georgia, China and Hungary, who fin f sh w * 
first, second, and third respectively inihe' ■ 
women’s competitiqntwo years, ago, « pin are 

expected to contend for that tfflf . . 

T ag fcwon do tussle 

MUSTAFA Bata; p residen t of flic Egyptian 
Tae Kwon Do Federation (E7T), said earuor last 
week that Egypt, the tournament’s defending 
champion, decided to withdraw from the 3rd 
African Tae Kwon Do Championships after all 
attempts to resolve a controversy between an 
Egyptian player and a referee failed to be . 
resolved. 

During the competition, which was bald last - 
week in South Africa, Egypt’s Mahmoud . • 
Shalabi protested against a referee’s dedsion 
which left die other- competitor victorious in a 
match between the two. 

At first, ETF officials triad to appease die , 
international offi cial s by traspchdijig Shalabi and 

having him extend an official apology. The 

solution was not emrngh 
According to Bakr, the controversy between -/- 
Shalabi and the referee was only a minor 
incident in com parison to die open ho stilit y 

manifechwl hu A - -* ' 


die Egyptian team. Bakr said the organising 
committee could have avoided titese problems 
by using computer scoring matwid o f namnal . 
scoring methods, which led to cries of foul play 

and dia cri minttrinw : 

The tension between the athletes quickly 
spread to the coaching staff. In a fight between 
tbe Egyptians and their African competitors, it 
was repotted that Egyptian Tmtinwyl vam coach 


break-up the fracas! Shalabi. sustained cots and 
bruises to his aims and face, . 

G ptPq for* world record 

lwO-ttme Olympic dwnw Mii Marie- Jose 
Perec of Fiance won the 200-metre .dash at fi» . 
Tokyo International Athletics meeting and 
vov^togpfaranewwqddre^ndwfiriishe - 
takes her explosrye talert to the 40£mefre 
hurdles next season. She will resume ho - " 
training m late October, and concentrate on file 
techniral a^ects of hmdling. 

F iwed formisbehavtonr 

ITALIAN ski. star and former world 
champion Alberto Tomba was fined 1.5 miTUotn 
lira (S 1.000) fix- asfranltmg a photographer 
outside a discotheque in July 1995. Tomba, 
who was not present for die hearing, grabbed . 
the photographer and his equipment after 
having his photo taken in the company of a 
23-year-old woman with whom he was hatting 
an affair. 

Aftisaa renaissance 

^PRESIDENT Nelson Mandela set in 
motion a giant clock mCexsbral Cape Town to 
count down foe 3 65-days until fire host city of 
the 2004 Olympic Games is anmrn nced. 

Mandela activated the eight-storey high 
timepiece at the Cape Town civic centre, 
following a parade through the city by South 
Africa’s 1996 Atlanta Olympic and Paralympic 
athletes. 

Cape Town is one of 11 cities^ bidding for die 
Games and fire National Olympic Committee of . 
South Africa (NOCSA) is confident that it will 
be among the first five when the riiortiiLst is 
announced in March 1997. Other favourites fra 
tbe 2004 Games include Athens, Rome, 
Stockholm and St Petersburg, but the NO CSA 
believes the Cape Town application is the “first 
realistic bid” from Africa. 

M edal flap 

BRITISH swim star Nick Gillingham was 


chiefs not to back his fight for an Atlanta Games 
mwfal fact week, f rilling! mm fimcHnd fourth in 
the 200-metres breaststroke in July, but was 
promoted to the bronze position when Russian 
Andrei Korneev was disqualified after a positive 
drug tea. 

But Korneev was reinstated following a 
decision by foe Court of Arbitration for Sport, 
which ruled (here was not sufficient evidence to 


AMTs Alman Mansoor (down) trying desperately f» keep tbe ball from Gamal Al-Salami of Rugaa 


photo: Hossam Diab 


Ahli keep the red flag flying 

to briH^-form, Ahli team won the title m the 12th Arab Champions Cup at Cairo Stadium last week. Inas Mazhar and Eric Asomugha were there 


Past Winners 

1981- Police of 

1984- TaraqofSi 
Arabia 

1985- Rashid of Iraq 

1986- Rashid of Iraq 

1987- Rashid of Iraq 

1988- Tsfaq of Saudi 
Arabia 

1989- Weedad of Morocco 

1992- Sbabab of Saudi 
Arabia 

1993- Taragi of Tunisia 

1994- Helal of Saudi 
Arabia 

1995- Helal of Saudi 
Arabia 

1996- Ahli of Egypt 


National team selected 

30N THE STANDS sat Farouq Gafaar, coach of file Egyptian national 
team, following the match closely and taking a close interest in foe 
Moroccan team, which includes seven national teams players. Egypt 
is scheduled to play Morocco next month in the African Nations Cup 
qualifications. 

Gafaar has selected 10 playeis from tbe winning Ahli side to join the 
national team at its training camp in France in the coming weeks. Tbe 
national team now comprises 25 players; 10 from Ahli, five from Zam- 
alek, three from Ismaili, three foreign players, and one each from It- 
tihad of Alexandria, Mansoura, Moqawloun and Suez. The players axe: 
Ahmed Sbobeir, Hussein EI-S3yed, Ess am Abdel-Azim (goalkeepers), 
Mohamed Yousef, Hani Ramzi, Mahmoud Abul-Dahab, Yasser Rad- 
wan, Mousbir Hanafi, Medal Abdel-Hadi, Samir Kamuna, Ib rahim 
Hassan (defence), Abdel-Satar Sabri, Magdi Tolba, Ismail Youssef, 
Tamer Abdel-Hamid, Uadi Khashaba, Hesham Hanafi. Ahmed Hassan 
and Mohamed Sabri (mid-field), Hossam Hassan, Ayman Mansour, 
Mohamed Salah Abou Grisha, Hazem Emam, Ahmed Metwati. 


Results: 

Group - 1 

Ahli- Bdeida 5-1 
Rafash- Be lei da 1-0 
GroupJZ 

Ragan- Hdal (SA) 1-1 
Ragan- Wehdat 4-0 
Rajpa- Hdal (Sudan) 4-0 
Hdal (SA')- Held (Sudan) 0-1 
Held S.- Wehdat 3-0 
Webdai- Held (Sudan) 3-2 
Semi-finds 
Ahli- Held (S A) 2-1 
Ragaa- Rafaah 7-0 
Fired 

Ahli- Ragaa 3-1 

Best player and tap scorer: Bassir Salah 
El-Din -9 goals (Ragaa) 

Best goalkeeper. Ahmed Sbobeir (Ahli) 
Fair play team: Sbabab Raffah 


AhH rejoicing after their victory 


photo: Hassan Diab 


by ibe internati onal Olympic Committee’s 
medical code. 


There was a frenzied atmosphere at the Cairo Sta- 
dium on Sunday night as Ahli fans watched then- 
team storm to a 3-1 victory over Ragaa of Morocco 
in thefinal of the Arab Champions Cup. 

Plenty of distinguished figures joined foe 90,000 
crowd in the stadium, including Prime Minister 
Kamel Gaozouri, HRH Prince Faisal Bin Fabd, pres- 
ident of file Arab Football Federation, and Abdd- 
Moneim Emara, head of foe Egyptian Supreme 
Council for Youth and Sports. 

The two-goal difference belied the fact that the 
match was Deck and neck, tit for tat most of foe way 
through. “It was a tough game,' r accepted coach 
Reiner Hallman of Ahli, “We respect Ragaa and 
relied cm discipline to win.” 

■ Tbe great thing about tbe championship matches, 
including tbe final, was the non-partisan spirit in 
which they were played. It was not only Ahli fans 
that showed up at foe stadium for the final. The 
stands reflected tbe various colours of all Egyptian 
teams r— Zamalek’s white and Ismaih’s yellow join- 
ing Abli's red. Bat mice the champs were crowned 
and tbe fens were out of the stadium, the streets be- 
came a sea of red. 

The championship had proved to be full of sur- 
prises, as underdogs rose and giants were slaugh- 
tered. In Group A, Rafeh of Palestine mark it to the 


semi-finals where they met Ahli following a surprise 
1-0 defeat of Bilida of Algeria. In Group B, upsets 
kept analysis in suspense until tbe last of foe group 
matches. But in the end Ragaa of Morocco clinched 
their place in the final with a resounding 5-0 defeat 
of Sudan’s HelaL 

The defeat wiped out the hope of tbe Sudanese 
league champions, who had dene well to beat the 
two-times champions, Helal of Saudi Arabia, 1-0 
fielding only 10 men. But the star-studded Saadis 
were not ready to give in so easily. They outplayed 
Wahdat of Jordan 3-0 to secure a semi-final berth. 

Ragaa had no problems beating Rafah of Palestine 
7-0 in the first semi-final match. But the real contest, 
and, same said, the final before the final, was be- 
tween Ahli and Helal of Saudi Arabia. Encounters 
between the two conn tries’ clubs have always been 
battle of foe titans and fins was no exception. 

Helal took foe lead in the 15th nrimite. from an op- 
portunity provided by red card victim Youssef Al- 
Thamrian. In file 18th minute, Ahmed Kosheri equal- 
ised. The stalemate was only broken by Ahli’s Ah- 
med Natalia's golden goal in extra time. The result 
did not go down with the Helal, who blamed the Syr- 
ian referee, Gamal El-Sherif; for the loss. 

In foe foal with Ragaa, Ahli began with a first 
mnintB surprise attack. Reda Abdel- Aal took a long 


range shot which was deflected past the posts by the 
goalkeeper. Magdi Tolba took the comer, and in a 
classic football moment, curled the ball in a superb 
coma- kick straight into the net for the first goal It 
was two minutes since kick-off. This put foe fans in a 
jubilant mood, but ft was shortlived. 

The fast-playing Moroccans maintained the pres- 
sure and in the 1 7th minute, Abli’s goalie and team 
captain Ahmed Sbobeir made a milli on dollar save. 
Having beaten the offside trap, the Helal player was 
in a world of his own with only Sbobeir to contend 
with. It was an opportunity on a plate — and a save 
to match. But 1 1 minutes later, Moroccan star striker 
Bassir Salaheddm, made a spectacular run between 
the Ahli defenders from the midfield before planting 
the ball into the net for the equaliser. 

The game gathered momentum, with both teams 
launching attacks at intervals. Ahli played foe ball 
between Hesham Hanafi, Ibrahim Hassan and Reda 
Abdel- Aal looking for a bole in foe Ragaa defence 
so they could re-establish their lead. But Ragaa re- 
plied to every move, with Grindou Abdel-Latif and 
Gamel Al-Sallami doing a good job and always man- 

a to find Nazir Abdel-Kaxftn and Bassir Sal- 
n with their long, high passes. 

Foreseeing tbe danger ahead, coach Holhnan came 
off the bench to warn the Ahli defeoce to beware. In 


the second half, he made three changes, foe most op- 
portune being the replacement of Reda Abdel-Aal by 
Walid SaJaheddin. In tbe fourth mi n ut e of the sec- 
ond half. Salabeddin was brought down in foe pen- 
alty box, and Hedi Kasbaba converted foe penally 
into a goal. 

The Moroccans refused to give up and relentlessly 
pursued an equaliser. The closest chance was in tbe 
38th minute, when Abdel -Karim's shot narrowly 
missed the sidebar. 

Tbe final blow came in the 44th minute, when Wal- 
id Salaheddm, in a heroic and b rillian t move, man- 
aged to draw foe entire opposition defence, including 
the goalkeeper, out of die box. With cons ummat e 
skill he was able to slip back into tbe.box, and ham- 
mer tbe tell into the net to solidify Ahli’s win. 

Tbe fans went wild, and as they poured out of tbe 
stadium, buses, microbuses, taxis and private cars 
soon became foil to capacity with red-flag waving 
crowds, a large body of which escorted the team's 
bus on hs journey downtown. 

Tbe aim to dominate Arab football had been more 
or less given up by Egyptian teams. Ahli is only foe 
third Egyptian dub to partidpaie in the tournament, 
following in the footsteps of Tersana in 1987 and Is- 
maili in 1991 By this victory, Ahli, and Egypt, found 
themselves a firm foothold in foe Arab game. 


Squash hits Gezira 

Egypt's second international squash championship in 3 months has thrown open the gate for more Egyptian 
players to join the professionals circuit around the world. Eman Abdel-Moetl reports 


outlook for Egyptian squash continues to 

e as tbe Gezira Sporting Club sponsoraite 
mtftmarional squash champtanstap. The 
petition, which opened last Friday, hosts 
largest contingent of Egyptian players m 
annate of inietnaiional squash chanqnon- 

m^Barada and the rest of foe national 
b- Amir Wagih, Omar EEBflrflMsy. Mo- 
ed Midhat Morsi, AhmedFmzy^KmmB- 
dkswi, Emsd Kirattum, Mohmned Abbas^ 
Mohamed Abdd-Salam — wdl bejomed 
ie cbampianBlnp by play«s 
ring Chib, Shams Ctab, and Al- Abb Chib, 
izy worid-rardeed 36th, md 
ti-ranked 45th drew wild cards from the 
Id Professional 
SA) to enter the inam ^ 
world-ranked 13th, and Wagih, ranked 


peeled to try to avenge his defeat two weeks ago 
in die Hoag Kong Open by Rodney Eyles. Khan, 
who bested Baxatia to win the Al-Ahram Open 
three months ago, will have to produce Ins best to 
prevail against foe determination of competitors 
such as Simon Parke, world-ranked five, bolding 
on fiercely following his recent xecovoy from 
cancer. 

Coming closely on foe heels of foe Al-Ahram 
Squash Open, the championririp is the second in- 
ternational squash competition to take place in 
Egypt fins year. Officials are confident that the 
Germs Squash Open wiD raise tbe profile of 
Egyptian players in the sport and win prove to be 
beneficial to protnoting squash in Egypt 

WPSA director of competition, Shiela Coxley 
is certain squash in EgpytwiQ continue its up- 
ward trend. “Egypt has aQ the ingredients to be 
one of foe leading countries in squash; it’s got 
suitable venues, professional playeis, and ex- 


perienced competition organisers,” she said. 

Gezira sporting officials, inspired by the suc- 
cess of tennis competitions at foe club are of- 
fering a total of $70,000 in prize money. The kit- 
ty is foe second largest in Egypt after the 
$100,000 given out at foe Al-Ahram Open earlier 


Pakistani squash star Jansher Khan is «- 


Edited by Inas Mazhar 


The Gezira organising committee beaded by 
Abdel-Aziz El-Shafei, detenmned that fix club's 
tennis centre court with its 5,000 spectator capac- 
ity was the ideal venue for the event The com- 
petitions are taking place in the same portable 
glass-court tha. was -set up by foe Pyramids of 
Giza for die A -Ahram Open. 

During his visit to foe WPSA in England, El- 
Shafei re&uited three British technicians to crane 
to Egypt to reconstruct the court. Tbe technicians 
discovered that the court's storage at the Su- 
preme Council for Youth and Sprats was in- 
adequate and recommended that a more suitable 
facility be found. 



Amir Wagih and Ahmed Bara da in another encounter 


PhQto: Saiah Ibrahm 
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Robert Mabro: 

Recovering 

Alexandria 


What to eat for breakfast, and why the modem 
world needs a philosopher two typical ques- 
tions, when one was an engineer, was almost a 
priest, and is an economist, but especially when 
one is from here, there and everywhere 





On 7 March, Robert Mabro the Alexandrian went 
to Buckin gham Palace to receive a medal from 
Queen Elizabeth D. Mabro, the founder and di- 
rector of the Oxford Institute for Energy Studies, 
and fellow of St Antony’s College, was made a 
Commander of the British Empire (CBE) — one 
of very few Arabs to have received such a dis- 
tinguished decoration. 

His story is one of many surprises and sharp 
turns. Bom to a family of Lebanese origin, people 
sometimes shouted at him on the streets of Alex- 
andria: “Hello, Khawaga]" He would insult them 
in return. When be went to live in En gland he did 
foe opposite, and insisted that he was a khawaga. 
His purpose was to study economics, but it was 
not exactly the average “study abroad" story. Be- 
fore that, many things had happened, including a 
career in civil engineering and four years of theo- 
logical and philosophical studies at a Jesuit semi- 
nary. “A life without contradictions is as tasteless 
as boiled courgettes," he opines. 

Both his grandfathers were part of the 19th- 
century wave of migration from Greater Syria. 
O riginatin g in Tripoli, their trade took them to 
Alexandria, where they settled. His father's father, 
Nicolas Mabro, was a tobacco merchant who mar- 
ried from the Khlat family, another big Tripoli 
family. The rumour that Robert is Greek has its or- 
igin in the fact that his grandfather obtained Greek 
protection on the basis of his commercial dealings 
with Greece. Mabro suggests, half-jokingly, that 
his Greek-sounding surname may have facilitated 
this arrangement He remarks that the funny tiling 
about the protection system which many Jewish 
and Christian merchants sought in order to protect 
their interests in case of disputes with local mer- 
chants was that it was possible to find five broth- 
ers, for example, with five different “nationalities". 
“My grandfather was ‘Greek’. IBs brother was 
‘French’, and their nephew was ‘German’," he ex- 
plains. 

But the Ottoman Empire, that world of fluid 
boundaries and flexible “nationalities" in which 
the grandfather lived, was very different from the 
world of nationalism and colonialism that Robert 
grew up in. “That was a time when Egyptians were 
asking for independence and they were rather strict 
about who was to be considered a real Egyptian. 
But also the majority of the Shawam (Greater Syr- 
ians) were a bit Westernised. The lads in the street 
used to call me khawaga, and 1 used to insult 
them. After a while, those who knew me stopped 
calling me that, but others who didn't continued to 
use that word and I continued to insult them. I 
have to say all this needed some struggling, and it 
used to bother me." 

Robert Mabro is a nightmare for those who are 
into slotting and labeling. They will not get any- 
where, especially in his presence. In feet, he wel- 
comes those types, but only to amuse himself and 
appease his insatiable appetite for mischief. "He 


will take them to the water and bring them back 
thirsty," as the proverb goes — very thirsty in fact 
There is, however, one pigeon-hole in which Rob- 
ert Mabro would gladly be slotted: he is ah Alex- 
andrian Egyptian. One thing he will not joke about 
or make light of is his passion for Egyptian Alex- 
andria, Iskindiriya Al-Masrawiya (Alexandria, the 
Egyptian), as he tikes to call it 
The Alexandria 1 m grew up in was a place for 
everyone, yet it was undoubtedly an Egyptian city. 
What bothers him is the way Alexandria has been 
appropriated by Europeans; “cosmopolitan Alex- 
andria" was a way of tiling (he city from the 
Egyptians to whom it belonged. He argues that 
“foreigners” who were bom and raised in Alex- 
andria were not responsible for this imagined and 
imaginary construction. “You would not find any 
foreigner who was born and raised in Alexandria 
who did not feel that the city was essentially Egyp- 
tian. The ones who created the impression that 
Alexandria was a cosmopolitan (as in Western) 
city are those authors and writers who did not ac- 
tually live there. They just visited, and when they 
looked around, they found a mix of people who 
spoke different languages. They then produced 
their beautiful writings, like Khawaga Durrell and 
so on. The idea of cosmopolitanism is an attractive 
one for Europeans because they do not have this: 
the English is English, fee French is French and 
the Goman is G erman At that time you did not 
find a mixture of people together in one city ex- 
cept for New York and Alexandria, and perhaps Is- 
tanbul So it was kind of exciting for them." 

Mabro does not deny feat there was actually 
something special about the city, but this “cos- 
mopolitan’' character had a brief history, and even 
at its height it did not represent the culture of fee 
city as a whole. “I am not saying feat this char- 
acter did not exist, nor that it is unimp ortant what 
I am saying is feat fee concern and interest in this 
‘cosmopolitan’ character came at fee expense of 
fee Egyptian part, about which you find almost 
nothing's been done. When J read in French and 
English books feat Cavafy is “fee poet of fee city” 
I get furious. Well, I’ve read every line Cavafy 
wrote. He does not write about fee modem city. It 
is all about Roman Alexandria. Who is the real 
‘poet of Alexandria’? Undoubtedly Bairam El- 
Tunsi, not Cavafy. Bairam has no mention in 
Western writing except for one study at Oxford 
University by Marilyn Booth. Yes, Cavafy is a 
great poet, but he could have been anywhere: Tu- 
nis, Athens, Paris, Vienna.” 

Mabro speaks wife anger about fee inexplicable 
gap in fee study of the modem history of Alex- 
andria. “The more I read the more furious I get 
Books are full of writings about Shawam , Ar- 
menians, Jews, Greeks and nothing about Egyp- 
tians... how is feat possible? They claim feat Alex- 
andria was created by foreigners, but in feet it was 
created by fee Egyptian feUahin. At the time of 


Mohamed Ali, they were the ones who built fee ar- 
senal and the port and dug the Mahmudiya Canal, 
without which there could have not been fee Alex- 
andria we know. Foreigners came later they built 
some villas and brought some trade, and feat's all 
You would find records about even fee most in- 
significant of foreigners. You come to Egyptians, 
you find nothing. But we must search, and if there 
are no records we have to resort to oral history." 

Four years ago, Robert Mabro started his “Alex- 
andria collection" motivated by his desire to re- 
main busy. “One always needs something to oc- 
cupy oneself with. Also, when one grows older, 
nostalgia always attacks. I lived in Alexandria for 
26 years and I have been away from it for 35 
years. Although 1 visit very often, I still needed 
something to make me feel close to it when I am 
away. That's how I thought of “collecting" I col- 
lect books, maps, antiques, postcards... whatever I 
find. I jjIso collect things written about it or things 
written by people from Alexandria." 

But we should not believe him when he adds 
modestly that “this is just collecting; it is neither 
here nor there." He is fer from being fee pos- 
sessive collector whose sole interest is to acquire 
and stack rare objects before others do. For him, 
the collection is only important insofar as h would 
assist his project of recovering fee history of Egyp- 
tian Alexandria. He started by writing a piece 
about Bulkeley, the place where he was bom. 
“There is only one idea in this piece: feat despite 
Bulkeley being the area wife the greatest foreign 
presence, it could not have survived without Egyp- 
tians. My memories were that the street was an 
Egyptian street This is what I wrote about Bul- 
keley, and this is what I want to be done on Alex- 
andria as a whole." 

Robert Mabro’ 8 background is not the only as- 
pect of his life feat cannot be rendered in one sen- 
tence. The development of his career is no less in- 
triguing. Although he had wanted to study 
medicine, the first degree of this renowned econ- 
omist was in civil engineering. He graduated from 
Alexandria (then Farouk) University in 1956, and 
started practicing straight away. Even before fee 
results were out, one of his professors approached 
him for a job wife one of his acquaintances who 
was a contractor. “At that time we did not have 
money, as my father was a small employee. When 
I beard that I was to receive a monthly salary of 30 
pounds, at a time when my pocket money was one 
pound a week, 1 jumped at the opportunity. 1 start- 
ed in Alexandria, then the contractor sent me to 
Belbeis where he had a contract for building of- 
ficers' houses. I stayed there for one year, then 1 
was transferred to Damanhour to supervise a build- 
ing site." This assignment was a turning point in 
fee life of the young engineer. It led him to quit 
engineering — forever. He faced many problems 
and difficult situations which his youth and uni- 
versity education had not prepared him to deal 


wife. “I can say that, in all my life, fee time when I 
really learned something about people and about 
real life were fee five years 1 worked wife that con- 
tractor. My colleague was a thief, my direct super- 
visor was a thief fee owner of fee company was a 
thief, his brother was a thief and his partner was a 
thief, and they used to steal from each other. I fell 
into despair, and one day, I just left and headed to 
the Jesuits in Cairo, and told them I wanted to be a 
priest. 1 was 26. People who knew me were justifi- 
ably shocked; for 1 was not that involved in re- 
ligion — at least not to fee extent of going into a 
monastery. I acted on impulse, and fee move was 
inexplicable, even for me." 

In 1 960. fee Jesuits sent him to France for train- 
ing, and he spent four years studying philosophy in 
a seminary near Paris. Although be liked phi- 
losophy, be finally reached fee conclusion feat he 
was in fee wrong place. “I told them feat and they 
told me you can leave if you want, but is there 
nothing else you would like to learn? I said well, I 
like this philosophy very much -but I can't earn a 
living wife it I studied engineering at borne but I 
don’t think that what 1 learned would be of any use 
here. What I think I would like to do is study ec- 
onomics." Urey then sent him to London to study 
economics at fee School of Oriental and African 
Studies (SOAS). After two years he was quite sure 
he was never really going to be a priest and he left 
the Jesuits. “I found myself in London, unattached 
to fee seminary, and wife an MA in economics, 
wife an Engineering B.Sc. from Egypt and some 
philosophy from the seminary." He worked in the 
SOAS department of economics as a researcher for 
two years. This is where he met Judy, who was to 
become his wife in 1967. 

One day in 1969, he received a surprise phone 
call from fee late Albert Hourani, who was at fee 
time the director of the Middle East Centre at St 
Antony’s College, Oxford, asking to meet him for 
lunch. Not yet used to “fee English way of saying 
important things," Mabro was baffled when Hou- 
rani told him: “We shall soon be advertising a po- 
sition in Oxford. I would hate ft if you didn't no- 
tice that" He did notice it, and was selected for fee 
job, becoming a fellow of St Antony's. It was at 
that time feat be wrote his authoritative book on 
fee Egyptian economy, in addition to a work on the 
industrialisation .of Egypt His academic interests 
were not confined to Egypt, but extended to other 
areas of fee Middle East and included his work on 
small industries in Iran and labour in Libya. His in- 
terest gradually shifted to die issues of oil and en- 
ergy, and before long he became one of the 
world's authorities on fee subject for which the 
former priest and engineer is best known today. 

The simplicity with which Mabro tells his story 
should not leave anyone wife fee impression feat 
tilings just “happen to him". He is in fret someone 
who chooses his initiatives carefully. On this, the 
founder and director of fee Oxford Institute for En- 


ergy Studies says: “In some things I am smart, in - 
other tilings 1 am an idiot But yes, if I put my 
head to something 1 have to do ft. Otherwise, 
would I have been able to create the institute? . 

“Before fee institute, I established something 
called fee Energy Club in 1976. When it worked, I 
started the annual September seminar in 1979. 
Then I thought now there is the Club where peo- 
ple meet and talk, and the seminar where people 
meet and talk... there has to be a place wberopeo- : 
pie can think and produce ideas. This is where the 
idea of the Institute came from. 1 worked on it for- 
three years, and it opened in 1983. I conducted 
lengthy negotiations wife fee Arabs, Japanese and. 
French, and each had a different approach and in- . 
teres t. 1 think that my experience in dealing wfth 
different people in very difficult circumstances on. - 
fee building sites has taught me to approach more 
efficiently fee simpler problems that I have eo- • 
countered in fee academic world and in civilised 
British society.” 

One decision he took when he first arrived in 
Britain put him at ease wife himself and spared. 
him man y of fee ngnnismg questions that others in. ; 
his position constantly confront. “ I realised very 
quickly that however much I twisted my tongue, I 
would not be English, so I made a decision that I 
will not try to be English: I will be myself — a 
khawaga. In Egypt it used to infuriate me to be 
called a khawaga , and I used to fight back. fa Eng- 
land my attitude has been the opposite: yes, I am a 
khawaga. If you accept me like that, fine. If not. 
then goodbye. I adopted the opposite policy and ft 
worked. But also when 1 took this derision, I be- 
came at ease with myself; I don’t keep asking my- . 
self these identity questions: are you English, 
Egyptian, Greek... philosopher, engineer dr 
what?... I did not bother™ I am what I am™ l am : 
everything." 

Robert Mabro has two daughters, Nevine and : 
Nayla. who have recently finished their BAs in 
politics and history. When freed, wife difficult de- - 
cisions, fee only people he consults are his daugh- 
ters, and 90 per cent of fee time he gets opinions . ' 
that are “wise, shrewd and powerful”. His wife 
Judy is a writer and editor, and her anthology of 
European perceptions of Middle Eastern women in. , 
the 19th century, published under the title Veiied 
Half-Truths , has recently been reprinted. One thing 
he learned from his father guides his relationship 
to his family: his respect for personal freedom. 

Robert Mabro 's dreams for the future are to re- 
tire without financial difficulty and to write five , ; 
books: “I want to write a book on Egyptian Alex- ;■ 
andria, a book on the int e rpretation of Christianity 
as I see it, a book on corruption, a recipe book fee i ;: 
breakfast, and an .essay entitle!' ‘Why fee mo de m 
world needs a philosopher.”’ 
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by Madame Sosostris 


+ Oh dears, what a hectic week I just bad! And 
there are no signs of it slowing down. It all 
started on a rather serious note wife yours truly at- 
tending Valerie Hammond’s workshop on Women 
in Management at fee Information and Support 
Centre at the World Trade Centre organised by fee 
British Council in cooperation wife UNICEF. The 
whole thing sounded so professional I decided I 
owed it to myself to attend in view of the feet that 
I am so great at organising everybody’s affairs. As 
always, I did well following my instincts. Vale- 
rie's work on cultural change aiming at increasing 


the quality and quantity of women in fee work 
force was positively uplifting. Like me, Valerie rec- 
ognises that there is no limit to women's potential. 

^ The co n fe r e n ce was hardly finished than I was 
on my way to Agamy to attend the last luncheon 
of the season at Maxie and Mona MakMooTs 
where fee tout Agamy in their casual best, came to 
bid the season goodby while feasting on Maude’s 



(L In R)Va!erie Hammond and Mr and Mrs Cardinal; Sakl and Anal; Ahmed Zabi and Nesrine Sadefc 


LET’S COLLECT EGYPTIAN STAMPS 

IF YOU COLLECT EGYPTIAN STAMPS , 
YOU SHOULD HAPPILY KNOW ME . CALL 
FAX OR WRITE WHENEVER YOU LIKE. 


3 ALY BASHA FAHMY STREET , 
GLEEM 9 ALEXANDRIA f EGYPT . 
TEL & FAX 00203 ■ 5880254 


gastronomical delights topped by a splendid fitir 
meshaltei complete wife trimmings which, as you 
all know, include heavy cream and molasses. Mona 
who is divinely slim explained that all you have to 
do while gorging yourself is “think slim". That way 
she says, you never put weight on. Well I shall try 
to give her a few pennies for her own 
thoughts because mine have not been 
wodring. I must say feat all I saw was 
a green smile on Mona’s plate but I 
don’t think it has any thing to do with 
the way she looks. No matter. Plump 
women have a je ne sais quoi that is ap- 
preciated by fee connoisseurs. 

£ It was time to satisfy other penchants 
of my eclectic nature ami ha> 
donned my rive gauche jeans 
shirt I made an appearance at fee Centre 
of Arts, where Monnir Ka naan's ex- 
hibition was held under fee auspices of 
our Minister of Culture Farouk Hosnl 
and hosted by Dr Ahmed Nawar, head 
if fee National Centre of Fine Aits and 


artist Ahmed Fouad Selim, (be gener- 
al director of fee centre. Once again, by 
simply following my instincts. I found 
out that I was at the right place at fee right time. 

♦ Another hop. skip and a jump and a change of 
plumes of course and there I was, con- 
gratulating my good friend Nesrine Sadek, public 
relation director of fee Cairo Sheraton on the 
splendid cocktail reception she organised to cel- 
ebrate fee final day of fee Experimental Theatre 
FestivaL And what a finale it was! My other good 
friend theatre director Ahmed Zald beamed die 
whole evening through while Francisco Javier, 
president of fee International Institute of the Ar- 
gentinian Theatre and Martha Coi Gney, director 
of the International Theatre of fee United States did 
not look one bit less pleased. Actually, rubbing 
shoulders wife all these actors got me thinking; 
Have I been too shy about my own talent? I de- 
cided there and then to do some experimenting of 
my own. Who knows, maybe at fee next festival 
they will ann ounce feat a new star has been bom. 
But all this was last week dears and fee best is still 


♦ to come. Wait until you hear this: 
The Alvin Ailey troupe will be 
performing in Cairo from 24 to 29 
September including two matinees 
at the Cairo Opera House. I for one, 
plan to attend every single per- 
fomance. Before open- 
ing night however, I 
shall be attending, wife 
fee chosen few, a din- 
ner hosted by Mr and 
Mrs Tauness Jr, coun- 
selor at the Embassy of 
the US for press and 
cultural affairs and Mr 
and Mrs S minder 
Mand, general manag- 
er of Philip Morris in 


display of my numerous talents. Why, only the oth- 
er day, or night should 1 say, at fee wedding of our 
very own Said, 1 stunned fee guests wife an o riginal 
rendition of an Umm Kalfeum old favourite. Later 
Amal, Said’s bride graciously joined me and togeth- 
er we made this wedding party a nigjit to remember. 


honour of Juditb Jamison, axtistic di- 
rector of Alvin Ailey Dance Theatre. 
Well, if you had seen Judith per- 
forming her tour de force Sola you 
would understand what I am raving 
about and why I spend sleepless nights 
awaiting the minute when I will be able 
to express my undying admiration. In- 
cidentally, Solo is going to be per- 
formed in Cairo this time. 1 hope to be 
able to harness my enthusiasm long 
enough to tell Jndith about a small 
dance I choreographed myself in my 
youth not so long ago and which 
earned me several encores fron my ex- 
tended fami ly a few Sham El-Nissims 
ago. Maybe Juditb will want to in- 
clude it in her repertoire. 

hP Well dears, it is not only my family 
who is given a chance to enjoy a 


Ministry of Culture 
Foreign Cultural Relations 
The Egyptian Centre for 
International 
Cultural Cooperation 


is organising a twelve 
course in Arabic, starting 


The Centre 
month 

September 30, 1996. 

Registration is available now. 

For more details, please contact the 
centre. 
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